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ARTICLES 


EYE-WITNESS TESTIMONY AND THE 
GOSPEL TRADITION. III 


HE main function of this article is to comment on some of the 
implications of the argument advanced in the previous two 
articles: but first the argument itself must be extended in one 
direction. What is to be said about the New Testament passages cited in 
the first article’ as evidence that the early Christians did, on their own 
showing, set great store by eye-witness testimony? It should be noticed, 
first, that almost all these passages come from the later books of the 
New Testament. The single exception which proves the rule is 1 Corin- 
thians xv, and that is a highly instructive passage, for it deals with the 
resurrection of Jesus, which was bound to be a case apart. If, as Paul 
argues, the resurrection of Christ is the very keystone of the Christian 
faith, it will clearly have been of the first importance to convince out- 
siders of its historical occurrence. In the case of so unheard-of an event, 
there could be no hope of doing that unless the event were exceptionally 
well attested, and so in this case the Early Church had an apologetic 
motive for preserving eye-witness testimony which will not have 
applied with anything like the same force to many of the earlier events 
related in the gospels. So far as these latter are concerned, the Pauline 
epistles certainly do not suggest any very strong interest in eye-witness 
testimony about them.? In this connexion it is also noteworthy that in 
Luke-Acts the word ydprus, when used of those who had seen Jesus, 
is almost always associated specifically with his resurrection and risen 
appearances.? 
Apart from this Pauline passage, all the relevant New Testament 
passages come, not only from the last part of the first century or later, 
' ¥.T.S., N.S. ix (1958), pp. 14-15. 
? No doubt Paul’s epistles reveal a greater acquaintance and concern with the 
events of Jesus’ earthly life than was at one time allowed, and the work of such 
scholars as Hoskyns and Davey, Scott and Dodd has very properly redressed the 


balance; but the findings of these scholars must always be viewed in perspective, 
as Professor Brandon rightly insists—see The Fall of Ferusalem and the Christian 
Church, pp. 3-4. 

> Cp. Luke xxiv. 26-28; Acts i. 8 (?), 223 ii. 32; iii. 15; v. 30-325 X. 41; Xiii. 313 
and see R. P. Casey in Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. v, 
note V, where he writes, for example: ‘. . . the emphasis is laid on the testimony 
about Jesus, and especially his resurrection. . . . The qualifications of a udprus in 
Luke-Acts is that he should be one of those fore-ordained of God to see the 
risen Jesus, and so an eye-witness of the Resurrection’ (p. 32, italics mine). 


(ournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XI, Pt. 2, October 1960] 
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but, with one exception, from the writings of Luke and John. This latter 
is surely a significant fact. Luke, it is generally agreed, was the first 
historian of Christianity; the first, that is, to set out the origins of the 
faith in a way that would commend itself to readers accustomed to 
reading history and weighing historical evidence; but the history to 
which such readers were accustomed was hellenistic history, and, accord- 
ing to its canons, autopsia was of quite cardinal importance, as the proem 
to many a hellenistic history book will show.' Reference to adréarat was 
thus inseparable from the task which Luke had set himself, namely the 
exposition of the origins and claims of Christianity in a way likely to 
commend itself to the attention of cultivated people. John’s interest is 
still more clearly apologetic. He was faced with those who were tempted 
to deny altogether that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh, and in particu- 
lar to take a docetic view of the passion and to question the necessity of 
the sacraments which were dependent on it. To counter such ‘gnostic’ 
falsehood, eye-witness testimony was the strongest weapon, and it is note- 
worthy that one of John’s appeals to eye-witness testimony (xix. 35) 
is limited to a particular incident in the passion which would validate 
both the full reality of the suffering and death, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments based upon them. It would seem, therefore, that in the case 
of both writers their interest in eye-witness testimony was a specialized, 
reflective, and apologetic concern, related to their peculiar circumstances, 
and forced upon them, in part at least, by contact with sophisticated 
inquirers and opponents; and the same is obviously true of similar 
claims in later writings. It must not too readily be assumed that either 
Luke or John had, or even claimed, direct contact with the eye-witnesses 
whose existence at an earlier stage they regarded as so vital to their case; 
and it would certainly be hazardous to take their apologetic concern 
with autopsia as immediate evidence for the interests and practice of 
their predecessors in the faith. 


If the thesis put forward in these articles is sound, the conclusion 
must be that, though certain passages in our gospels may still be formv- 


' The significant resemblances between Luke i. 1-4 and the proems of con- 
temporsry history books have often been noted and discussed. Cp. especially 
H. J. Cadbury in Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. ii, 
pp. 489 ff., who says (p. 490): “The form of the preface should be considered 
in the light of contemporary Hellenistic literature’, and in his note on avrorra 
(p. 498) remarks that ‘Luke is following a convention of historians in urging 
the intimate connection of himself and his associates with the facts themselves.’ 
He quotes Polybius, iii. 4. 13, and Josephus, Contra Apion. i. 10, and refers to 
Aeneid, ii. 5 f. The whole note deserves careful study in connexion with our 
inquiry. 
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lated exactly as they were by eye-witnesses of the events concerned, we 
have no compelling a priori reasons for thinking that it is so, and, even 
if it is, no absolutely watertight criteria for establishing where it is so. 
Accordingly, the gospels must be treated in the first instance as so many 
formulations of the early Church’s growing tradition about the ministry 
of Jesus; the only thing for which they certainly provide direct evidence 
is the beliefs about, and understanding of, that ministry in various parts 
of the early Church between the middle of the first and the early part of 
the second centuries. 

Conclusions of this sort about the gospels have been frequently stated 
and defended, but, rather strangely, thorough discussions of their im- 
plications have been much less frequent.' To what extent, and for what 
purposes, do we need direct eye-witness testimony about the ministry 
of Jesus? What difference does it make if the gospels do not provide such 
testimony? Some brief comments on these questions may be useful, if 
only as being likely to stimulate further comment and discussion. 

For a start, a point of primarily apologetic concern may be cleared out 
of the way. If our conclusion is set against the background sketched in 
the previous article—the general attitude towards history among first- 
century Jews, the difficulty of communications in the Roman empire, 
and the rest—no suggestion need arise of any dereliction of duty on the 
part of the early Christians. Certainly there need not be the slightest 
suspicion that they deliberately suppressed eye-witness testimony for 
fear of its conflicting with the interpretation of the ministry they wished 
to put forward. Indeed, as we have seen, there need not even be any 
suspicion that their treatment of eye-witness testimony implied any 
failure on their part to take history seriously in connexion with their 
religion. The point is worth making because the behaviour of the early 
Church in this respect is sometimes judged in the light of modern 
attitudes to historical matters, and a very misleading impression is 
created as a result. 

When we turn to the more directly historical aspect of the matter, it is 
idle to deny that some real loss is involved in our conclusions. If they 
are right, it is illegitimate to press the details, and many of the personal 
traits, in the stories; yet it is precisely through dwelling on such ‘human 
touches’ that many Christians have felt themselves brought most vividly 
into contact with their Lord. And not only is it illegitimate to press these 
details in an historical interest, it is surely hazardous to press them for 


" A partial exception to this must be made in favour of some discussions which 
have originated in America, the most recent being chap. iii of Professor W. N. 
Pittenger’s The Word Incarnate. Even this, however, is very brief and general, 
so far as our particular question is concerned. See further the note on p. 264. 
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devotional purposes, or at any rate for devotional purposes not directly 
envisaged by the Evangelists. A question-mark is clearly set against 
some forms at least of imitatio Christi devotion' and also against the 
practice, which still largely governs the life of the Churches, of quoting 
individual sayings and incidents from the gospels as precedents. In 
general it may be said that if our conclusions were to prove justified, 
they would have significant implications for devotional and homiletic 
practice and for moral and ascetic theology, which the Churches for 
the most part have by no means thought through. 

A further consequence would be that certain quite important ques- 
tions about the life and ministry of Jesus—for example the question 
whether or not he claimed to be Messiah—would become genuinely 
open questions. For instance, in the ight of our discussion, the question 
just mentioned cannot be settled simply by pointing out that certain 
passages in the gospels state or presuppose that he regarded himself as 
Messiah; and as soon as wider considerations, such, for example, as 
psychological plausibility, are taken into account, the matter is seen to be 
a very difficult and debatable one, as witness the discussion by Pro- 
fessor John Knox in his recent book The Death of Christ. 

One further point is only really an extension of the previous points. 
If it is illegitimate to press the details within the Gospel stories, or the 
connexions between the stories, as biographically accurate, and if there 
are a number of undecided questions about the claims and conscious- 
ness of Jesus, the coup de grace is finally given to the attempt to write 
a ‘Life’ of Jesus in the modern sense. It may be doubted, however, 
whether this conclusion has any very momentous significance. It had 
been increasingly recognized for some time that the gospeis do not in 
any case provide material of such quantity or character as to form a 
secure basis for a Life of this kind, and also that Christian belief is 
not, and never has been, dependent on the ability to produce such a Life. 
Attempts to reconstruct the general outline of the ministry and the 
ideas behind it, such as those referred to in the first article,” still have 
their apologetic value as showing that a perfectly plausible historical 
sequence can be imagined which would account for the general picture 
presented in the gospels; and it is doubtful if any significance beyond 


' It is worth noticing in that connexion how largely the idea of the imitation 
of Christ in the modern sense is lacking from the New Testament. When Paul 
wants a practical example for his correspondents to follow, he normally quotes 
himself and his fellow missionaries—e.g. 1 Cor. iv. 16 and xi. 1; Phil. iii. 17 and 
iv. 9; cp. also Heb. vi. 12. The nearest we come in the New Testament to an 
exception is in 1 Peter; see E. G. Selwyn’s discussion in his commentary on 
1 Peter. 

2 §.T.S., N.S. ix (1958), p. 24. 
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that has ever seriously been claimed for accounts so general and so 
highly speculative. 

Undeniably, in these implications there is much food for thought, 
particularly perhaps for those who have to deal with congregations and 
assemblies accustomed to accept unquestioningly the precise historical 
trustworthiness of every detail they read, or hear read, in the gospels. 
At the same time, it would be a great mistake to exaggerate the signi- 
fiance which this limited question of eye-witness testimony has for 
the wider historical question raised by the gospels. We may doubt 
whether the verdict of the modern historian on the Gospel story will be 
as much affected by the question of the presence or lack of direct eye- 
witness testimony in the sources as theologians sometimes seem to 
think. 

In the first place, eye-witness testimony no longer possesses for the 
modern historian the unique status which, as we have seen, hellenistic 
historians tended to accord it. They, and their successors for many 
generations, regarded eye-witness evidence as the ultimate datum of the 
historian, the bed-rock truth below which he cannot dig; and history 
for them consisted largely in discovering and stringing together such 
testimony. Marc Bloch shows! that this attitude persisted down to and 
well after the Renaissance; as part of his evidence he points out? how 
even a sceptical thinker like Montaigne, when presented with an eye- 
witness account of some marvellous manifestation, did not normally 
think of questioning the account itself, but confined his scepticism to 
seeking some natural or ostensibly intelligible causes for what he 
accepted as having happened. Similarly ‘Pompanozzi, shining star of 
that Paduan school so opposed to Christian supernaturalism, did not 
believe that kings, simply because they were kings, even if anointed 
with oil from the sacred ampulla, could cure sick persons by touching 
them with their hands. Nevertheless, he did not dispute the cures’ [sc. in 
view of their attestation]. For writers such as these, eye-witness testi- 
mony was indeed the sine qua non of serious history; in fact they came 
hear to equating eye-witness attestation and historicity. Theologians 
sometimes write as if they shared this uncritical attitude towards eye- 
witness testimony, but as far as the historian is concerned, it is pre- 
cisely its emancipation from such an attitude which forms one of the 
basic differentiae of ‘scientific’ history. Lucien Febvre and Marc Bloch 


" Inhis Apologie pour I’ Histoire, ou Métier d’ Historien, E.T. 1954 under the title 
The Historian’s Craft, from which all subsequent quotations from Bloch in this 
article are taken. 

* pp. 134-5, from which the passage quoted below is also taken. 
3 Italics mine. 
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both make this point and Collingwood makes it repeatedly. Dr. T. A, 
Roberts writes of Collingwood :' “Scathingly he denounces the attempt 
to reduce history to the activity of stringing together statements derived 
from documents proved to be authentic and therefore endowed with a 
kind of sacred veneration as unimpeachable and infallible sources,’ And 
Collingwood himself writes about this outmoded approach to history: 
“The method by which it proceeds is . . . to go in search of statements... 
oral or written, purporting to be made by actors in the events con- 
cerned or by eyewitnesses of them, or by persons repeating what 
actors or eyewitnesses have told them, or have told their informants, or 
those who have informed their informants, and so on. . . . History con- 
structed by excerpting and combining the testimonies of different 
authorities I call scissors and paste history’, and, as readers of Colling- 
wood will know, the last phrase is with him a very strong pejorative 
indeed.” By contrast the procedure of the contemporary historian is an 
adaptation of Francis Bacon’s famous dictum about putting ‘nature to the 
question’, Whatever his subject, the modern historian’s first step is to 
formulate certain questions about it, and he then considers whether 
there are sufficient data to enable him to answer those questions; if there 
are, he subjects them to all the questioning and analysis necessary to make 
them yield the answers he needs. Whatever the character of the evidence, 
it must go through the fine sieve of his critical techniques before he can 
use any of it as a basis for his final historical picture. His very integrity 
and autonomy as an historian prevent his taking his ‘sources’ at face 
value or allowing them to dictate to him what is evidence. Collingwood 
writes again: 

If anyone else, no matter who, even a very learned historian, or an eye- 
witness, or a person in the confidence of the man who did the thing he is 
inquiring into, or even the man who did it himself, hands him on a plate 
a ready-made answer to his question, all he can do is to reject it: not be- 
cause he thinks his informant is trying to deceive him, or is himself de- 
ceived, but because if he accepts it he is giving up his autonomy as an 
historian and allowing someone else to do for him what, if he is a scientific 
thinker, he can only do for himself. 


Marc Bloch is making basically the same point when he writes: “There 
is no reliable witness in the absolute sense. There is only more or less 


' In his History and Christian Apologetic, p. 17. Readers of this book will recog- 
nize how closely I have studied it, and especially this section of it; perhaps I 
should add that I am not wholly convinced of the justice of all Dr. Roberts's 
criticisms of Collingwood. 

2 The quotation is from The Idea of History, p. 257, cited, not quite accurately, 
by Dr. Roberts, loc. cit. 

3 Op. cit., p. 256. 
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reliable testimony’, and goes on to analyse the ‘two principal sorts of 
circumstances [which] impair the accuracy of perception of even the 
most gifted person’.' 

The relevance of all this to our inquiry will be apparent enough. 
Even if the gospels consisted exclusively of eye-witness testimony, they 
would still have to abide the historian’s question. They would still only 
be for him what basically they are now, crude ore to which he must 
apply his proper, rigorous techniques before he can extract the precious 
metal of historical truth. And no doubt, since the eye-witnesses belonged 
to an age which had quite different presuppositions and standards of 
evidence from those of the modern historian, the residual truth would 
look as different from the uncriticized testimony as refined metal 
always does from crude ore. It will, of course, always remain true 
that the statements of an eye-witness have a greater prima facie claim 
to credence than statements which reach us through one or more 
intermediaries; but in the light of what has been said, it will be clear 
that, in the case of ancient works such as the gospels, the force of this 
distinction is very much diminished. Moreover, it is to be noted that 
even where the witness of our contemporaries is concerned, it appears 
to be true—and if it is, it is very significant in relation to the gospels— 
that the evidential force of direct attestation va~ies in inverse propor- 
tion to the intrinsic incredibility of what is reported. If a friend whom 
I have found generally trustworthy comes in from the street and reports 
that he has seen something unusual but fairly readily credible, I shall 
probably believe him—for example, if he says he has seen forty police- 
men walking in single file along the middle of the Strand. If, however, 
it is a thousand policemen he reports having seen, my credulity will be 
stretched, despite the eye-witness attestation; and if the number 
reaches fifty thousand, the fact that the report comes from an eye- 
witness will weigh not at all against the factors making for incredulity. 
The principles of evidence in this connexion deserve further study by 
theologians, whose attention may be called especially to the acute, though 
ultimately unsatisfactory, argument of F. H. Bradley’s first published 
work, The Presuppositions of Critical History.” 

A further, and allied, feature of modern historiography is also relevant, 
namely the historian’s ability to win from the ‘tracks’ of the past’ truths 


’ Op. cit., p. ror. 

* First published Oxford 1874, reprinted in 1935 as the first item in vol. 1 of 
his Collected Essays (O.U.P.). 

- A phrase of Francois Simiand designed to emphasize that the modern 
historian is by no means confined for evidence to written matter, let alone to 
explicitly historical documents. 
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which they do not bear on their surface and which they were not designed 
to yield, or even were designed to conceal. Marc Bloch writes: 

Even when most anxious to bear witness, that which the text tells us 
expressly has ceased to be the primary object of our attention to-day. 
Ordinarily, we prick up our ears far more eagerly when we are permitted 
to overhear what was never intended to be said. . . . Despite our inevitable 
subordination to the past, we have freed ourselves at least to the extent 
that, eternally condemned to know [it] only by means of its tracks, we are 
nevertheless successful in knowing far more of the past than the past itself 
had thought good to tell us.! 

The significance of this for our discussion will again be obvious enough. 
If historians can wring truth relevant to the history of Jesus from the 
increasing stock of remains of the Judaism of his time;? if they can 
extract such truth from statements in all parts of the New Testament 
which do not purport to be direct eye-witness testimony about his 
ministry, then their dependence on eye-witness testimony for an 
historical picture of Jesus is clearly diminished. Obviously, however, 
the force of such a point must not be exaggerated; much will 
clearly depend on the kind of historical picture the historian seeks to 
produce. There are indisputably certain types of detailed historical 
reconstruction for which the kind of evidence produced by the eye- 
witness is virtually indispensable, and the nineteenth century was in- 
clined to think that only this type of reconstruction deserved the name 
of serious history. At that time history tended to be modelled on the 
natural sciences, in the sense that the establishing of causal relationships 
and the classification of the particular in terms of the general seemed 
all-important. Consequently, in the sphere of biography, exact chrono- 
logy, the detailed curriculum vitae, the precise stages of psychological 
development, and the external forces and circumstances which pro- 
duced it, had a high premium placed upon them; and as a result the 
greatest importance was attached to the type of direct, detailed evidence 
which made possible the establishment of such things. But at least since 
the time of Dilthey, the exclusive rights of this view of history have 
been increasingly questioned. Attention has concentrated more on the 
individual in his transcendence of his environment; on his intention and 
self-commitment, and on the meaning which he finds and creates in 
the outward circumstances of his life. The question is too large to be 

? Op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

2 This possibility of knowing about the general environment of Jesus’ life is 
vitally important for the kind of knowledge of him claimed as possible in this 
article, if only as making intelligible the terms in which he understood and 

expressed himself; see further Professor John Knox, Jesus: Lord and Christ, ¢.g. 
pp. 7-8. 
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entered into here, and in any case it has recently been raised in English 
by Dr. J. M. Robinson in his book A New Quest of the Historical fesus." 
It is, of course, true that history, even in this new understanding of it, 
if it is to produce any account of Jesus, must have sources from which 
the original facts can be deduced; but since it is no longer so vitally 
interested in the chronological framework, the causal connexions, and 
the pattern of psychological development, it is no longer so dependent 
on the precise biographical details which the eye-witness is peculiarly 
well able to provide, and which, on our view, the gospels cannot on the 
whole be made to yield. On the other hand, as Dr. Robinson has pointed 
out, the fact that the early Christians’ concern with Jesus was a kery- 
gmatic concern, a concern with his religious significance and intention, 
may well mean that precisely the material preserved in the gospels ‘is 
the kind of material which fits best the needs of research based upon the 
modern view of history and the self’. Dr. Robinson writes: 

Now that the modern view of history and the self has become formally 
more analogous to the approach of the kerygma, we need no longer con- 
sider it disastrous that the chronology and causalities of the public minis- 
try are gone. For we have, for example, in the parables, in the beatitudes 
and woes, and in the sayings on the kingdom, exorcism, John the Baptist 
and the law, sufficient insight into Jesus’ intention to encounter his 
historical action, and enough insight into the understanding of existence 
presupposed in his intention to encounter his selfhood. 

Collingwood makes the point in The Idea of History that an historian 
should not ask questions unless he has reason to think he will be able to 
answer them; unless ‘he has already in mind a preliminary and tentative 
idea of the evidence he will be able to use. . . . To ask questions which 
you see no prospect of answering is the fundamental sin in science.’ 
With that in mind, we can formulate what is the really fundamental 
question about the gospels, from the historical point of view: Is their 
content such as to justify the modern historian in asking the questions 
which must be answered if he is to make any responsible judgements 
about the historicity of Jesus, or to produce a genuinely historical account 
of him? Among the overwhelming majority of modern critics who 
answer that question in the affirmative stand many of the convinced dis- 
ciples of the form-critics, and the reason for that should now be clearer. 
For it will be seen that for the modern historian, the question as we have 
formulated it is by no means to be identified with a question about the 
amount of unaltered eye-witness testimony the gospels contain. 

If the discussion we seek to initiate is to be comprehensive, it will 

* See especially pp. 66—72. 


2 Op. cit., p. 69; the further quotation is from pp. 69-70. 
3 Op. cit., p. 281. 
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have to take into account a further set of considerations of a rather 
different order. For the question may be raised—and it is essentially a 
theological question—why the commemoration of the saving historical 
events in the sacred tradition should leave so much to be desired in 
certain directions, when judged by modern standards. To some extent, 
no doubt, the answer will lie in the self-limitation of the divine provi- 
dence to the natural limitations of the human condition. Apart from 
miraculous intervention, it is very difficult to see how an historical 
tradition originating and spreading among semi-educated folk in the 
first- and second-century Mediterranean world could have been other 
than it is. But it may also be worth pointing out that there is a function 
which a tradition such as that enshrined in our gospels is admirably 
fitted to perform. The discussion may begin with a commonplace point 
which can be illustrated by an example based on one from Professor 
Pittenger’s book' referred to above. If at the end of this century some- 
one wishes to discover the ‘real significance’ of what happened at the 
Yalta Conference, which will he consult, an account written by a parti- 
cipant in the Conference, or an account written fifty years after the 
event by an expert in political history? If the choice is an exclusive one, 
he will no doubt opt for the second source, because not only will the 
political historian be able to see the wood for the trees, but he will have 
been able to relate what went on at the Conference to the political 
events which preceded it and happened contemporaneously with it, 
and he will also have been able to estimate its significance in the light 
of the situation which succeeded it and to which it contributed. It need 
hardly be added that, however able or knowledgeable the political 
historian, his account will have only interim validity, and may well 
require considerable revision after the lapse of a further century. It will 
hardly be denied that what religious faith above all demands of the sacred 
tradition is an understanding of the ‘real significance’ of the events 
which constituted the life and ministry of Jesus Christ. From this point 
of view it may seem providential that the gospels were written a genera- 
tion or more after the events to which they refer, by members of a 
community which had striven continuously to relate the events to the 
revelation previously given in the history of the Jewish people, and to 
the life and belief of Jesus’ contemporaries, who had reacted so ambi- 
guously towards him. Above all, however, the gospels were written by 
a community which, since the end of Jesus’ earthly life, had enjoyed a 
continuous and deepening experience of him as the risen and exalted 
Lord, and had achieved increasing insight into the connexion between 


' Op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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that experience and the events of the days of his flesh.’ Consequently its 
members were able to describe and interpret those events as gesta Dei per 
Christum with a fullness and a clarity which would have been impossible 
apart from that experience. Given the conditions of the time, the delay 
was bound to mean a diminished degree of biographical accuracy, and 
in any case the early Christians were no doubt very naive by our stan- 
dards in the way they set about their task. If, for example, their experi- 
ence had convinced them that all that was significant in Jewish messianic 
expectations had been achieved through the ministry of Jesus and 
the situation to which it had given rise, they were quite capable of 
ascribing to Jesus explicit messianic claims which he did not in fact 
make. By our standards this undoubtedly appears strange; we should 
prefer double-column gospels, giving carefully attested and documented 
biographical data on one side, and interpretation on the other. On the 
other hand, we must beware of a naiveté of our own. Modern writers 
have sometimes come near to suggesting that all we need is the accurate 
biographical data; given those we could interpret them for ourselves. 
We must realize, however, that recognition of events as gesta Dei, and 
of their meaning as such, is something which no amount of historical 
research could achieve by itself. What we have, incorporated in the 
gospels, is the insight into the meaning of the events described which 
had been given and tested in forty or fifty years of the Church’s expe- 
rience of Jesus as the living Lord. If we look at the matter in this way we 
are less likely either to fail to see the need for an authoritative, divinely 
given, interpretation of the events, or to take too rigid and absolute a 
view of inspiration. We shall realize that just as the political historian’s 
assessment of Yalta may need reformulation later, so the early Christians’ 
account of Jesus, for all its authoritative character, will inevitably need 
restatement after the passage of centuries. On an older view, all the 
interpretative categories to be found in the gospels, or at any rate all 
the valid ones, went back to Jesus himself; they owed their validity to 
the fact that he had provided them once for all as the absolute and time- 
less terms in which his person and work were henceforth to be under- 
stood. On our view, many of these categories may be the work of the post- 
resurrection Church, but that does not necessarily impair their validity ; 
such a position seems to be at most an extension of a view several times 
put forward in the fourth gospel.? The gospels were not meant to give 
us an uninterpreted picture of Jesus’ ministry so full and detailed that 

* For some remarks on how this increasing insight is reflected in the gospels 


see R. H. Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, e.g. pp. 24, 81 ff., 
gl. 


* Cp., e.g., John ii. 22; xii. 16; xvi. 14. 
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we could interpret its significance for ourselves. They were meant to 
admit us to that understanding of, and relationship with, Jesus which 
was vouchsafed to the apostolic Church. At the same time they make 
possible sufficient historical knowledge of the person and ministry of 
Jesus for us to assure ourselves that the early Christians were not 
making bricks without straw; and also for us to see the sense in which 
their interpretations were intended and were legitimate and to set 
about the task of reformulating them in terms of our own needs and 
experience.' 
(Concluded) 
DENNIS NINEHAM 


' Since completing this article I have carefully re-read the three short works 
by Professor John Knox now published in the single volume Jesus: Lord and 
Christ (Harper, 1958). Had I the chance to elaborate the point of view adum- 
brated in these articles, I should want to a large extent to follow the lines he 
has laid down. 
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THE LITERARY RELATIONS OF DIDACHE, 
CH. XVI 


HE Didache has been the subject of two recent publications: The 
Didache’s Quotations and the Synoptic Gospels, by Professor R. 
Glover (New Testament Studies, October 1958), and an impor- 
tant edition with commentary, La Didache, Instructions des Apétres, 
by Pére J.-P. Audet. Glover argues that ‘the Didache does not bear 
witness to our gospels, but quotes directly from sources used by Luke 
and Matthew’. Audet assigns the whole of the Didache in its present 
form (excepting i. 4a and xiii. 4) to a date well before the end of the 
first Christian century: ‘quelque part entre 50 et 70, compte tenu d’une 
certaine marge d’erreur possible a la limite inférieure’ (op. cit., p.199); 
and in support of this thesis he too argues that the Didachist did not use 
any of our gospels, but also that he did not use the Epistle of Barnabas. 
I am here concerned with Didache ch. xvi, which belongs, according 
to Audet, to the penultimate stage of the work’s composition. I wish to 
examine the relations, if any, of this chapter with (a) the Gospel of 
Matthew, or with that stream of tradition which is crystallized for us in 
this gospel—this I shall designate as M(g), the addition (g) indicating 
that the source was already in Greek when it was used by the Didachist; 
(6) our Gospel of Luke; (c) the Epistle of Barnabas (designated as B). 
It will be convenient to refer to the Didache as D. 
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This passage and i. 3-5 are the only ones in D that strongly suggest 
the influence of Luke. Audet denies this influence, holding that Luke 
and D are here both drawing upon a common evangelical tradition. He 
argues that, supposing that D xvi. 1a comes from Luke and D xvi. 1b 
from Matthew, we have to say that the Didachist first borrowed from 
Luke xii. 35 (inverting Luke’s order), and then made a senseless criss- 
cross pattern of loans from Matt. xxiv. 42-44. Glover says that Matthew 
cannot here be D’s source (op. cit., p. 22), and opts for ‘Q’. 

A glance at our underlinings will show that the whole of D xvi. 1 can 
be derived from Luke xii. 35-40; there is no need to suppose that D is 
conflating Luke with various verses of Matthew. 

The Didachist’s procedure was perfectly simple and reasonable. He 
has taken a paragraph of Luke, passed over its parabolic elements 
(which were not in his line), and gone straight from Luke xii. 35 to 
Luke xii. 40, only changing Luke’s order so far as (a) to pick out (from 
the omitted parabolic elements) the word ypnyopeiv, which he makes his 
keyword, and (4) to invert the clauses of Luke xii. 35. He has further em- 
bellished his keyword with his one personal contribution to the passage: 
brép rijs (wis tudv. This is perhaps a reminiscence of the ‘eucharistic’ 
formula: ... dep rijs Cwijs Kai yvoews KTA. ix. 3; Cp. x. 2.' The influence 
of the verses in Luke which D has passed over is seen not only in ypyyo- 
petre, but in od yap oidare rv dpav (for Luke’s 7 wpa od Soxetre), which 
echoes Luke xii. 39 ef 75 . . . woia wpa. Finally, the substitution of 
6 KUptos 7@v for 6 vids Tob avOpebrrov is only what we should expect in 
a document of the sub-apostolic age; and ‘our Lord’ had been mentioned 
just before by D at xv. 4. 

It may seem strange that D has given the saying about lamps and 
reins in a negative form. But D i. 2b shows a similar preference for 
negative expression. There, the writer begins to give us the Golden Rule 


? Apart from our passage, D has no instance of imép c. genit. except in these 
eucharistic formulas (which were perhaps traditional) and in i. 3 (where the 
influence of M(g) may be suspected; cp. Matt. v. 44). 
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in its affirmative form, as in M(g) (Matt. vii. 12), whence it is probable 
that all other instances of the affirmative form derive. But he passes over 
into the negative form, emphasizing the transition by a misplaced ,47. 
One whose mind runs in the pattern of moral codes will tend to prefer 
negative to affirmative exhortation. His inversion of lamps and reins 
may have been for the sake of a better cadence (if he treated the second 
syllable of éxAveo#a as short). 

Clearly, then, the Didachist would have acted reasonably in thus bor- 
rowing from Luke. Can we go farther and say that, in all probability, he 
actually did so? I think we can. 

The combination in D of two items which appear together in the 
same order (and substantially the same language and style) in Luke, 
though there they are separated by a short series of parabolic images, 
can hardly be a chance coincidence. Thus the question arises: did Luke 
insert, between these two (already combined) items, Luke xii. 36-39; 
or, on the other hand, did D omit these verses of Luke? In other words, 
was the combination of these two items already ‘given’ in the pre-Lukan 
evangelic tradition? 

(1) Luke xii. 36 ‘grows out of’ the preceding verses in a quite 
natural way, whereas Luke’s linkages, when he is combining different 
sources, are very frequently felt as artificial. The house-lamps are burn- 
ing brightly, and the servants girded for action, as they wait in the house 
at night for their master’s return from some wedding celebration. It is 
dark outside, so that they will not be forewarned of the master’s approach; 
their first knowledge of it will be his knock upon the door, and they 
must be ready to open it immediately. 

(2) Luke xii. 37 f., however, is probably an editorial addition made by 
Luke himself. (2) The implication of xii. 35 f. is that the master will 
return home late at night, when the house requires artificial light. One 
would assume that the servants would have had supper before his 
return. But in xii. 37b we are told that their master will gird himself 
and set them down at table, and will come and serve them: zrepilcicerac 
kai avaxAwet adrovs, Kai rrapeAOdv Siaxovyjcer adrois. The incoherence 
of the two pictures is so slight that by itself it might be overlooked or 
discounted. (6) But now compare Luke xvii. 7-10 (peculiar to Luke): 
‘Which of you, with a slave at the plough or in the pastures, will say to 
him, when he comes home from the farm, Come (apeA@dv) at once and 
recline at table (dvdzece, passive of dvaxAivew)? Will he not rather say to 
him, Prepare my dinner, and gird yourself (zepcLwodevos) and serve me 
(8:axdver por) while I eat and drink; and then you in your turn shall eat 
and drink?” Here everything is in order. The slave comes home at 
nightfall, like Gray’s ploughman, and the next thing on the programme 
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is, of course, supper. Naturally, the slave will not expect to take his own 
meal till he has prepared and served his master’s. It seems, then, that xii, 
37b is borrowed from the store of peculiar Lukan material represented 
by Luke xvii. 7-10. (c) What of verse 37a? It is probably an editorial 
transition. It may derive from Mark xiii. 35 (ypnyopetre obv- od oidare 
yap more 6 KUptos Tis oixias Epxerar). (d) The same verse of Mark may be 
the source of a further editorial addition, Luke xii. 38: «av év 77) Sevrépa 
Kav ev TH Tpitn dvdaxh €AOn, waxdpioi etow €xeivor—cp. Mark xiii. 35: 
7 Os, 7) wecovuxriov, 7) GAexropopwvias, 7 mpwi (Luke discards oye, which 
is too early an hour for the scene of Luke xii. 35; and zpwi, which is too 
late). (e) The appeal to Mark xiii. 35-37 is strengthened when we com- 
pare Luke xii. 37a ods 6 Kdpios ea eipynoe: ypnyopobvras with Mark 
Xiii. 36: ut) CADdy eEaidvns edpy duds xabevdovras. (f) But in Luke xii. 39 
the allusion to a thief and burglary points us to Matt. xxiv. 43: ...6 
oixodeordrTns Toia dvAakh (Luke alters this to wpa as a variation from his 
preceding verse) 6 xAémrns Epxerat, eypyydopnoev av Kai odK av eciace 
Siopuyx Piva TH oixiay adrod. (g) This appeal to Matt. xxiv. 43 is streng- 
thened when we compare Luke xii. 40 with Matt. xxiv. 44: 8:4 todo 
Kai dpeis yiveoBe Erousor- Cte F od SoKxeire wpa 6 vids Tod avOpumov 
€pxeras.! 

It therefore appears that, of the two Lukan verses paralleled in 
D xvi. 1, the former (Luke xii. 35) is intrinsically linked with Luke xii. 
36, while the latter (Luke xii. 40) probably presupposes Luke xii. 39, 
both being derived from a source (Matthew, M(g), or ‘Q’) in which they 
occurred together. It further appears that the proximity of these two 
verses to each other in Luke is not due to their having been together in 
a previous source, but is a consequence of Luke’s own (characteristic) 
editorial work. 

But in that case, it must be concluded that D is here dependent on 
Luke xii. 35-40. We cannot evade this conclusion by appealing to some 
conjectural Proto-Luke (whether one that lacked Luke’s Markan 
elements, or one that lacked the ‘Q’ elements), since Luke xii. 35-40 
combines Lukan special material with both Markan and ‘Q’ elements.’ 


' For the present argument, it is irrelevant whether Luke’s debt is to Matthew 
or to M(g) or ‘Q’. 

2 It is true that a Proto-Luke consisting of Q+L elements might be con- 
ceived to have contained Luke xii. 35, 36, immediately followed by xii. 39, 49. 
But the unmodulated transition from verse 36 to verse 39 would be harsh. And 
even if we grant that Proto-Luke was a stage in the composition of Luke, there 
is no evidence that it ever passed into circulation. It has been suggested above 
(p. 266) that ypnyopeire in D xvi. 1 is from ypyyopodvras in Luke xii. 37. 
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D xvi. 2, 3a B iv. 9, 10 

e id > ~ > > a 
- + . WS mpére ayanrdvrt ad’ dv 
Exopev p17) €AAeizrew, ypadewv eorrod- 
daca . . . 50 mpoodywpev ev ais 
€oxdrais Hpéepais* 

- 4 , ~ 
moves 5€ ovvaxOnoeobe Cnroivres 
ra avykovra tais ywyais tua 
, ‘ > , e ~ e = > 4 ‘ > , e ~ e > 
od yap whedjoe. dyads 6 mas | oddev yap woheAjoe Huds 6 Tas 
ypovos THs miorews Budv, eav py | xpdvos (ris Cwijs Kai) ris wicrews 
& 7@ eoxdTw Kaip@ TercwOFre. | jydv, av py) viv ev TH avopw 
3. & yap Tais eoxdrais tyepas | Kaip@ Kai Tois péAdovow oxKav- 
kth. SdAows, ws mpéme viois Oeod, 
avruor@pev. . . . 10. emi Td adro 
ovvepxopevot ouvlynreire mepi Tod 





Kowh ovpdépovtos. 


That there is some literary connexion between D xvi. 2 f. and B iv. 9 f. 
isobvious. Glover finds evidence that B is using a source (either D or D’s 
source) in the words ad’ dv éyowev. A reference, however, to Sophocles, 
Electra, 1376-80 (cp. Oed. Tyr. 314 f.), shows that the ‘evidence’ is far 
from conclusive ; the phrase can simply mean ‘to the best of my capacity’. 

Audet thinks that D and B here depend on a common source. He is 
fond of conjectural sources (M(g), a common source for B’s and D’s Two 
Ways, and now a common source for our passage). But it is an im- 
portant principle of comparative documentary criticism that unknown 
sources should not be conjectured without very positive arguments in 
their support." 

If, however, it is preferred to suppose that D xvi. 2 and B iv. g f. are 
immediately connected, Audet says that the secondary character of the 
B version seems to him ‘undeniable’. He argues that the Didachist is 
addressing people who had become Christians when they were already 
‘of a certain age’, and at a time when the Parousia was still thought to be 
imminent. He therefore uses the phrase ‘the whole period of your faith’ 
quite naturally; but B ‘enervates’ the phrase by his ‘addition’: ‘now in 


‘J. M. Creed (¥.7.S. xxxix (1938), p. 379) would identify the common 
source of B iv. 9 f. and D xvi. 2 f. with the common source of the Two Ways. 
But whoever first wrote od yap &dedAjoe Huds (spas) 6 mas xpdvos ris micTEews udv 
(tuav) was presumably a Christian. Audet has shown that B did not invent the 
Two Ways theme, but is there any probability that his source for it was a 
Christian version of the theme? (The exordium of the Two Ways in D (and in the 
Doctrina Apostolorum) has Christian features which are conspicuously absent 
from B’s Two Ways; so, too, has D (and Doctrina) v. 1, compared with B xx. 1.) 
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the lawless season’. And while D urges common research, ‘as though in 
haste’, of the means of perfection, B only casually recommends com- 
mon research of ‘common advantage’. Again: ‘It seems to me un- 
believabie that the Didachist, at a relatively late date, needed to pick up, 
from B’s diffused language, an echo of the participle ovvepydnevor, to 
make of it his leitmotiv . . . but it is just what we should expect, that B 
should characteristically dilute the Didache’s precise recommendation’ 
(op. cit., p. 163)." 

It is piquant to compare with these arguments the impression made 
on Armitage Robinson (Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache, pp. 67 f.) by 
a comparison of our two passages: “The “‘last days” ’ of B ‘are those in 
which he and his readers are living. .. . But for the Didachist “the last 
time” and “the last days” are in the future—not in the present, as they 
are for Barnabas, who was dealing with a real situation of anxiety 
and peril. The Didachist’s “last days” are a literary reminiscence of 
Matt. xxiv. 10 ff.’ 

Plainly, of these two critics, one, if not both, is allowing his judgement 
to be affected by extraneous considerations or parti pris. Is it possible to 
apply some more scientific test to the question at issue? 

(1) D xvi. 2 stands in quite good logical connexion with its context. 
The previous sentence has urged the readers to be spiritually on the 
qui vive. They are now told to meet frequently to search out what can 
profit their souls, so as to reach perfection in the time of the end. In the 
following verses the features of the Last Days are described. 

But in literary colour and mood our verse is in marked contrast with 
what precedes and what follows it. The preceding verse is made up out 
of Gospel metaphors, and retains their poetic warmth. And the verses 
following verse 2 are couched in the rhetoric of Apocalyptic. D xvi. 2 
itself, however, is a piece of sober ecclesiastical prose, entirely free from 
metaphor and rhetoric. 

(2) It is to be observed that our verse in D means something quite 
different from the meaning of the corresponding passage in B iv. 1ob. 
The latter is an exhortation to the individual member of a local church 
not to ‘lead the solitary life as though he were already justified’.? It is 
comparable to, and may be inspired by, Hebrews x. 25.3 But D’s exhorta- 


270 


? However, if I am right, D’s picking up of ovvépxeo8a: from B here is exactly 
parallel to his picking up of ypnyopetv (from Luke xii. 37) at D xvi. 1. 

2 Philo (De Migratione Abrahae, 89 f.) criticizes those who ‘as if they lived 
alone by themselves in the desert, or as if . . . they were ignorant . . . of human 
society . . seek the pure truth in itself’. It looks as if ‘blue-doming’ were endemic 
in Alexandria; and B may emanate from Alexandria. 

3 Robinson says (¥.7.S. xxxv (1934), p. 145) that Ps.-Barnabas had read the 
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tion is to multiply the meetings of the local church. There seems to be 
no New Testament parallel to this. We may compare Ignatius, Ephe- 
sians, xiii. 1, and ad Polycarpum, iv. 2: muxvérepov ovvaywyai ywéobwoav 
xrA. Thus the affinity of the B passage is with the New Testament, that 
of the D passage is with the sub-apostolic writers. 

(3) The only considerable element of D xvi, outside verse 2, for which 
no extraneous source can be plausibly assigned is ‘on behalf of your 
life’ in verse 1. It therefore seems a priori probable that xvi. 2 is also 
a borrowed morsel, though the idea of ‘perfection’ (cp. reAew Aire) is 
characteristic of the Didachist, and this may warn us that here, as else- 
where, he has edited his loan. 

(4) Turning now to B iv. g f., we find that this passage has several 
words characteristic of B: 51d, tpocéyw, avopos, ueAAw. oxavdadov, on the 
other hand, occurs only once elsewhere in B (at iv. 3), but this occur- 
rence is shortly before our passage, so that the word might be in the 
author’s mind. The insertion of was between the noun and its article 
(6 mas ypovos) is rather unusual (cp. Acts xx. 18 and Galatians v. 14); 
it is therefore interesting to find it again in B xxi. 5 (rod wavros Kdcpov). 
It is possible that Ps.-Barnabas had read 1 Peter,’ and we may therefore 
compare ‘the time of our faith’ with 1 Peter i. 17: rov ris mapouxias dudv 
ypovov and with ibid. iv. 2: rov émiAourov év capKi xpdvov- dpKeros yap 
6 mapeAnAvbas xpovos xrA., where there is the same contrast between the 
periods after, and before, conversion. This leaves us with os mpézee 
viois Geod, with which cp. Ephesians v. 3: xafas mpéme dyiows, and 
& 7 avouw Kap@ and avrior@pev, cp. Ephesians vi. 13.7 On the whole, 
then, our passage of B seems to present us with the sort of vocabu- 
lary and literary affinities which we should expect from Ps.-Barnabas, 
and does not call for the hypothesis of some unfamiliar source. 

(5) In particular, this passage must be compared with some earlier 
passages in B: 

B i. 8, ii. 1 f. B. iv. g f. 
€ym dé | wodda dé OéAwy ypa- 
odx ds SiSdoxados, | dew ody ws Sidd- 
GW’ ds efs €€ tudv | cxaros <aAd’ ws 


trodeifw dAiya. . . . | mpémer ayaravre ad’ 








l. I. epav odv | dv éxouev pi éd- 
Epistle to the Hebrews; this was a considered judgement (contrast his earlier 
reserve, Barnabas, Hermas, and the Didache, p. 23). 

' Cp. Robinson, ¥.7.S. xxxv (1934), p. 138, p. 144 n. 1. 

* The pervading influence of Ephesians in B was affirmed by Robinson 
(7.T.S. xxxv (1934), pp. 124 f., 129, 135 f.), not all of whose examples are 
necessarily to be accepted. It may be pointed out here that D xvi. 5 may also be 
linked with 1 Peter (see below, p. 282). 
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Examination of these parallels shows that the contents and wording of 
B iv. 9 f. are very largely identical with what is found elsewhere in the 
epistle, especially in the last section of ch. i and the opening of ch. ii; 
in ii. 10; and in iv. 1-3. Our passage could in fact almost be described as 
a repetition of i. 8, ii. 1 f., padded out with borrowings from the stretch 


of intervening material. 


It is important to observe that among the ideas which D xvi. 2f. 
shares with B iv. g f. are some that obviously link up in B with previous 
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passages in the epistle. (a) D speaks of ‘searching out the things that 
appertain to your souls’, which is paralleled by B’s injunction to ‘join 
in searching out concerning the common good’. But B’s phrase, in its 
turn, is plainly echoing B ii. 1 ‘to search out the judgements of the Lord’, 
Bii. 10b ‘we ought to be exact about our salvation’, and B iv. 1a ‘to seek 
out the things that can save us’. (b) D speaks of ‘the last season’ and ‘the 
last days’, and is paralleled by B’s ‘last days’ and ‘lawless season’; but 
these, again, are echoes of B ii. 1 ‘the days being evil etc.’, and B iv. 1b 
‘the error of the present season’. 

In short, B iv. 9 f. is a ‘middle term’ between D xvi. 1f. on the one 
hand and several earlier passages of B on the other. It is anchored to its 
‘middle’ position by the long phrase which it shares with D and which 
is without parallel elsewhere in B. 

(6) Students of the Synoptic Problem are familiar with the idea of a 
‘middle term’; Mark is a middle term between Matthew and Luke in 
the ‘triple tradition’. If B iv. g f. is intermediary between D and the 
earlier passages of B, there are only two ways of escaping the conclusion 
that it is the source of the D passage. (a) It might be suggested that 
B iv. 9 f., though it looks like an echo of the (earlier) parallel passages in 
B, was really written before them, the section B i. 8 to B iv. 3 having 
been inserted by the author while revising his composition. Against 
this suggestion stands the fact that already in i. 7 the author had written: 
‘The Lord has made known to us through the prophets the past things, 
and the present things, and having given us first fruits of the knowledge 
of the things to come &c.’ This seems to be the programme of what is to 
follow. B ii. 4-iii. 5 deals with the ‘past things’; iv. 1 introduces the ‘pre- 
sent things’; and the ‘things to come’ are mentioned in that same section 
(leading up to iv. 3: ‘the final scandal has drawn near’). The discussion 
of the ‘things to come’ in fact includes our passage (iv. 9 f.) and is con- 
tinued in iv. 12 ff. It seems, therefore, that ii. 1 and the other passages 
anticipating the language and idea of iv. g f. are all part of the process of 
composition outlined in i. 7 and can hardly be subsequent rehandlings 
of the later passage. 

(5) It is not, I suppose, an impossible hypothesis that Ps.-Barnabas 
had so steeped himself in the thought of D xvi. 2 f., before he began to 
write at all, that his knowledge of it influenced and coloured his writing 
already in B ii. 1 and iv. 1-3, before he actually quoted from it in iv. g f. 
It is certainly probable that something of this sort is responsible for 
his many anticipations of the Two Ways before he finally takes up this 
theme on a grand scale. But, in the first place, such a dominant influence 
of a short and (in itself) insignificant text like D xvi. 2 f. is harder to 
imagine than that of a comparatively major work like the Two Ways 
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source. Secondly, the ideas picked up by B (except, of course, in iv. g f, 
itself) from D are quite ordinary and in themselves unimpressive, and 
are expressed in words which hardly suggest D’s influence. 

(7) Still, it may be urged, the passages in the early part of B which 
anticipate iv. g f. conspicuously fail to illustrate precisely the group of 
words (oddev yap wdeArjoes «7A.) in which B iv. g f. and D xvi. 2 f. actually 
and completely coincide. ‘To meet this consideration, it seems desirable 
to show how the idea behind this group of words arises out of, and 
seems to be created by, the argument of the passage in B in which these 
words are embedded. 

In B iv. 6 ff. the author has argued that the ‘covenant’ belongs not to 
the Jews but to the Christians, the Israelites having lost it by turning to 
idols. When Moses heard that the people had (thus) broken the Law, 
he cast down the two tables of the covenant and so ‘their covenant was 
shattered’. This disaster appears to impress our author, who breaks off to 
explain that, though not as a doctor, he is anxious to write to them. 


Wherefore, let us take heed in the last days. For the whole time of our 
faith will profit us nothing, unless, now in the lawless season and amid 
the scandals that are to come, we resist, as becomes men who are sons 
of God, so that the Black One may not obtain covert entrance. Let us 
flee from all vanity; let us hate the deeds of the evil way utterly. Do not 
retire apart and live alone as already justified, but come together and 
search out together the common good. For Scripture says, Woe to them 
that are prudent unto themselves and understanding in their own sight. 
... The Lord will judge the world without respect of persons. . . . (This 
may remind us) lest perchance we should take repose as being ‘called’ and 
fall to slumber in our sins, and the Evil Ruler should get power over us 
and thrust us away from the Lord’s kingdom. Consider this aiso, my 
brethren; when you see that after such great signs and wonders occurring 
in Israel, even so they were abandoned. Let us take heed, lest (as Scripture 
says) we be found to have been ‘many called’ but ‘few chosen’. 


This is not the composition of a great stylist or a profound thinker. 
But it has its own underlying logic and coherence. It is a warning to 
Christians based on the favours first bestowed upon, and then with- 
drawn from, the Israelites. Just as the Israelites had been selected to 
receive through Moses the covenant, but had lost their privilege through 
their sins, so too the Christians, though truly called, are not thereby 
assured of their heavenly reward. If they are not careful, if they grow 
slack in their resistance to temptation, the devil will take his chance and 
disappoint them of their hope. The writer adds a warning against non- 
attendance at community worship, because these meetings are occasions 
for common deliberation about their spiritual course, and for growth in 
spiritual understanding. Thus the points of contact with D show no sign 
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of being intrusive in B; on the contrary, they carry the nerve of the argu- 
ment of B’s whole paragraph. 

A verdict of comparative documentary criticism is strong in propor- 
tion to the number of the accumulating and converging probabilities 
on which it rests. The passage under review is too short to supply such 
an accumulation. But so far as it goes, the evidence seems to point to the 
conclusion that not B but D is the borrower. 


III 

In the Bryennios manuscript D xvi. 5b runs as follows: of 5€ dzo- 
pewdvres ev TH miore: adtav owbrycovrat vm’ adtod Tod Karab€waros. The 
Georgian version presupposes azo in place of dd, and Audet accepts 
and as the correct reading. This preference is connected with his inter- 
pretation of the xard@eua. This word does not occur in the LXX, and 
its only New Testament occurrence is Apocalypse xxii. 3: Kai wav xard- 
Bewa ov €orar ETL, 

Audet suggests that xaraBeua (cp. xardfeors = depositio) might have 
had the meaning ‘corpse’ and thence, ‘more vaguely’, that of ‘the tomb’ 
or ‘death’. Then the Apocalypse passage will mean: ‘and as for any 
death, there shall be none henceforward’ (cp. the reference in the pre- 
vious verse to ‘the leaves of the tree of life’). And D xvi. 5b could be 
translated: ‘(they will be saved) from death itself’. 

This is ingenious but hazardous. (a) It involves accepting the reading 
amd, But whereas the obscurity of the other: reading might well have 
moved a copyist to emend dd to the very obvious az, it seems less 
likely that the innocuous az should have been altered into the difficult 
ind.' Difficilior lectio potior. 

(b) The meaning of ‘corpse’ for xard#eya is unexampled. Thus the 
conjecturally derived meaning of ‘tomb’ or ‘death’ is without positive 
foundation. On the other hand, the meaning ‘an accursed thing’ is found 
in Act. Phil. xxviii, p. 15, 12 Bonnet, and in Audollent, Def. Tab. 22, 23 
(references in Arndt and Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New 
Testament, s.v.; I have not checked them). The same meaning is pre- 
supposed by the derived verb xarafeuarilw (Matt. xxvi. 74, also Act. Phil. 
and Irenaeus). This is also the meaning indicated for Apocalypse xxii. 3 
bya comparison of that text with Zech. xiv. 11: ai dvdBewa ovdx Eorat Ere. 

Textual criticism and lexicography thus point to im’ adrod 0d Karabé- 
paros as the correct reading in D, and to the translation: ‘by the (personal 
agency of) the Accursed itself (or himself)’. 

What then is the meaning of ‘the Accursed’ in this context? It seems 
to suppose something like Galatians iii. 13: Christ ‘redeemed us from 


1 


odlecfa ind is not found in N.T.; but cp. Philo, Leg. All. ii. 101. 
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the curse (xardpas) of the Law by becoming a curse (xardpa) on our 
behalf’. 

I know no evidence from the Didache elsewhere connecting it with 
Galatians. There is, however, evidence which may suggest that the 
Didachist knew B, and B vii. 7 could be the source of D’s thought in the 
passage we are considering; for in B vii. 7 the ‘accursed’ (émxardparos) 
scapegoat is viewed as a figure of Christ. 


IV 


D xvi. 6 foretells, as harbingers of the Parousia, ‘the signs of truth’, 
three in number. The second of these is ‘a trumpet sound’, the third is 
‘resurrection of the dead’. The first is oqpeiov éxmerdcews ev odpavir. 
What does this mean? Audet proposes to take the phrase ‘simply accord- 
ing to the normal meaning of its terms’ (op. cit., p. 473). According to 
him, this will produce the translation: ‘(sign of) l’ouverture dans le ciel’. 
This ‘opening in the sky’ will be, he says, ‘the first moment of the End 
and at the same time “first sign” that the event is already taking place’. 
He finds this opening in the sky mentioned also in Apocalypse vi. 14: 
6 ovpavos arrexwpicOn ois BiBAlov. 

The passage in the Apocalypse is far from offering a close parallel. It 
does not use the word ‘sign’ and—more important—it does not speak 
of an opening in the sky but of something much more ‘apocalyptic’, the 
rolling back of the whole sky as if it were an envelope which one could 
totally remove: ‘le ciel se retira, comme un livre qu’on roule’ (tr. Allo). 

What of the ‘normal meaning’ of D’s words? (1) The normal meaning 
of éxzreravvvyju is not ‘to produce a gap’; it is ‘to spread out’, as wings, or 
arms. It is also used once of disintegrating a garland of flowers; and 
Aelian (Nat. An. ii. 12) writes of the hare sleeping éxmemrapeévois trois 
Breddpors (not, that is, ‘with holes in its eyelids’ but ‘with eyelids ex- 
tended’). A passage in Hippocrates speaks of organs of the body being éx- 
merrapeva (which W. H. S. Jones, Loeb Edition, translates “expanded’). 
There is also a passage in Hippocrates (Off. 11) which speaks of wounds 
as éxmerrapeéva, ‘gaping’. This last passage seems to be the only one listed 
in the dictionaries which approximates to the meaning which Audet 
desiderates, and it will be observed that it occurs in a technical work. 
Judging by the synoptic gospels’ accounts of the baptism of Christ, the 
normal word for Audet’s meaning would be avovypya, oxiows, oxiopa, OF 
oxiopes. 

(2) If éxméracis in the D passage meant ‘opening’, we should have 
expected not év odpav@ but rod odpavod. exméracis is an active verbal 

noun, and should take the objective genitive. 
D xvi. 6-8 is to be compared with Matt. xxiv. 30 f.: 
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D xvi. 6-8 Matt. xxiv. 30 f. 

6. kai tore havyjcerar Ta Onpeta | 30. Kai Tore Pavjcerat TO onpEtov 

ris GAnPeiass' mp@rov anpeiov | rob viob tod avOpwmov ev TH 





exmerdcews ev ovpave@, elra onetov | odpav@ Kat tore Koovrar macar 
, e ~ a ‘sm ‘ 
dwviis odAmuyyos, Kai 76 tpirov | at dvdai Tijs yijs, Kai dyovrar Tov 
~ e ~ > ‘ 
dvdoracis vexp@v' 7. od mavrwv | vidv rod avOpwrov épxdpuevov eri 
7 = ~ 7 ‘ 
8, GW’ as éppély “Ha 6 | trav vededAdv tod odpavod pera 
’ ‘ , e @ > 5 , ‘ 36. Ma 
kipws Kal mdvres of Gyo per vvdpews Kal Sdfns moAAjs. 31. 
abrod. 8. tore Oyerar 6 Kdopos | Kal arooredei Tovs ayyéAous adrob 
‘ , > , > , ~ 4 ar 7 ar 
rov KUpiov épxydpevov éemdvw tav | pera adAmvyyos (dwvrijs) peydAns, 
7 ~ =~ 4 > 4 
veheAv Tod odpavod..... kai émovvdgovot tos exAeKxrous 
avrod é€x TY Tecodpwr avéuwy, 
> _ v 
am” daxpwv ovpavav ews axpowv 
avrTav. 





The parallel between the opening words of D xvi. 6 and those of 
Matt. xxiv. 30 suggests that, as usual, D depends on the M(g) stream of 
synoptic tradition. Matthew’s xai rére is supported by Mark and Luke, 
but both the latter lack the following words (from davyjcera: to ai dvAai 
Tis yijs). 

M(g) will also have been the source of D’s ‘trumpet cry’, which is 
omitted by Mark and Luke. D’s ‘sign’ of the resurrection, not of all 
men but of ‘the saints’, is probably an interpretation of M(g)’s émovva- 
fovow Tovs exAexrovs avrod (cp. 1 Thessalonians iv. 16: of vexpoi év Xpror@ 
dvaorncovrat mpa@rov, where Paul also is probably expounding M(g)). 
Similarly D’s rére oyerar 6 Kdapos corresponds to M(g)’s “Then. . . shall 
all the tribes of the earth . . . see etc.’ It may also be worth noting that 
D’s ws éppéOy is a Matthaean formula. Thus D xvi. 6-8 is practically 
a copy of Matt. xxiv. 30-31, with the omissions and rearrangements 
necessitated by D’s decision to select and enumerate three signs. For 
D’s enumerative use of the adverb ‘first’ it is interesting to compare 
D i. 2, where again it is combined with an editing of M(g) material; 
cp. also D v. 1 and ix. 2 (in v. 1 the word is once again, probably, the 
result of D’s editing of a source; there is nothing corresponding to it 
in the parallel passage in B). In D xvi. 7 the substitution of ‘the Lord’ 
for ‘the Son of Man’ reminds us of the same substitution in D xvi. 1 ( see 
above, p. 266).! 


* It will be seen that I differ widely from Glover (op. cit., pp. 24 f.) in my 
view of D xvi. 6-8. Glover fails, in my judgement, to give adequate weight to the 
accumulation of parallels between our passage and Matt. rxiv. 30 f. He does 
not see the influence of émovvdgovar rods éxAexTods adrod i. D’s sign of the 
resurrection of the just. And while he does not regard the ‘sign of outstretching 
in heaven’ as ‘a great deviation from’ the sign of the Son of Man, he does not 
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It seems to me that we are thus forced to the conclusion that oneiov 
exrreTacews ev ovpav® is D’s exegesis of M(g)’s 76 onpeiov rod vio’ rod 
avOpurov év T@ odpava.' 

To us such a piece of exegesis may appear to be an example of obscurum 
per obscurius.? But would it have seemed such to the Didachist ? 

There is a notion about the Parousia which still finds expression in the 
Roman Office for the feast of the Invention of the Cross: ‘hoc signum 
crucis erit in caelo cum Dominus ad iudicandum venerit.’ The earliest 
indubitable witness to this notion is Origen (commenting on Matt. xxiv, 
29-30): 7d Te onpeiov, & eipnvorrorjOn 7a €v odpave Kai emi yijs, davetra 
«tA, Origen is plainly alluding to Colossians i. 20: eipnvotoujaas S14. rod 
aipatos Tob oraupod avrod ete Ta emi TIS ys €iTE TA €v TOis Ovpavois.3 

It may well be that this explanation of the Sign of the Son of Man was 
not invented by Origen but was already traditional in his time. The 
prayer-gesture of ‘the sign of the cross’ was apparently very common 
among the Christians of Tertullian’s milieu: ‘Ad omnem progressum 
atque promotum, ad omnem aditum et exitum, ad vestitum et calciatum, 
ad lavacra, ad mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaecumque 
nos conversatio exercet, frontem signaculo terimus’ (De Corona, 3). 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1. vi. 11) speaks of the letter tau as 
Tov Kupiakod onpeiov Tuos. It will be noticed that 76 xupaxdy onpeiov 
could be a rendering of the Matthaean 70 onpetov rod viod rod avOpusmov, 
with the substitution of xvpios for 6 vids tod avOpesrrov which we have 
already met twice in D. 


appear to realize that it is in fact an exegesis of it (see below). Glover is pursuing 
a thesis, holding that D’s source was not Matthew but ‘Q’; and therefore he 
insists on the fact that D never agrees with Mark against Matthew, and would 
like to believe that none of Matthew’s ‘Markan’ features recur in D. D, he holds 
(op. cit., p. 13), shows ‘an unfailing discrimination against any material Luke and 
Matthew drew from Mark’. Yet in D xvi. 6-8 we have already seen that Mark, 
Matthew, and D agree in «ai tore (D xvi. 6) and in rére dyserar 6 xdapos (D xvi. 8, 
for which Matthew has ‘then all the tribes of the earth shall see’, and Mark ‘then 
shall they see’), and again in ‘the Lord’, or ‘the Son of Man’, ‘coming on (or in) 
clouds’. And there is a latent agreement between D’s resurrection of the just 
and Mark’s and Matthew’s ‘collecting of the elect’. The fact is, that Matthew 
is a ‘middle term’ between Mark and D in this passage. And this implies that 
either D is dependent on Matthew, or else Matthew, D, and Mark are dependent 
on a source which I have called M(g) and which we have no criteria for dis- 
tinguishing from Matthew. 

' A variant reading in Matthew omits 7, which may be astylistic improvement. 

2 The obscurity of ‘the sign of the Son of Man in the sky’ may be the reason 
why it is lacking in Mark (and therefore, of course, in Luke). 

3 Origen’s Greek is preserved in a Catena (cp. Origenes Matthdus-Erklarung, 
ii, p. 100, Klostermann). The Latin version seems to presuppose, in place of 
elpjvorronOn, something like odpdvia €zr017}n (see Klostermann’s note ad loc.), thus 
obscuring the reference to Colossians. 
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The same use of the word ‘sign’ to mean something representing or 
suggesting the cross is found in two passages of the Odes of Solomon 
(which ‘cannot be later than 210 A.D.’, says Mingana, Bulletin of the Fohn 
Rylands Library, 1921-2, p. 182): 

(1) I expanded my hands, and I sanctified (them to) my Lord: 

For the expansion of my hands is his sign. 

And my standing erect (cp. Connolly, 7.T.S. xxiv (1923), p. 153) 

Is the upright wood. (xxvii. 1-2.)! 
The act of ‘expanding the hands’ is, of course, the adoption of the 
‘orans’ attitude. How that attitude would be a ‘sign of our Lord’ is ex- 
plained in lines 2 to 4 of the Ode (“The word . . . “wood” refers fre- 
quently in Syriac literature to the Cross’, Harris and Mingana, ad loc.). 
The Christian, standing upright, with his arms extended in prayer, is 
a living rvzros of Christ hanging with arms stretched out on the cross. 

(2) I stretched out my hands and approached my Lord; 

For the stretching out of my hands is his sign; 

And my standing-erect is the upright wood (Connolly, loc. cit.) 

That was set up on the way of the Righteous One. 

(xlii. 1-2, H. and M., p. 403.) 

The Odes of Solomon are preserved for us in Syriac, but there are 
strong reasons for thinking that the Syriac is a translation from Greek. 
What would have been the Greek original of ‘the stretching out of my 
hands is his sign’? Harris and Mingana, commenting on Ode xlii, say: 
‘The writer is working on the 88th Psalm as a description of the descent 
into Hades, and in this very Psalm stand the sentences: 

I cried unto thee, O Lord, all day long, 

I spread out my hands.’ 
The Greek (LXX) for the second of these sentences from Psalm Ixxxviii 
is: duer€raca tas xeipds ov. But the verb dcameravvupe is not found in 
the New Testament or the Apostolic Fathers, and Liddell and Scott give 
no noun formed from it.? It seems quite likely that the Odist may have 
written something like: éxméracis yap Tv xeipav pov onpeiov adrod; 
though he may have written éxraois instead of éxwéraars. In either case, 
there seems good reason to think that he, at least, would have understood 
D's onyciov exmerdcews év odpave as referring to an expected cruciform 
apparition in the sky such as we find suggested in Origen. 

It appears, moreover, that such was the meaning read into D’s phrase 
by the author of the Didascalia, who shows a knowledge of the Dida- 
che. In Didascalia vi. 15 (ad fin.) the ‘tittle’ of Matt. v. 18 is explained 

* Tr. Harris and Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, ii, p. 356 (with 
Connolly’s correction). 

* daréracua was used by Theodotion at Ez. xxvii. 7 ( = ‘awning’ ?). 
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(in the Latin version of Didascalia) thus: ‘signum est extensionis ligni’.' 
“There can be little doubt’, says Connolly, ‘that the author of the Dida- 
scalia took the expression “sign of extension” ’ from the Didache, ‘and 
that his Greek was onpeiov éxmerdcews Tob EvAov. 

I suggest, then, without of course any claim to originality, that this 
traditional exegesis of D’s onyueiov éxmerdcews €v odpav is correct. This 
exegesis will be strengthened if we can find a plausible explanation of 
D’s choice of éxmerdvvuu rather than éxreivw for ‘stretching out’ (John 
xxi. 18 uses €xreivw, and this was presumably the usual colloquial word 
for crucifixion; cp. Epictetus lI. xxvi. 22, quoted by Arndt and Ging- 
rich, op. cit.). Here we may again seek help trom B, which quotes (xii. 4), 
as a prophecy of the crucifixion, Isa. Ixv. 2: 6Anv rv jyépav éferéraca 
Tas xeipds pou mpos Aadv ameOA xrd.* If the Didachist had read B he 
might not unnaturally borrow the word é€xzérac:s from B’s quotation 
of Isa. Ixv. 2 in his own explanation of the Sign of the Son of Man, the 
‘dominical sign’ of Clement of Alexandria. 

To sum up this long discussion: It is optimistic of Audet to defend 
his interpretation of onyeiov éxmerdcews év odpav@ by appeal to ‘the 
normal meaning of its terms’ and to Apocalypse vi. 14. D xvi. 6-8 partly 
reproduces and partly interprets what we find in Matt. xxiv. 30 f., and 
his onpetov éxrrerdcews corresponds with Matthew’s onpeiov 707 viod ro8 
avOpcrov. B xii. 4 gives us the clue to D’s meaning here, and this is con- 
firmed by comparison with the Odes of Solomon and by the Didascalia’s 
use of ‘sign of extension’. D’s exegesis of the Sign of the Son of Man 
anticipates that witnessed by Origen. 

It may be added that it does not seem altogether probable that an 
early Christian, seeking to solve the riddle of the Sign of the Son of Man, 
would have been content to explain it by anything so simple as the 
appearance of an aperture in the sky. 


V 


Apart from one obvious loan from Luke (or, conceivably, Proto-Luke), 
the links with the synoptic tradition which we have so far noted in 
D xvi are, more precisely, links with a ‘source’ which, in order not to 
beg any question, I have designated M(g): a Greek document (or oral 
tradition in Greek) which we have not been able to distinguish from our 


' The Syriac lacks the word ‘sign’, but Connolly says that the Latin ‘certainly 
preserves the original form of the expression’ (Didascalia Apostolorum, p. 218 n.). 
2 Isa. Ixv. 2 is quoted by St. Paul, Romans x. 21, but without reference to the 
crucifixion. It is interesting to note that, at xii. 2b, B had said that Moses, being 
inspired to ‘make a rvzov of the cross’, ‘stretched out his arms’, using there the 
word éxreivw, as in John xxi; the LXX uses ézaipw. 
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Matthew. M(g) appears as a ‘middle term’ between D and Mark; we 
have found no evidence that D used Mark. 

I wish now to examine the rest of D xvi in the light of the foregoing 
investigations. We shall find that it contains elements which could come 
from Mark, but which could equally well come from M(g), and we must 
clearly, in the circumstances, accept the latter hypothesis. 

(1) D xvi. 3 7AnOvvOjcovra: = Matt. xxiv. 12: mAnbuvOjvar (om. 

Mark). 
mAnOvvOjcovrar ot Yevdorpodjra: = Matt. xxiv. 11: 
moAXoi yevdorpodjra éyepOjoovrat (om. Mark). 
kai d0opeis = Matt. ibid.: Kai mAavjcover rodovs 
(om. Mark). 
(xai orpadjoovrat 7a mpdBara eis AUKous, cp. Matt. x. 
16 (om. Mark).) 
%) aydarn orpadjcerar cis picos, cp. Matt. xxiv. 12: 
duyjoeras } aydmrn Tav mov (om. Mark). 

(2) D. xvi. 4a adfavovons yap rijs avopias = Matt. xxiv. 12: da 70 

aAnObuvOivat THY avopziay (om. Mark). 

ponoovow adArjAovs Kai Sudfovor Kal mapadurcover = 
Matt. xxiv. 10: daAAjAovs mapadwaove. Kai 
puojcovow adAnAovs. (For D’s dudfovs, cp. 
Matt. x. 23.) Cp. Mark xiii. 12 f., which, how- 
ever, despite its position, is parallel not with 
Matt. xxiv but with Matt. x. 

(3) D xvi. 4b introduces the figure, though not the name, of the Anti- 
christ. Antichrist appears also in 2 Thessalonians and 1 John, but not 
obviously (in the singular) in M(g) or in any of the synoptic gospels. 
D describes him as ‘the world-deceiver’, and says that ‘he will do signs 
and wonders and the earth will be delivered into his hands, and he will 
do unlawful things which have never occurred from (the beginning of) 
the age. Then the creation of men will enter the fiery ordeal of testing, 
ete,” 

That Antichrist is a deceiver we learn also from 2 Thessalonians, where 
he represents himself as God and comes with ‘lying signs and wonders’ 
(2 Thess. ii. 4, 9). 

The apocalyptic teaching of 1 and 2 Thessalonians is itself dependent 
on the current of tradition that took shape in M(g).' But D xvi. 4b is, 

* J.B. Orchard, “Thessalonians and the Synoptic Gospels’, Biblica, xix (1938), 
PP. 19-42. Rigaux (Les Epitres aux Thessaloniciens, pp. 102-5) criticizes Orchard’s 
conclusions, being concerned to deny Paul’s dependence on written documents. 
For my present purpose, it would be enough to maintain that the oral tradition 


to which Paul is indebted was that stream of tradition which is preserved for us 
in Matthew rather than in Mark or Luke. 
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I think, connected with M(g) otherwise than by the mediation of 1 and 
2 Thessalonians. 

Just as D’s ‘world-deceiver’ will perform signs and wonders and 
the earth will be delivered into his hands, so in Matt. xxiv. 24 we are told 
that ‘pseudochrists’ (cp. D’s ‘as son of God’) and ‘pseudoprophets’ will 
offer ‘great signs and wonders, so as to deceive, if it were possible, even the 
elect’. D has inferred from this that, except the elect, the world will in 
fact be deceived by the false teaching and wiil submit to its authority, 
Similarly in 2 Thessalonians ii. 10-12 the non-Christians believe the 
teaching of the Lawless One. 

And if D’s Antichrist will do unlawful things ‘which have never oc- 
curred from (the beginning of) the age’, we read in Matt. xxiv. 21 of 
a great tribulation ‘such as has not occurred since the beginning of the 
world’. There is nothing corresponding to this in 2 Thessalonians. 
(Matt. xxiv. 21 and 24 are closely paralleled in Mark xiii.) 

(4) D xvi. 5b Kai oxavdarccOjcovrar modAoi = Matt. xxiv. 10: xai 

Tore oxavdadabycovrat moAAoi (om. Mark). 
ot 5€ drropewavres ... cwOyjcovrar = Matt. xxiv. 13: 
6 5é bropeivas . . . ewOyoerar (Mark xiii. 13). 

It remains to add that D xvi. 5a sums up the evils of the end as ‘the 
fiery ordeal of testing’, with which we may compare 1 Peter iv. 12: ‘Be 
not dismayed by the fiery ordeal taking place amongst you for a trial.’ 
The word z¥pwors does not occur elsewhere in the Apostolic Fathers or 
the New Testament (except in Apoc. xviii. 9, 18, where it is used in the 
literal sense). But 1 Peter and D may be independent of each other, and 
both dependent on Proverbs xxvii. 21 (and/or Psa. Ixvi. 10, quoted by 
E. G. Selwyn on 1 Pet. iv. 12).? 

The ingredients of D xvi for which no plausible source in Luke 
(Proto-Luke ?), M(g), or B may be assigned are thus exiguous. ‘On be- 
half of your life’ may be a reminiscence of the Eucharistic formulas 
found earlier in D. ‘Meet together frequently’ is a variation on B’s 

' The pseudochrists and pseudoprophets of M(g) seem to have become the 
single world-deceiver of D, the single Lawless One of 2 Thessalonians. Such con- 
centration is typical of the dynamism of apocalyptic; periods of future suffering 
are resumed in the Great Tribulation, days of the Lord in the Great Day—the 
series is summed to infinity. The opposite process is seen at work in 1 John ii. 18: 
“You have heard that Antichrist is coming; and even now there are many anti- 
christs.’ But it seems not impossible that both Paul and D found authority for 
their single deceiver ir: the Abomination of Desolation ‘standing in the holy place’ 
(Matt. xxiv. 15; cp. 2 Thessalonians ii. 4: ‘so as to take his seat in the temple of 
God, representing himself as God’. Mark lacks Matt.’s ‘holy place’). ed 

2 | ought perhaps to refer to Glover’s treatment of some of the issues raised in 
the text (op. cit., pp. 22 ff.). Once again Glover fails to notice the accumulation of 


points of agreement between Matthew and D. But again he is correct in noting 
that D never agrees with Mark (except when Mark also agrees with Matthew). 
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‘eschew the solitary life’. ‘Be perfected’ is a repetition of a favourite 
theme of the Didachist. The single Antichrist is a common primitive 
Christian recapitulation of the pseudochrists of M(g). The fiery ordeal 
of testing may possibly be an echo of 1 Peter, though perhaps a direct 
echo of the Old Testament. Finally, in xvi. 7, we have a quotation from 
the Old Testament (Zech. xiv. 5). The Didachist in this chapter seems 
to be rather an editor than an author. Similar editorial activity would be 
disclosed by an analysis of his treatment of the Two Ways source. The 
difference is, that the Iwo Ways is a non-biblical source edited by 
borrowings from M(g), while in D xvi the loans from M(g) are embel- 
lished by borrowings from Luke and B. 


In conclusion, I will attempt to state succinctly wherein my results 
differ from those of Audet and Glover. Both these authors wish to ex- 
clude any dependence of D on any of our gospels. Glover appeals to 
‘a collection of sayings’, which, if I understand him aright, included 
some ‘M’ material and a lot of ‘Q’ (op cit., pp. 28 f.); but it totally 
lacked Markan material. Audet is content to refer to a ‘common tradi- 
tion’ (which must, however, have been already in the Greek tongue) be- 
hind Matthew and D. 

I have argued that D xvi, with which alone I am directly concerned 
here, is dependent on Luke, or conceivably on Proto-Luke (if anyone 
believes in that hypothetical entity and in its circulation in the early 
Church). I have also argued that this chapter of D is dependent on 
asource which I have named M(g). This source was not anything so 
vague as the common synoptic tradition. On the contrary, whenever we 
can apply tests, it points us unerringly to the tradition which is crystal- 
lized specifically in Matthew. And M(g), as used by D, already incorpo- 
rated in itself elements which, when we meet them in Matthew, are 
customarily explained as borrowings by Matthew from Mark. 

There is one further thing to say about this source. Not only does it 
point us in the direction of Matthew, but comparative documentary 
analysis, when applied to D xvi, gives us no grounds for distinguishing 
it from our Matthew. So far as documentary criticism is concerned, and 
0 far as relates to the evidence of D xvi, M(g) might be our Matthew." 

B. C. BUTLER 

I believe that this conclusion would be confirmed by extending our study to 
other parts of D. I am not impressed by the differences between D’s Lord’s 
Prayer and that preserved in Matthew. That that Prayer had not acquired in the 
Primitive Church the sanctity of the letter which is accorded to it today is proved 
by the existence of the variant forms of it in Matthew, Luke, and D. If the 


authors of Luke and D knew of it by oral or liturgical tradition, they would not 


necessarily surrender unconditionally to the particular form of it which they 
read in Matthew. 
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THE CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF part to b 

CYRENAICA! To the | 

HE small group of Christian inscriptions from Cyrenaica de- tributed 

scribed below—all that have been found so far in the province— century 

may be of interest to ecclesiastical historians. Their paucity calls | the cult 

for comment, especially since the number of churches in Cyrenaica (to close cot 
be described elsewhere by R. G. Goodchild and J. B. Ward Perkins) is Cyrene 


considerable. It is probably due in part to a Cyrenaican tendency to 1. Moss 


paint rather than cut texts in Byzantine times (see nos. 6, 14, 24); but adjoinin, 
also, and perhaps mainly, to the transfer of strength from the citiesto | [etter 
rural communities which at all periods were comparatively inarticulate. | Photo 


The condition of Christian Cyrenaica should not in fact be judged by 
the inscriptions alone; the remains of Christian buildings, by their 
numbers and their structure, are better evidence and seem to show 
a populous and reasonably prosperous country in the fifth and sixth 


centuries A.D., even although it was one subject to continuous alarms 2. Mart 
from invading nomads. on the f: 
In 1943 P. Romanelli gave a brief account of the history of Christianity ing with 
in Cyrenaica, derived from the literary sources and the architectural Cathedr. 
remains then known.” What the inscriptions add is limited not only by Letter 
their numbers but by their lack of dates. No. 8, if really Christian, irregular 
might, from its cautious avoidance of overt expression of the fact, belong Photo 
before the Peace of the Church (its letter-forms could be third century)— 
testifying then to a group known as the teacher and his disciples at S Line 
Cyrene. No. 20 could refer to a pair of martyrs of the fourth century. Found i 


Nos. 5 and 6 give glimpses in the late fourth and early fifth centuries of dral, to 
two well-to-do Christian families, one of them the family of a leading 


; . : ‘ 1p 
figure of the province, probably Hesychius the friend of Synesius.’ : The 
Hesychius, like Synesius himself, exemplifies the sense of civic responsi- cath eons 
bility surviving at this date in the old curial class. He still operates _ , 3 This 
through his tenure of the lay office of Libyarch, whereas Synesius does [ 7 
so as bishop: this is a period when the old local authorities still exist, S The 
but the organization of the church is beginning to take their place. The impossib 

: graffito, r 
! The inscriptions are from a collection of inscriptions of Roman Cyrenaica 6 ze 
which I have been making with Mr. R. G. Goodchild, Director of Antiquities in ? The 
Cyrenaica. I am most grateful for his help and advice throughout. I must also should hs 
acknowledge help and advice from Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins and Professor | § The. 
Chadwick. very unc: 
2 P. Romanelli, La Cirenaica Romana (Verbania, 1943), pp. 229 f. earlier pe 
3 See no. 5, p. 287, n. 1, and J. Reynolds, 7.R.S. xlix (1959), pp. 100 f. —o 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XI, Pt. 2, October 1960] 
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inscriptions do not further illustrate the development—there is none, 
after no. 5, that can be safely assigned to the fifth century. The majority 
of the datable texts seem to belong to the sixth century and for the most 
part to be connected with the revival of the cities sponsored by Justinian." 
To the Christian buildings of this time private donors, it is clear, con- 
tributed quite generously. But the main conclusion from these sixth- 
century texts, not a surprising one indeed, appears to be that at this date 
the cultural stimuli came from Syria or Asia Minor; whereas earlier the 
close connexions had been with Alexandria. 


Cyrene 
1. Mosaic panel? (0-70 x 0°46); found in 1956 in the floor of a room 
adjoining the E apse of the cathedral. 

Letters: 0-06-0'065; C, W. 

Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 

[éyéveto rod|to Ta} 

[ayabo]y €p[yov éxi] Miva 

[ro]é dow7drov 7ydv 

[€]mucxorov Ke diAoKriarou* 
2. Marble funeral stele (0-36 x 0-98 x 0°305) moulded above, inscribed 
on the face with an inscription of early imperial date and on the mould- 
ing with a Christian one. Found in 1956, reused in the apse in the 
Cathedral.s 

Letters of the Christian text: o-o1-0-02; C, W. Very roughly cut and 
irregular. 

Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 

t K(dpr)e® BonPjowv roo [...7 sic 
3, Limestone stair-tread inscribed on the upper surface (0-85 x 0°27). 
Found in 1956, reused in early Arab buildings on the site of the cathe- 
dral, to which it had probably belonged.® 

' Procopius, wepi xriopdrwv vi. 2. 3 f. 

? The mosaic is dated by R. G. Goodchild and J. B. Ward Perkins in the 
sixth century. 

3 This seems the most probable restoration of the line; for 7a = 7é, see also 
LG.L.S. iv. 1525. For the formula cf. no. 21, j, J, n, below. 

* It is possible that there was a short fifth line giving the date by indiction. 
ey The building is of the fifth century but was remodelled in the sixth. It is 
impossible to tell when this text was cut; it has the appearance of a workman’s 
graffito, not intended to be seen. 

6 xe, 

” The surface of the moulding is damaged—SovAov aod or a personal name 
should have followed. 


* The only archaeological indication of its date is in the letter-forms, which are 


very uncertain clues; they perhaps suggest the sixth century rather than an 
earlier period. 





621.2 U 
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Letters: o-05-0'065 ; W. Rather irregular. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 
véa “Paspn Kupyvy! 
4. Graffiti cut on a marble column. Found in 1928 at the south entrance 
of the Frigidarium of the Byzantine Baths. 
Letters: 0:03-0°05; €, C, W. Very irregular. 
S.E.G. ix. 187, 188, from G. Oliverio, Africa Italiana, iii (1930), 
p. 218. 
Photos: Dept. of Antiquities, F. 1768, 1769. 
(a) 2°50 m. from the ground. 
Kupre BonOn? 


cov? told] ’Av 





ao[raciov]} 
(5) 1-60 m. from the ground. 

Kpre BonPncov 

*Avacraciw 

Todt Exovros Tas 

mepearepas® 
5. Eight mosaic panels found in 1945 on the floor of a house of late 
fourth- or early fifth-century date on the Agora hill. The first seven are 
in a corridor, the eighth is in a room leading off it, paved in opus sectile. 

Photos: Dept. of Antiquities. 

(a) A rectangle, 4:21 m. long. Letters: 0-13-0'16; €, C, W. 

edtux@s “Hovyiw ev bed 51a mavros avén Biov 

(6) A rectangle, 4:21 m. long. Letters: 0-24; €, C, W. 

Beds BonBos Adoinwrt adv réxvors 

(c) A circle, diam. 0-56. Letters: 0-07—-0-10; C. 

Beds | BonPds | Aapmpord|ynre odv | réxvors 

(d) A circle, diam. 0-52. Letters: o-07—0°08; C, W. 

Beds | BonBds | ‘Hovyiw | 8a mav|ros 
(e) A circle, diam. 0-48. Letters: 0-06—-0-08; €, C, W. 
Reynolds, 7.R.S. xlix (1959), pp. 100 f. 

* MHK in ligature. There would appear to be an attempt to assert a con- 
nexion with Constantinople. Professor Chadwick has suggested that this could 
reflect sixth-century attempts of the Pentapolis to be free of Alexandrian 
jurisdiction or ecclesiastical connexions to be associated with the policy of 
Justinian in Africa (Harv. Theol. Rev., liii, 1960, p. 192). 

2 OH in ligature. 3 CON in ligature. 4 OY in ligature. 

5 Cp. G. Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes de I’ Egypte 
(Cairo, 1907), no. 1o—Tipdbeos 6 ris mepeorepas. The reference must be to the 
custom of suspending gold and silver doves above the baptistery and altar in 
Greek churches. This appears to have developed in the first half of the sixth 


century (see E. Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, iii (1940), pp. 60 f., 
for a charge made in 536 against Severus of Antioch that he had had such doves 


~— 
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edtu|x@s ‘Hov|xiw 7@ Ar|Bvapyn! 
(f) A circle, diam. 0-50. Letters: 0-07-0-09; C, W. 
sic Xpevo|aré Bory|Oer 7d | otkw | rovrw 
(g) A rectangle, 0-32 x 0°39. Letters, 0-06-0-07; C, W. 
edtu|x@s Abnvdled: 
(h) A rectangle, 0°68 x 0-58. Letters, o-o8-o-09; C, W. 
edrux@s | ‘Hovyiw | véw 
6. Panel containing a painted inscription, found in 1825 in a rock-cut 
tomb beside the Cyrene/Apollonia road, recording the burial of Dimitria 
and her son Gaius who had been killed in an earthquake, probably that 
of 365 (see Ammianus Marcellinus, xxvi. 10. 15). For a text see D. 
Comparetti, Annali della R. Scuola Archeologica di Atene, i (1914), 
pp. 161 f. I hope to publish a revised version with Professor B. R. Rees. 


7, Fragment from the lower part of a moulded marble panel (0°24 x 
018 x 0-065) reused as a tombstone and inscribed on one face. There is 
no record of the discovery. Now in Cyrene Museum. 
Letters: 0-013-0°015; €, C. Very irregular. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 
[imép ..?..€d]yas Kal cornpias Trav [... sic 
...]) uv. $ OdkAas wail... 


8. Limestone block (0-53 x 0-660-15) simply moulded above, in- 
scribed on one face. Found in 1957 reused in the late paving underlying 
the floor of a building (Temple F) in the Main (Valley) Street.? 
Letters: o-02-0°05 ; C, >, lJ. Very irregular. An incised branch pre- 
cedes 1. 3 and another concludes the text. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 
[edr]yyds 
Ddwu 7d 


removed—suggesting that the practice was comparatively new at the time. I owe 
this information to Professor Chadwick). 

' The title of Libyarch, not previously attested in the Roman period, is pre- 
sumably that of the ‘chairman’ of the provincial xowdv. It seems probable that 
this Hesychius is the correspondent to whom Synesius wrote his letter no. 93 
(R. Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 1873), p. 693). He is also probably to 
be associated with the Hesychius mentioned in two other inscriptions from 
Cyrene: 

(2) found in 1934, in the cistern of the house with the inscribed mosaics: 
Kadoxepe “Hovyxt xaipe 
(0) found in 1860 in the same area (see R. M. Smith and E. A. Porcher, 
History of the Recent Discoveries at Cyrene (London, 1864), p. 114, no. 17): 
[edru]yas ‘Hovxiw 7d xtiorn 

* The building was converted to a civil use after its destruction as a temple in 

the late fourth or early fifth century. 
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Kat Tois pabyrais 
avrod ixAus" 
Apollonia 
9. Mosaic panel found in 1929 in the south transept of the East Church,? 
Letters: c. 0-09; €, W. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 
Noe 
10. Two limestone blocks found before 1941 in the area of the East 
Church to which they had probably belonged. 
Letters: c. 0-14; W. Perhaps of the sixth century. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 
(a) 0°54 X 0°23 X 0°65. 
...JNAWOY[.. 2 
(6) 0-50 xX 0°22 X 0°56. 
...]WNAM[.. 4 
11. Round-headed limestone panel (0-81 x 0°53 x 0°075) inscribed on 
one face in the angles of a cross. Found in 1952 in or near a house to the 
east of the East Church, to which it had perhaps belonged. 
Letters: o-o5-c-06; C, W. 
P. Montet, C.R.A.J. 1954, p. 265. 


X(prard)s | v(c)«as 








12. Fragment of painted wall-plaster found in 1958, in situ on the north 
wall of the chapel south of the apse of the Central Church.® 
(a) Painted in letters whose style recalls Latin Rustics: 0-125; C. 
.. JEAOCSBIB[ ...JIOC[...7 


' The final word suggests that the text may refer to a Christian group, cp. 
M.A.M.A. vi, no. 224, I.G.L.S. iv. 1418. Synesius (Ep. 67) mentions two Philos 
of Cyrene, one the uncle of the other and bishop c. a.p. 360-70. 

2 The church is originally of the fifth century but was remodelled later. The 
mosaic is dated in the sixth century by R. G. Goodchild and J. B. Ward Perkins. 
The panel contains a representation of Noah releasing the dove from the Ark. 
For other representations of Noah in mosaic see L. Budde, ‘Die rettende Arche 


Noes’, Riv. Arch. Crist. xxxii (1956), pp. 41 f. 3 NAW in ligature. 
+ Perhaps from a formula of the type «is aidva aidvwv. Apjy. 
5 NK in ligature. ® A sixth-century building. 


7 It seems probable that = is a stop between words. 
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(6) Scratched below (a) in rough letters, 0-035-0-04. 
...]K TIATPIKI[T...! 
13. Part of a marble panel (1-37 x 0-29 X 0°13) inscribed on one face 
within a sunk panel (1-09 x 0-29); on the surviving left border there is 
across in relief.2 Found in 1911, reused as a door-jamb in a modern 
house; now in Apollonia Museum. 
Letters: o-04-0°05; C, $, lw. Probably sixth century. Alternate lines 
are inset. 
D. M. Robinson, A.7.A. xvii (1913), p. 184. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities, E. 367. 
Pe JONA[ ....JAL.. JON? 
év0’ amodvodpuevds Tis dpaprddas as mpiv épe[ Ee] 
ad&is yevvarar mvevpatiKais Aoxtats 
Tov Ktiorny Kedvnv 7 aAoxov Kai [r]éxva duv[Aacce] 
puobov Ava todrov ods Oepdrovrs didous 
14, Plastered arch above the entrance to the chapel in the ‘Palace’, 
probably the official residence of the governor in the sixth century. Traces 
of a painted inscription are visible but no complete words can be read. 


Ptolemais 
15. Circular pedestal (diam. 0-48 x 0-44) moulded above and inscribed 
immediately below the moulding. Found probably in 1935 in the 
Monumental Street.* 

Letters: 0°07-0°08. 

émi tod Aapm(pordrov) Mapivous + 

16. Marble panel (0-60 0-59 X 0°12) inscribed on one face. Found 
before 1936 near the hospital; now in Tolmeita Museum. 

Letters: 0-04-0°08; €, C, W. There are ivy leaves at the ends of Il. 2 
and 4.° 

S.E.G. ix. 408 from G. Oliverio, Documenti antichi dell’ Africa 
Italiana, ii, p. 257, no. 543. 

Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 

T dmép prrjpns 
Kousnoews 

* Kcould in each case be read as K . . x¢é. The graffito may be a personal name; 
but was possibly intended as part of the formula Séfa zarpi xé vid Ké dylw 
mevpan, cp. I.G.L.S. iv. 1462. 

* It is clear from Il. 2, 3 that the panel records the foundation of a baptistery. 

> At least 14 lines are lost above, but the text is probably complete below. 

* A main street which, in its surviving form, was built in the fourth century 
but must have continued in use until a much later date. 


* Presumably a governor. Ptolemais was the seat of the governor in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. 


® The lettering could well be of the sixth century. 
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Kai avatavoews 
THS paKapias 
dovAns Tod O(e0)é' *IovAias 
17. Limestone block (0-55 x 0°59 X 0°31), originally part of a cornice, 
reused and inscribed on the underside. Found before 1915 on the sea- 
shore. Now in Tolmeita Museum. 
Letters: 0-04; €, C. Very irregular and probably late. 
S.E.G. ix. 410 from E. Ghislanzoni, Notiziario Archeologico, i (1915), 
p. 152; S. Applebaum, Zion, xix (1954), p- 45.7 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities, F 1085. 
pvjoOnbe 
‘Poddov 6 beds 
Tis KuuHncEos SiC 
Country sites 
18. ‘Two adjoining pieces from the left side of an inscribed rectangular 
block, probably of limestone. Found before 1925, at el-Merg (Barce), 
and now lost. Read from a photograph. 
Letters: €, C, W. Regular and carefully cut. 
Photo: Dept. of Antiquities, F. 151. 
+ ov «i Beord[ Kos 21) eyeipers amo yas} 
mrwyov Kali] az[o xompias avdiypous 
twevnta KL ....]e7[... 
pera Baoiréwly ... 
PHSIAN [* ... 
AQZ[... 
ZQ[... 
19. Marble vase (diam. 0-34 x 0°35) inscribed on the shoulder. Found 
before 1941 at el-Merg (Barce). Now in Cyrene Museum. 


Letters: 0°03—0°065 ; C. 
+ Bacov' + 


20. Limestone block (0°54 x 0-50 x 0°24), inscribed on one face. Found 
before 1926 at el-Merg (Barce). Now in Cyrene Museum. 

Letters: 0°03-0°035; €, C, W. Very irregular. There is a compass- 
traced cross in the upper right quarter of the stone.® 

' OY. 

2 Applebaum regards the text as Jewish. If he is right, it is the only Jewish 
text surviving in Cyrenaica which seems to be of a date later than the Jewish 
Revolt of a.p. 115. It seems equally possible and perhaps more probable that it is 
Christian. 

3 For the formula cp. Psalm cxii. 7 (L.XX) and for its use in an inscription 
I.G.L.S. iv. 1455, 1460, 1461. + Here word-divisions cannot be decided. 

5 Presumably the owner’s name. 

6 The form of the cross at the beginning of I. 1 is very like that in no. 6 above, 
perhaps suggesting a fourth- or early fifth-century date for this text too. 
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Photo: Dept. of Antiquities, F. 864. 
+ inép edyis Ke 
owrnpias *lover[ov] 
kai Myva avay[ved} 
orwy! Kkukowper[wv]? sic 
"Aur xprore 
21. Series of mosaic panels found in 1957 on the floor of the church at 
Gasr Leibia.* 
R. G. Goodchild, Illustrated London News, 14 December 1957. 
Photos: Dept. of Antiquities. 


I, On the floor of the nave: panels 0-60 x 0-60: letters, c. 0-05; €, C, W. 
(a) Above a figure of a cloaked woman holding a censer. 
Koopyots* 
(6) Above a figure of a woman holding a scroll and a crown, flanked 
by rose-trees. 
KTL | ous* 
(c) Above a half-figure of a woman holding a basket of leaves, under 
a canopy. 
’ Avavéwous* 
(d) On either side of a city gate, written vertically. 
moAus véa 
Ocodwpuds> 
(e) Above a figure of a river-god, reclining. 
Tjwv® 
(f) Above a figure of a river-god, reclining. 


Dicwv® 


(g) Beside a figure of a river-god, reclining. 
Ei|dpa|rns® 

(h) Above a figure of a river-god, reclining. 
Ti|ypus® 


' The fact that the two readers were buried together might suggest that they 
were martyrs who died together. 

? The stone is damaged at this point and the reading cannot be regarded as 
quite certain. The word may have been intended for xexoipwpévwr. 

> The mosaic is of the sixth century, see also n. 5 below. 

* For these personifications cp., e.g., J.G.L.S. iii. 750, 771, 1016, 1119 from 
Antioch and neighbouring towns. 

* The new city was presumably the settlement at Gasr Leibia, which must 
have been quite small despite the grandeur of its church. It was apparently 
named after the empress Theodora and was probably founded during her reign. 
The only year during her reign which was the third of an indiction (see nos. j 
and n) was A.D. 539. 
® The four rivers of Paradise. 
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(¢) Beside a figure of a nymph. 
Kao|ra|Xé|a! 
(j) Within a wreath (diam. 0-41). 
eye 
veto 
TOTO TO €p 
yov emi Maxapi 
ov TOU dawTd 
Tov €mirKo(7rov)* 
iv8(exrudvos) yy” 
(k) Above a lighthouse in a harbour. 
6 pa|pos3 
II. In the apse: 
(/) Within a wreath, about half of which is lost owing to the insertion 
of a later altar. 
[eyévero rotro] 
To €pyoy eri ? rod dow/(rdrov)} 
Ke JeooeBe[orarov| 
emoxor[ouv Geo] 
$i[pou]* 
III, In the room to the north of the nave. 
(m) Tabella ansata (0-825 x 0-45) in the east doorway: letters, 0-06; 
€, C, W. 
KUpios TOV Suvapewv 
pe? nudv avriAnprrwp 
npa@v 6 W(€d)s "IdxwB 6 O(€0)s 6 pe 
yas 6 alwvios trrepaomiorns yéevou Tob Sov 
Aov aot Oeodaspou 5(vaxdvov?) véo(v)5 


? It is singular to find the nymph in this context; but cp. her appearance in 
a mosaic at Antioch, Doro Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (Princeton, 1947), 
p. 329 and pl. 79a. 

2 Probably also in the inscriptions nos. 22 and 23 from the same site. 

3 Presumably the Pharos of Alexandria. It has been suggested by Goodchild 
that this may indicate an Alexandrian origin for the mosaicists; but the Pharos 
had become a widely known artistic motif, and there is no evidence for an 
Alexandrian school of mosaicists. The closest artistic and epigraphic parallels to 
the work at Gasr Leibia are all in Syria, see, e.g., n. 5 below. 

+ Theodoros is presumably to be identified with the bishop of n, below, and 
the possible deacon of m. He appears to have undertaken the work in the room 
beside the nave on his appointment to be deacon; and after his promotion to be 
bishop completed this and undertook an additional work in the apse. 

5 The text embodies quotations from Psalms xlv. 11 and 8 ff.; xxx. 3 and 5; 
Ixx. 3; Isaiah xxvi. 4 (LXX). For the same quotations in inscriptions cp. I.G.L.S. 
iV. 301, 525, 1428, 1453, 1687, 1723, 1726, 1743, 1757, 1912. 
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(n) Roundel (diam. 0°51) on the west side: letters 0-035-0'06; 


€,¢, W. 


> , 
eye 
veTo Kai 
TOUTO TO a 
‘ » 
yabov épyov 
eri Oeoduipou 
Tod dow7daTo(v) 
véov émucKd(7rov)! 
> 7 , 
ivd(ixrudvos) y 
(0) Roundel (diam. 0-47) on the north side: letters, o-o5-0°06; €,C, W. 
Ta pap 
TUpia cov 
> , 
emotwOn 
oav odo 
Spa TH ot 
Kw gov mp(éret)” 


22. Fragment of a marble panel (0-09 x 0-11 X 0°035) inscribed on one 
face. Found in 1957 during excavation of the church at Gasr Leibia. 
Letters: 0°035, probably sixth century. 
..-] Max [ap...3 


23. Marble paving slab (1-56 x 0-65) inscribed on one face. Found in 
1957, in the floor on the north side of the nave at Gasr Leibia. 
Letters: 0°06. 
MK4 


24, Series of panels found in 1959 in a rock-cut tomb near Ain Mara. 
Two contained inscriptions, one recording the construction of the tomb, 
the second honouring the builder; three others had been prepared for 
texts and one of these shows traces of a painted inscription now com- 
pletely lost ; there is no indication that the other two had ever been used. 
The date is probably sixth century. 

These texts are to be published, with an account of the tomb, by 
R. G. Goodchild. 


Unassigned 
25. Lower right corner of a marble panel (0:49 0°95 Xc. 0°07) in- 


* See p. 292, note 4. 

* An uncompleted quotation from Psalm xcii. 5 (LXX). It is perhaps implied 
that the room was a Martyrion. 

? Presumably the bishop of 21 (j). 

* Perhaps for M(a)«(apiov). The slab may mark the burial-place of the bishop 
of 21 (j) and 22. 
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scribed on one face. Purchased in 1910 from a dealer who said that it 
had been found at Cyrene;' now in the American School at Rome. 

Letters: 0°03; €, C, W. Probably sixth century. 

D. M. Robinson, A.7.A. xvii (1913), pp. 104 and 505; Preisigke, 
Sammelbuch, i, 5928; G. Ohl, Memoirs of the American School at Rome, 
ix (1931), No. gg. 

Photo: Dept. of Antiquities. 

[jv Tis aduxnon Tov vadv] cod Trav évravba Oe? 
[opayovvrwv? Kaxorro|inoov tov olkov adbrod 
[xai 76 d6vona adrod €l€aAtpov ev yeved pd Kai ri 
[wepida adrod per|a rHv Oeoxrévwv "Joviaiwv? Ka 
[raes trav S]é dpovrilovtwv Tob vaod aod Tov 
[rov zapbé]ve DeordKe pur) exAeimn TO yévos € 
[ws ris cuv|reAias Tod aidvos apyv 
Joyce REYNOLDs 


' There can, however, be no certainty at all that this is correct. 

2 The supplements are those printed in the original publication except in |. 2 
where I have preferred H. von Gaertringen’s suggested Jeouayovvrwv (see A. F.A. 
xvii (1913), p. 505) to Robinson’s OeoceBovvrwy as giving better sense, and 
xaxamo|inoov to Robinson’s xaramd]rnoov since I feel fairly confident that the 
first surviving letter is not T. 

3 One may wonder whether anti-semitism was not particularly strong in 
Cyrene as a result of the memories of the Jewish revolt of a.p. 115. 


ADDENDUM: The text published as ‘Hebrew-Christian’ by the Rev. 
John Gray in Cyrenaican Expeditions of the University of Manchester, 
1952, by Alan Rowe, Derek Buttle and John Gray (Manchester, 1956), 
p- 59, is certainly neither Hebrew nor Christian but a monogram re- 
ferring to the Graces. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPISTOLA 
sigke, CLEMENTIS IN THE PSEUDO-CLEMENTINES'! 
Rome 

’ I 


HE choice of this subject may well cause some surprise: What— 

another discussion of the Pseudo-Clementines? Can, with our 
present-day knowledge, anything be usefully added that has not 

already been said in the copious literature on the cluster of problems 
surrounding this novelistic product? To be more specific, can any 
special significance be attributed to the Epistola Clementis (Ep. Cl.) 
which precedes the Homilies? I believe, however, that there is some 
) justification for considering the Ep. Cl. as a separate entity and I pro- 
pose to put to the discussion two questions: (1) What aim did the author 


‘OLDS 

' of the Ep. Cl. intend to pursue? and (2) What was his model? In my 
attempt to deal with these questions I should like to stress at the very 
v7) outset, as strongly as I can, the purely tentative nature of my inquiry 
aon and the equally tentative nature of the answer which I suggest. My main 


at the | arguments depend on points which, as far as I can see, have not been 
made the subject of an inquiry, and this despite the voluminous literary 


— output occasioned by the Pseudo-Clementines.? 
It will perhaps be best if I proceed in the reverse order and try to 
deal first with the question of a possible model for the Ep. Cl. The 
Rev, passage which is of interest to me is the very well-known one in which 
oa St. Peter is made to speak to Clement the following words: 
956), , For this reason (i.e. because of Peter’s intimate knowledge of his com- 
oan panion, Clement) I (that is, Peter) impart to him the authority (€€ovciav) 


of binding and loosing, in order that whatever he (Clement) will decide 
upon earth, will be approved in heaven, for he will bind what must be 
bound and he will loose what should be loosed, because he knows the 
canon of the Church. 


"A summary of this paper was read at the Third Patristic Conference at 

, Oxford, on 23 September 1959. My sincere thanks are due to the Regius Pro- 

fessor of Divinity at Oxford, Dr. H. Chadwick; to the Lady Margaret Professor 

of Divinity at Cambridge, Canon Moule; and to the Lewis-Gibson Lecturer in 

Greek at Cambridge, Mr. S. J. Papastavrou, for reading through a draft of this 
paper and for their most valuable comments and helpful suggestions. 

7 For a detailed discussion of the main literature see G. Strecker, Das Fuden- 
christentum in den Pseudo-Klementinen (in Texte und Untersuchungen, Ixx (1958)); 
here also an exhaustive bibliography, pp. 277 ff. B. Rehm’s article in Reallexikon 

» Stir Antike und Christentum, iii (1957), 197-206, gives a good introduction to the 
subject; and so does The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, ed. F. L. Cross 
(Oxford, 1957), s.v. ‘Clementine Literature’. 

* Clementina, ed. P. de Lagarde (Leipzig, 1865), p. 6, lines 26 ff., now newly 


——<—— 
Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. XI, Pt. 2, October 1960] 
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Considering the prevailing opinion that this letter was composed mpi " 
some time in the first half of the third century, one cannot but be aston- — 
ished at the citation of the crucial Matthaean verses, for these were, by Two | 
the time of the composition of this piece, so rarely cited that one might Paul we 
justifiably class this as a unique quotation. However much these expres- | Roman 
sions belong to the staple fare of papal writers in later times, down to Rome 0: 
the fifth century they did not constitute a reservoir from which far- Paul, “ 
reaching consequences could be drawn. This is the first point which I deeper | 
should like to make: that is, the occurrence of the Matthaean words ina choice ¢ 
document purporting to be written at the end of the first century a.p. | the ar 
and in actual fact composed well over a century later, when even then Linus 3 
the citation of these verses was an isolated instance. — 

The second point which strikes the reader is the very person of which 
Clement. Why does the author single out Clement as the one to whom ee 
St. Peter bequeathed his powers? By the time of the composition of the that for 
Ep. Cl. was not Linus held to have followed Peter? Why distinguish xafiora 
the bishop of Rome who by the testimony of witnesses lived a generation bishop 
after Peter? Should perhaps Clement have followed Peter immediately? vv 5 
These questions lead us to the possible model of the author of the Ep.Cl., | «*Afjpo 
and I tentatively suggest that it was Irenaeus on whom he relied and = Now 
who inspired him with this idea. Irenaeus’s ‘Liber pontificalis’ en sphere 
miniature constitutes the earliest report about the Roman bishops (c. ‘so that 
180);' here we read the following entry:? QepeAuscavtes odv Kai oiko- therefor 
Sopyjoavres of paxdprot amdaroAa TH exxAnoiay Aivw ri Tijs émucKorTis Clemer 
Aevroupyiav évexeipicav, To’rov rod Aivov Ilaidos év tats mpos Tipobeov either ] 
émaroAais péuvntar. Avaddxerar 5€ adrov AvéyKAntos: peta Todrov Sé depend 

) both ap 
the oth 


edited by the late B. Rehm, Die Pseudoklementinen. 1: Homilien (in Die griechi- 


schen christlichen Schriftsteller, Berlin, 1953); Ep. Cl. 2. 3-4, at p. 6, ll. 10 ff.: ing Cle 
KXijpevra robrov émicxotov tpiv xetpotova, @ tiv epi tav Adywv moreiw who x) 
xabédpav, T@ am’ apyis woe péxpt Tod réAovs auvodedocavrTs Kai ovTws magdv pov Irenaet 
Ta&v Opikdv emaxovoartt, auvveAwy ép@, ds ev maar meipacpois pou Kowwvioas TH ig 
micte. mpockaprepa@v evpéOn, dv mAciov mdvrwy memeipapar DeoceBH, giAdvOpwror, (l rs 
dyvdv, moAupabh, addpova, dyabdv, Sixarov, paxpdbupov, Kai yevvaiws «iddra dépew * Ba 
Tas éviwy THY KaTnxouuevwy axaptotias. 80 adT@ peradiSwpue tiv efovoiay Tod as ry, 
deopeve Kai Ava, iva wepi mavTds od av xe~poTovijan emi yas Eotar Sedoypariopevov oe 
€v ovpavois. Soe yap 6 det SeOjvar, Kai Avcer 6 Sez AvOFva, cs Tov Tis ExKAnoias ero 
eldws Kaxova, wand 
' In considering Irenaeus one should always bear in mind that he is con- nae 
cerned with demonstrating apostolic tradition which is preserved only where poe be 
succession is established. That is why he composed this account. Cp. also om 
E. Molland, art. cit. (below, p. 298,n. 1), pp. 12 ff., and A. Ehrhardt, The Apostolic } a tm 
Succession (London, 1953), pp. 108-9. ond on 
2 Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses, 111. iii. 2 (ed. W. Wigan Harvey (Cambridge, rola cl 


1857), ii. 10). 
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rpirw Tomw Grd TY GmToOTOAWY THY EmvaKxoTy KAnpodrat KAyjpys, 6 Kai 
éwpaxads Tods paKxapious amoaTdAous, Kai cvpPeBAnKaws adrois. 

Two things in this passage admit of no doubt. First, both Peter and 
Paul were held to be founders of the Church, a view which became the 
Roman tradition as it is enshrined in the statement of the Council of 
Rome of 382,' and second, that Linus was held to be a contemporary of 
Paul, as is indeed borne out by 2 Tim. iv. 21. But when we probe 
deeper into the texture of this Irenaeus passage it will be seen that the 
choice of his terms demands closer attention. For Linus Irenaeus uses 
the term éveyeipvoay (handed over the office of an overseer); and to 
Linus 5:aS¢yeras (followed) Anencletus. On the other hand, when he 
comes in the very next sentence to Clement, we get the term «Anpodrat 
which is in import, meaning, and significance different from either 
évexeipoav or diadéyerar. And it is, furthermore, interesting to note 
that for the bishops following Clement there appear again d.adéyerar . . 
xabiorarar . . . SvadeEapevov, until he comes to his own contemporary 
bishop of Rome, Eleutherus:? 

viv Swiexdtw Tomw TOV Tis émoKoTAs amo THY aTooTOAWwY KaTéxEL 
khijpov ’Edevbepos. 

Now xAnpodv in its middle voice xAnpotcfa means to obtain as one’s 
sphere or province, or more exactly it refers to the making of an heir, 
‘so that from here the claim to a future xAnpovoyia results’. If one 
therefore reads Irenaeus literally, one can arrive at the view that it was 
Clement who stood to the apostles in a relation different from that of 
either Linus or Anencletus: the dcadéyerax in the case of Anencletus is 
dependent in its meaning on the function of Linus to whom, be it noted, 
both apostles had handed over—éveyeiprocav—the office of overseer. On 
the other hand, the vad¢yerax (or similar terms) applied to those follow- 
ing Clement is dependent in its meaning on the function of Clement 
who xAnpodrar. To an attentive reader the appearance of Clement in 
Irenaeus’s account marks a caesura, and in more than one respect the 

* See the passage cited in my Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1955), p. 5, n. 3 (= German edition (1960), p. 7, n. 15). 

* Ed. cit., p. 11 (cap. 3). See also 1. xxvii. 1 (ed. cit. i. 214): KépSwv 5é tus... 
éni ‘Yyivov &varov KAijpov rijs éemtaKxomas Siadoyfs dwo tav drooTéAwy 
€xovres, 

> See the report in H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Wérterbuch der neutesta- 
mentlichen Grdzitdt, roth ed. (Gotha, 1914), s.v. xAnpéw; cp. also ibid., p. 603, 
8.v. kAfjpos, which stands also for inheritance (Erbe) = xAnpovopia. There is good 
corroboration for all this in Eph. i. 11: é€v & Kai éxAnpwOnpev which I think is 
better rendered by the Authorized Version with ‘in whom we have also obtained 
an inheritance’ than by the Vulgate’s: ‘in quo etiam et nos sorte vocati sumus’; 


and two verses later: ds ow dppaBawv ris xAnpovoulas. Here xAnpodv and «Anpo- 
vouia Clearly convey exactly the same sense. 
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successorship (S:adéyerar or duadeEapevov) of those who followed Clement 
is different from the successorship of Anencletus to Linus.' The 
employment of the term «Anpodra: for Clement alone is the highly 
significant feature; and Irenaeus caps it by referring to Eleutherus as 
having received the «Ajjpov—of Clement, one may not unjustifiably add. 
It is certainly worth considering why Irenaeus should have employed 
different terminology, that is, éyyeupi{ew for the one and «Anpody for 
the other, and a terminology that is so significantly varied in each 
case, when Linus, Anencletus, and Clement were supposed to be of 
the same standing. If indeed Linus had had the same position as, say, 
Clement or any of his successors, it is really difficult to see why Irenaeus 
should not have employed the term «Anpodéra: for Linus. 

It is no doubt of some moment to observe that Eusebius, who is the 
only source of our knowledge of Irenaeus’s text and who quotes the 
relevant passage in full,’ does precisely what we should have expected 
Irenaeus to do if he had put Linus—Anencletus on the same level as 
Clement. Here we have the application of the very term «Anpodra: to 
Linus :* 

Tis 5€ ‘Pwpaiwyv éxxAnoias pet a tiv [TavAov xai [lérpov waprtvpiav 
mpa@tos kAnpodrac ri emoxomy Aivos. 

And, consistently enough, Eusebius in another passage employs the 
same term:5 

Aivos 8€ . . . mp@ros peta Ilérpov ris “Pwpaiwy éxxdAnoias rip 
emokomy 75n mpotrepov KAnpwheis SedijAwrar- dAda Kai 6 KAnuns 
tis “Pwpyaiwv cai adros éxxAnoias tpitos émicxoTos Karaotds ... 

In other words, according to Eusebius, Linus took up the position which 
Irenaeus had postulated for Clement. 

Whilst the application of xAnpodofa to Linus was Eusebius’s, the 

North African Tertullian, a generation before him, appears to have 


‘ Although I agree with E. Molland, ‘Irenaeus of Lugdunum and the apostolic 
succession’, in Journal of Eccles. Hist. i (1950), p. 23, that ‘the series of Linus, 
Anencletus, Clement, etc. does not imply any idea of a continuity of ordinations’, 
I disagree with his next statement: ‘It [the passage of Irenaeus] only says 
that Anencletus was the legitimate successor of Linus and that he again was 
succeeded lawfully by Clement.’ This is precisely what the passage does not say. 

2 Cp. also above, p. 297, and about the zpiros rézos see also below, p. 302, n. 2. 

3 See his Hist. Eccl. v. 6. 1. 

* H.E. iii. 2, continuing: pvnpoveder rovrou Tiobéw ypddwv azo ‘Pains 6 Taihos 
Kara riv émi réAew Tis émoartoARs mpoapynow. This additional statement leaves no 
room for doubt that Eusebius relied on Irenaeus, who had the same reference; 
see above, p. 296. 

5 H.E. iii. 4. 8-9 (ed. Schwartz, p. 194). The Latin translation by Rufinus is 
wholly misleading; see ibid., p. 195, ll. 6 ff. 
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taken this term too in the sense in which Eusebius was to take it, but 
applied it, not to Linus, but to Clement: ‘Sicut Smyrnaeorum eccclesia 
Polycarpum ab Joanne conlocatum refert, sicut Romanorum Clementem a 
Petro ordinatum.”' Towards theend of the fourth century, under Damasus, 
St. Jerome is a witness to the same tradition, namely that most Latins 
consider Clement to have followed Peter immediately.” 

When we now return to the Ep. Ci. and look at it in the light of the 
technical meaning of xAnpodcAa, it will not be too difficult to see that 
what the passage which we have quoted signified was nothing but a 
gloss upon the certainly prevailing view that Clement stood in a parti- 
cular relationship to the founders of the Roman Church, a view which 
could be deduced from the technical term «Anpodra:r. What is never- 
theless of importance is the special turn which the Ep. Cl. gave; whilst 
according to Irenaeus both apostles had become active in regard to 
Linus, in the Ep. Cl. it was St. Peter alone who emerged as the acting 
figure, and this solely with regard to Clement. I believe that Eusebius 
had perfectly well seen the import of the meaning of xAnpodo@a: and this 
all the more as he had the Irenaeus passage before him, and hence 
he applied xAnpodra: to Linus. But the fabrication of the Ep. Cl. and its 
dissemination brought into the open a very real problem as regards the 
function and position of Linus and Anencletus—and therefore also as 
regards the proper succession: for if Clement was the first ‘real pope’, 
where do Linus and Anencletus stand? I do not mean to say that the 
Ep. Cl. created this problem, but what its author did was to aggravate 
the already existing problem by his very detailed account of the transfer 
of Petrine power to Clement: the problem was implicit in Irenaeus, and 
the Ep. Cl. emphasized it by taking its cue from the xAnpodra: (of 
Clement) which it rendered with ye.porov®, and this without any men- 
tion of either Linus or Anencletus.? We note, moreover, the difference 

' De praescriptione hereticorum, 32 (ed. E. Preuschen in Kriiger’s Sammlung 
(Freiburg, 1892), p. 26, ll. 22 ff.). E. Caspar, Die dlteste rémische Bischofsliste 
(Berlin, 1926), p. 411, maintained that Tertullian relied for this on the Ep. Cl., 
but produced no evidence that he even knew of this piece. C. Schmidt, Studien 
zu den Pseudo-Klementinen (in Texte und Untersuchungen, xlvi (1930), appendix, 
at p. 349), attacked Caspar on this point: ‘Existierten denn iiberhaupt zur Zeit 
Tertullians die Pseudo-Klementinen? Das ist ein béser Lapsus, der auch fiir die 
weiteren Untersuchungen verhangnisvoll geworden ist.’ 

* Liber de viris illustribus, 15 (P.L. xxiii. 631): ‘Clemens de quo apostolus 
Paulus ad Philippenses scribens ait . . . (Phil. iv. 3) . . . quartus post Petrum 
Romae episcopus, siquidem secundus Linus fuit, tertius Anacletus, tametsi 
plerique Latinorum secundum post Petrum apostolum putent fuisse Clementem.’ 

3 In fact, in no wise different from Tertullian. As is well known, the address 
of the Ep. Cl. contains the enigmatic KAjuns *laxaBw 7 xupip cal emiaxdmwy ém- 
oxomw (ed. cit., Rehm, p. 5, 1. 1). On this latter terminology a good deal of un- 
necessary speculation has developed, but what is not usually appreciated is that 
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in meaning between Irenaeus’s é€vexeipucav (Linus) and the Ep. Cl,’s 
xetporov. Although clearly drawing on the Ep. Cl., the Apostolic 
Constitutions' have Linus ordained by Paul, and Clement by Peter, 
hence they split up the (Irenaean) joint handing over by both apostles to 
Linus into two stages, taking the death of Linus as the dividing-line:? 

Tis 5¢€ ‘Pwpaiwy éxxAnoias Aivos pév 6 Kdavidias mpdros ind 
IlavAov, KAjpns 5€ petra rov Aivov Odvarov in’ éeuod TTézpov 
devrepos KEXELPOTOVATAL. 

In St. Augustine we find a similar arrangement.’ 

But whilst Eusebius made of the Irenaean Clement his Linus, and no 
problem as regards function or succession could arise on this basis, the 
conspicuous statement in the Ep. Cl. presented the serious problem of 
successorship and function. Hence Epiphanius’s perplexity. He, never- 
theless, is quite clear in one respect, namely that Linus and Cletus 
(Anacletus) were functioning at the same time, just as Peter and Paul 
were.* Hence also the explanation of Rufinus in the preface to his 
translation of the Recognitiones: 


Quidam enim requirunt, quomodo, cum Linus et Cletus in urbe Roma 
ante Clementem hunc fuerint episcopi, ipse Clemens ad Jacobum scribens 
sibi dicat a Petro docendi cathedram traditam. Cuius rei hanc accepimus 
esse rationem, quod Linus et Cletus fuerunt quidem ante Clementem 
episcopi in urbe Roma, sed superstite Petro, videlicet ut illi episcopatus 
curam gererent, ipse vero apostolatus impleret officium, sicut invenitur 
etiam apud Caesaream fecisse, ubi cum ipse esset praesens, Zacchaeum 
tamen a se ordinatum habebat episcopum. Et hoc modo utrumque verum 
videbitur, ut et ili ante Clementem numerentur episcopi, et Clemens 
tamen post obitum Petri docendi susceperit sedem.5 


Tertullian in his De pudicitia, cap. 1, admittedly sarcastically, uses the same ter- 
minology, though for the pope: ‘Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et qui- 
dem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet maximus, quod est episcopus episcoporum 
edicit .. .’ (C.S.E.L. xx. 220, 3 ff.). 

1 They date from between 360 and 380: see E. Schwartz in Zeitschr. f. 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xxxi (1932), pp. 177-8; B. Rehm, ibid. xxxvii 
(1938), p. 163. 

2 Const. Ap. vii. 46. 6, ed. F. X. Funk (Paderborn, 1905), i. 452. We should 
note that both T-rtullian, who seems independent of the Ep. Ci., and the 
Apostolic Constitutions, which depend on it, have the same terminology for 
Clement. On the difficulty of interpreting this passage see also the lengthy dis- 
quisition of Cotelerius, the first editor of the Pseudo-Clementines (17th century), 
in P.G. i. 1052, n. §2. 

3 See Ep. 53 (P.L. xxxiii. 196): ‘Petro successit Linus, Lino Clemens, Cle- 
menti Anacletus. .. .” 

4 Epiphanius, Panarion, xxvii. 6 (ed. K. Holl, in Die griech. christl. Schrift- 
steller, i (1915), pp. 308 ff.). He ends his long discussion with this statement: 
Spws } tav ev ‘Papp émoxédnwv b:adox} tadrny Exe Tiv axodovGiav- Iérpos «ai 
Tlabios, Aivos nai Kairos. KAjpns. Evdpeoros.... 

5 P.G. i. 1207. Before, he says this: ‘Epistolam sane, in qua idem Clemens ad 
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The explanation of Rufinus, therefore, is that whilst Peter exercised his 
apostolatus, Linus and Cletus were, so to speak, local Roman bishops 
without the apostolatus—like any other bishops—hence not really 
‘popes’. But because they were bishops, though not popes, they were, 
Rufinus says, rightly numbered bishops of Rome. This seems a rather 
ingenious solution of an intricate problem, a solution which once again 
demonstrates the Rufinian touch of imagination. 

At the same time mention should be made of the other line of tradi- 
tion which is represented by the Liberian Catalogue: here, in proximity 
to the Apostolic Constitutions, the solution is attempted by fixing the 
line Peter-Linus—Clement—Cletus,' whilst the Liber Pontificalis itself 
in its entry on Peter says this:? 


Hic [Petrus] ordinavit duos episcopos, Linum et Cletum, qui prae- 
sentaliter omne ministeriurn sacerdotale in urbe Roma populo vel super- 
venientium exhiberent; beatus autem Petrus ad orationem et praedica- 
tionem, populum erudiens, vacabat. . . . Hic beatum Clementem episcopum 
consecravit, eique cathedram vel ecclesiam omnem disponendam commisit, 
dicens: ‘Sicut mihi gubernandi tradita est a Domino meo Iesu Christo 
potestas ligandi solvendique, ita et ego tibi committo ut ordinans dis- 
positores diversarum causarum... .’ 


It is clear that the Liber Pontificalis restricts Linus and Cletus to the 
city and environs of Rome, whilst Peter is portrayed in the manner of 
Rufinus. The solution attempted by Rufinus, namely to make Linus and 
Cletus merely ‘vicars’ of St. Peter in his lifetime, is also adopted by the 
Liber Pontificalis in its entry on Linus and Anacletus,? and the transfer 
of Peter’s powers to Clement—thus making him ‘sole and only pope’— 
is expressed in the Liber Pontificalis in the account of Clement in these 
words: 


Hic ex praecepto beati Petri suscepit ecclesiae pontificatum gubernandi 
sicut ei fuerat a Domino Iesu Christo cathedra tradita vel commissa; 


Jacobum fratrem Domini scribens de obitu nuntiat Petri et quod se reliquerit 
successorem cathedrae et doctrinae suae, in qua etiam de omni ordine ecclesiastico 
continetur, ideo huic operi non praemisi, quia et tempore posterior est et olim 
a me interpretata et edita.’ The ‘tempore posterior’ means that Rufinus held the 
Ep. Cl. to be written after the Homilies. 

' See Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne (Paris, 1886), i. 2; the same in the 
second catalogue of Corbie, ibid., p. 31. For St. Augustine see above, p. 300. 

? Ibid. i. 118. 

* Ibid., pp. 121 and 122: ‘Hic ex praecepto beati Petri constituit’; see also 
P. 121, note 1, and p. 122, note 3. The view that these two were simply vicars of 
St. Peter was also in our own times put forward by A. Theiner in his notes to 
Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici (ed. Bar-le-Duc, 1864), i. 615 sub no. 28; ii. 43 
sub no. 3: ‘Ex quibus apparet Linum Petri fuisse vicarium, quod etiam a 
quibuscam antiquis traditur.’ See also P.L. xxvii. 598 note (d). 

__ 
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tamen in epistola, quae ad Jacobum scripta est, qualiter ei a beato Petro 
commissa est ecclesia, repperies.' 


This statement tallies perfectly, of course, with the earlier statement on 
Peter having consecrated Clement a bishop, and both go quite clearly 
back to the Ep. Cl., to which indeed the author of the entry on Clement 
gratuitously refers. And Leo II is said to have stated: ‘Petrus adjutores 
sibi accivit Linum et Cletum, non tamen pontificii potestatem eis tra- 
didit, sed Clementi.’ 

In sum, then, the choice of terms by Irenaeus may have entailed a 
differentiation between Linus and Cletus (Anacletus) on the one hand, 
and Clement on the other: the only one who kept himself free from 
all entanglements was Eusebius who cut the Gordian knot by applying 
the technical xAnpoto#a: to Linus, and thus avoided all difficulties of a 
so-called co-episcopate of Peter and Linus-Anacletus, or a vicariate of 
the latter. But on the other hand, the Ep. C/. and the Rufinus explana- 
tion were kept alive not only in the Liber Pontificalis but also in numer- 
ous other vehicles of transmission.* To mention only a few instances of 


' Lib. Pont. i. 123, ll. 5 ff. Is there an echo of this Lib. Pont. view in the Missale 
Romanum which applies Ps. cix. 4 (Melchisedech) to Clement I only, but not to 
Linus and Anacletus? Cp. the Graduale for 23 November (Clement I) with the 
prayer texts for 23 September (Linus) and 13 July (Anacletus). 

2 Quoted by Goffredus Vendelinus, in P.G. i. 64 B. Geoffrey of Viterbo in the 
late twelfth century declared (P.L. cxcix. 1031): ‘Isti duo Linus scilicet et 
Cletus fuerunt coepiscopi et coadjutores Petri.’ The ‘third place’ allotted to 
Clement by Irenaeus would seem consonant with the view that Linus and Cletus 
and Clement were bishops, but only the latter pope. As bishop, Clement ranked 
third place in the order of succession, but not as pope. On the splitting up of 
episcopal and papal succession, see below, pp. 310 f. 

3 I do not know whether the decree of the Council of Antioch should be read 
in this context. This Council (wrongly attributed to the year 341) was held 
between 328 and 330 (see Ed. Schwartz in Géttinger Gelehrte Nachrichten, 1911, 
pp. 389 ff.) under the chairmanship of Eusebius (ibid., pp. 395-6) in the true 
Constantinean spirit. In its 23rd chapter it decreed: ‘Ut nullus episcopus post 
se successorem elegat. Episcopum non licere pro se constituere collegam sibi 
successorem in exitum vitae suae; et si aliquid tale factum fuerit, infirma esse 
debet ordinatio eius. Illud autem observari dispositionem ecclesiasticam insti- 
tuentem non aliter fieri nisi cum synodo et judicio episcoporum, ut post transi- 
tum quiescentis potestatem habeant ordinare quis dignus esset’ (ed. C. H. 
Turner, Ecclesiae occidentalis monumenta juris antiquissima (Oxford, 1907), ii. 
298). For the original Greek text of this decree see F. Lauchert, Die Kanones 
der wichtigsten altkirchlichen Concilien (in Kriiger’s Sammlung (Freiburg, 1896), 
at p. 49). 

4 The Pseudo-Clementines themselves, but not the Ep. Cl., were enumerated 
amongst the apocryphal books in the sixth century; see the Decretum Gelasianum, 
v. 2 (ed. E. Dobschiitz, in Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxviii. 4 (1912), P- 49 
ll. 263-4). This condemnation did not prevent their wide circulation throughout 
the Middle Ages: there is even an Old French translation in metric form 
(fourteenth century ?) of the work in MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3. 46, 
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this transmission! there is St. Aldhelm, the ‘father of Anglo-Latin 
poetry’, who takes Clement as the first successor of St. Peter,? and there 
is Bede who compares St. Augustine’s appointment of Laurentius with 
Peter’s appointment of Clement; there are the synodists of Paris (825) 
who in their Jibellus to the emperors also make Clement ‘in apostolatu 
primus eius [Petri] successor’ ;* according to Hrabanus Maurus, Linus 
and Cletus were adjutores, comparable to the contempcrary chorepiscopt ;5 
both Nicholas I and John VIII refer to the Ep. Cl. and extract from it.® 
Pseudo-Isidcre opens, in fact, his collection with the full chords of the 
Ep. Cl. which is to him the fountain-head of all later “decretals’: it is 
perhaps significant that Pseudo-Isidore did not fabricate any ‘decretal’ 
of Linus or Cletus, thereby clearly conveying his own view that the Ep. 
Cl. was the first ‘decretal’ issued by the papacy. But the letter in its 
transmitted form apparently was not sufficient in his view, for he not 
only changed its wording, but also added a mere twenty-four chapters 
to it, thus making the letter more than twice as long.” That the Council 
of Tribur (895) may have drawn on Pseudo-Isidore is not unlikely* and 
that Pseudo-Isidore was the source of the wide dissemination of the Ep. 


fols. 122 seq. In this MS. there is also the Ep. C/., again in metric form. The Ru- 
finus translation of the letter in an early thirteenth-century MS. is in Brit. 
Mus. Royal 6. B. XIV, fol. 2. The Recognitiones are, furthermore, in MS. 
Trinity College, O. 1. 17, fols. 7° seq., in Rufinus’s translation, a fourteenth- 
century codex of probably English provenance which also contains Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Brittonum. See further the Greek codex, ibid. O. 8. 33, 
fols. 387" seq. 

' For the recording of the Ep. Cl. in the fifth and sixth centuries see below, 
pp. 314 f. 

* De Virginitate, 25 (ed. in Mon. Germ. Hist., Auctores antiquissimi, xv. 257): 
‘Clemens, coelestis clavicularii primus successor et secundus Romanae eccle- 
siae dispensator, quamquam nonnulli Linum et Anacletum in pontificatus 
regmine (sic) nequiquam preferant. .. .’ 

3 Hist. eccles. ii. 4 (ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1896), i. 86-87): ‘Quem (Lau- 
rentium) ipse (Augustinus) idcirco vivens ordinaverat, ne se defuncto . . . status 
ecclesiae . . . destitutus vacillare inciperet. In quo et exemplum sequebatur primi 
pastoris ecclesiae, hoc est b. apostolorum principis Petri, qui, fundata Romae 
ecclesia Christi, Clementem sibi adjutorem evangelizandi et successorem conse- 
crasse perhibetur’; see also editorial notes, ii. 82. But see also Historia abbatum, 
7 (ed. cit. i. 371), where he says that Peter had ‘pontifices duos sub se’. 

* MGH. Concilia, ii. 525, ll. 31 ff. 

* Ep. 25 (MGH. Epistolae, v. 432, ll. 32 ff.). 

Le Nicholas I: Ep. 47 (MGH. Epp. vi. 328, ll. 7 ff.); John VIII: Ep. 238 (ibid. 
Vil. 210, Il. 22 ff.). 

" P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidorianae (Berlin, 1869), pp. 30-36 con- 
tain the original letter; the additional 24 chapters take up another 11 pages 
(pp. 36-46): they are culled partly from the Bible (O.T. and N.T.) and partly 
from Leo I, Gregory I, Venantius Fortunatus, Frankish Councils of his own 
cam, &c. Cp. also below, p. 312, n. 3 and p. 314, n. 3. 

Cap. 8, 32 (MGH. Capitularia, ii. 218, 232). 
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Ci., thus securing its longevity, seems evident: Gregory VII excerpts 
from it;' Anselm’s collection had it; Ivo of Chartres had it in his 
Decretum under the title ‘De primatu Romanae ecclesiae’,3 and Gratian 
also had a number of excerpts from the Ep. Cl.4 From the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards historiography too deals with the Ep. Cl.: Marianus Scotus 
is an example,’ and both Hugh of Flavigny® and Ekkehard of Aura 
testify to the Ep. Cl. being common property as well as to the problems 
raised by it.” The high esteem the letter was held in during the sixteenth 
century follows from its being appended to the discussion of Petrine 
doctrine by Theodore Bibliander® and from the use the Jesuit Turrianus 


" Reg. viii. 21 (ed. E. Caspar, p. 551). In Reg. iv. 2, p. 294, Gregory justifies 
the excommunication of a king by the pope by referring those who doubt this 
papal right to the Ep. Ci/.: ‘Legant itaque, quid beatus Petrus in ordinatione 
sancti Clementis populo christiano preceperit, de eo, quem scirent non habere 
gratiam pontificis.’ 

? Anselmi collectio, i. 3-6 (ed. F. Thaner (Innsbruck, 1906), pp. 8-9), under 
the heading ‘De primatu Romani pontificis’. 

3 Decretum, v. 47, in P.L. clxi. 341. Burchard of Worms, too, had large 
excerpts from the Ep. Cl., see his Decretum, i. 124-7, 133, 137, 155, &c. (in PL. 
cxl. 586~7, 588, 590, 594). 

* Dist. xciii. 1, 6, 7; vit. i. 1, 2 (Palea), 12, 13; XI. i. 29, 32; XI. iii. 12; &c. The 
glossa ordinaria (13th century) on vitl. i. 1 states: ‘Petrus . . . in temporalibus 
Linum et Cletum praefecit, sed solum Clementem sibi successorem elegit, cui 
potestatem tradidit ligandi et solvendi . . . isti autem duo temporalia pauperibus 
erogabant, ad quod officium apostoli diaconos elegerunt . . . quod hodie habet 
camerarius papae, et patet, quod Linus et Cletus non fuerunt apostolici, et hoc 
est verum, quod post Petrum statim non fuerunt apostolici, sed Clemens fuit 
post eum apostolicus.’ To take a later canonist, Cardinal Johannes de Turre- 
cremata in the 15th century, who writes commenting on the same passage 
(Comm. ad Decretum (Venice, 1578), p. 339): ‘Summa est quod b. Petrus Cle- 
mentem successorem in papam elegit . . . Petrus non tribuit Lino et Cleto 
potestatem ligandi et solvendi, sed tantum dispensandi temporalia.’ 

* See his Chronicon, iii. 71 (P.L. cxlvii. 649-50): ‘[Petrus] Clementem episco- 
pum consecravit eique cathedram et omnem ecclesiam disponendam com- 
misit . . .” (as the Lib. Pont.). 

® Chronicon (MGH. Scriptores, viii. 289, ll. 42 ff.): ‘Post Petrum ab ipso Petro 
consecratus ecclesiam regendam suscepit Clemens episcopus, ut ipse beatus 
Clemens testatur de se in epistola Jacobo fratri Domini missa, dicens . . .’ For the 
use made of the Ep. Cl. in the Gesta episcoporum Metensium, see MGH. SS.x. 531. 

7 See Ekkehard’s long discussion in MGH. SS. vi. 99, ll. 2 ff., which he con- 
cludes (lines 60 ff.) by saying: ‘His et talibus allegatis pro imperitia mea propter 
rerum et temporum convenientiam hos magis interim sequendos estimo, qui 
Linum et Cletum dicunt fuisse sub Petro et illos quidem hoc officium quod chor- 
episcopi sub episcopo tenent, administrasse, Clementem vero, Petro ipso 
tradente, legitimo jure successisse, et idcirco eum a quibusdam primum papam 
vocatum, quia, velut hereditario jure ligandi solvendique a Petro accepisse dicitut 
pontificatum. ...’ Cp. Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale (Douai, 1610), 

. 336. 

. Th. Bibliander, Christiana et catholica doctrina . . . divi Petri apostoli (Basel, 

1550), pp. 121 ff. 
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made of it in his work against the Magdeburg Centuriators.' On the 
other hand, the authenticity of the letter seems to have been questioned 
in the eleventh century by Abbot Herigar, who nevertheless made 
Linus and Cletus ‘co-operatores Clementis, qui Petro vere successerat’.” 


II 

Even a cursory glance at the contents of the Ep. Cl. shows that it has 
astrong legal flavour: it purports to be the testamentary disposition of 
St. Peter himself, who speaks in the first person singular addressing 
Clement before the assembly in Rome.’ The passage of particular inter- 
est to us forms the beginning of this ‘last will’: now that he is soon to 
face the end of his life, he not only institutes Clement, but also lays 
down how the latter should conduct himself; he also issues instructions 
concerning the duties of laymen, of presbyters, deacons, and so forth, 
comparing, interestingly enough, the Church with a ship.‘ It is as if 
someone on his death-bed was to give as many dispositions and instruc- 
tions as he still had time to do. And in more than one place Peter re- 
turns to the main charge he has committed to Clement, namely, the 
comprehensive binding and loosing,’ not omitting to drive home the 
duty of obedience to Clement. In at least one place the Ep. Cl. pretends 
that the ordination of Clement was actually willed by Christ.* To cap it 
all our author does not fail to portray in a somewhat lively manner 
Clement’s elevation to the throne (cathedra) of Peter by the apostle 
himself.’ 

Of course, Peter could have been made to say and do all these things 
in regard to Linus. The explanation of this recourse to Clement surely 
must be because: (1) of Linus the author knew as little as anyone else 


' Ed. Florence, 1572, repr. Cologne, 1573; see E. Preuschen in A. Harnack, 
Geschichte d. altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1893), i. 215 f., and B. Rehm, 
ed. cit., p. xiii. 

* See Marténe—-Durand, Thesaurus novus anecdotorum (Paris, 1717), i. 112 ff., 
at 117 E. It is interesting to see that Marsiglio of Padua, despite his usual critical 
acumen, had no qualms in accepting the genuineness of the Ep. Cl.; see his 
Defensor Pacis, 11. xxvii. 1 (ed. R. Scholz (Hannover, 1932), pp. 518-19). 

> The possibility that the detailed legal instructions in the Ep. Cl. may have 
had the J¢ Clem. as a model, should not be entirely dismissed. Cp., for instance, 
I* Clem. cc. 37, 40, 41, 44, 45, &c. 

* Ep. Cl. 14 (ed. cit., p. 16, ll. 8 ff.). Furthermore, Ep. Cl. 16. 3 (ed. cit., p. 18, 
ll. 15 ff.). On the meaning of the allegorical designation of the Church as a navi- 
cula see the study of H. Rahner in Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol., \xix (1947), pp. 5 ff. 

* Ep. Cl. 6. 3 (ed. cit., p. 10, li. 8 ff.). 

* Ibid. 5. 3 (ed. cit., p. 9, Il. 7 ff.). 

” Ibid. 19. 1 (ed. cit., p. 21, Il. 1 f£.): «ai radra eimey ev péow emi mavrwv pot 
tas yeipas émbels els tiv adroo Kabédpav xabecbiva pe Svowmncev, xabeobévri 5é 
roto wor evOdws Edn. . 
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did, and it would have been a somewhat precipitate step to make Peter 
say all these things to Linus, considering the genre of this kind of 
writing to which I presently turn; (2) of Clement at least one letter was 
known, if not two: the Prima Clementis was a well-known document in 
the second century; (3) there was the Irenaeus passage, the diction of 
which, as I have indicated, lent itself to a gloss such as is attempted in 
the Ep. Cl.! 

The characterization of the Pseudo-Clementines as a yevdzjs ioropia? 
would seem to be equally applicable to the Ep. C/.: in the accepted sense 
it is not a forgery nor a pure invention; nor is it spurious in the usual 
meaning of the term. True, it is a fiction, but as with so many fictions 
(of that time, and for a long period afterwards) it does not remove itself 
too far from genuine reality, or at least from what the author himself 
held to be a genuine reality. Our author assuredly knew of Clement, his 
standing, and his letter(s); he also knew Irenaeus; and he also knew the 
Petrine commission: his gloss is a conflation of these three elements 
into one—the explicit juristic transfer of powers by Peter to Clement. 
Strictly speaking, he does not invent any element out of the blue, but 
arranges these three elements under the umbrella of a thesis. Differently 
expressed: he utilizes already existing pieces for a special purpose, and 
therefore arranges them in such a way that a particular figure of con- 
struction emerges. It is the combination of these elements which 
characterizes the Ep. Cl., and it is a combination with a particular pur- 
pose in mind. What we are here faced with is the construction of 
a theme, and this construction is based upon the arrangement of the 
tripod consisting of: (1) the literary element: Irenaeus’s special place 
given to Clement; (2) the historical element: Clement’s prestige in early 
Christianity; and (3) the doctrinal element: Matt. xvi. 18 f. 

Anyone acquainted with (papal and non-papal) literature prior to the 


' There appears to be excellent confirmation of the view that Irenzeus 
himself gave rise to the problem of successorship (and that the Ep. Cl. added 
substantially very little) in the statement by Ph. Jaffé, Regesta Pontificum 
Romanorum, 2nd ed. ‘Leipzig, 1885), who in his entry on Linus (p. 1) says 
‘Lino discipulo sancti Pauli ecclesiae Romanae cura ab ipsis apostolis concredita 
esse dicitur apud Irenaeum Contra haereses, III. 3.’ (My italics.) 

2 So Schwartz in Zeitschr. f. neutestamentl. Wiss., xxxi (1932), pp. 178-9; see 
also Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 348, 361. 

3 Perhaps a better-known example of this sort -f fiction with equally large 
implications would be the fifth-century Legenda sancti Silvestri, where also his- 
torical facts are utilized for a special purpose. As I have shown elsewhere, the 
Donation of Constantine was based on this novel. It is regrettable that in his 
otherwise meritorious work A. Rimoldi, L’ Apostolo San Pietro (Analecta Gre- 
goriana, xcvi (1958)), does not appreciate the significance of the Ep. Cl. which he 
mentions only in passing, pp. 255 f. 
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fifth century will realize that the crux materiae of the pope’s position 
was the link between him and St. Peter, and the nature of this link. The 
solution that was found—the actual development begins visibly in the 
first juristic product of the papacy, the decretal of Siricius (c. 385)—was 
that of the pope’s legal succession to St. Peter.‘ The juristic concept of 
heres appears for the first time in that decretal, and then within two 
generations Leo I had established the juristic theme of the pope as a 
successor of Peter, as the latter’s indignus heres, a formula that contained 
a whole programme and was to become the juristic corner-stone of the 
papacy. It was by the extremely skilful use of Roman law that Leo, in 
truly Roman simplicity, made the pope the unworthy heir of St. Peter. 
But in the background there loomed a very large, very crucial, and vital 
question. Presupposing the juristic nature of this link between Peter 
and pope, this question too belongs entirely to the sphere of jurisprud- 
ence proper. In other words, this question is prompted and necessitated 
by the juristic complexion of papal succession to Petrine powers. Where 
was the Rechtstitel by virtue of which this juristic succession comes into 
play? Where was the title-deed which sets in motion and propels the 
succession in the shape of inheritance? Less technically speaking, where 
are the credentials which made the pope the juristic successor of Peter’s 
powers, which made the bishop of Rome the heir, the sole heir, of St. 
Peter?? Where is, then, to use Roman legal terminology, the delatio of 
the pope as heir of St. Peter? Where is that concrete, visible, and prov- 
able act which establishes the pope an heir, and therefore the successor, 
of Peter? If the pope is a juristic successor to Peter’s office, consisting 
of the comprehensive powers to bind and to loose, then the juristic 
question must be answered as regards the title-deed: and a juristic in- 
heritance can be based on either a testamentary disposition of the 
deceased or the involuntary fact, the person’s death intestate. The latter 
possibility does not, of course, seriously arise within the limits of our 
problem; there remains only the former possibility. But where is this? 
Where is that tangible link between Peter’s powers and the pope’s 
powers which makes the pope, not an apostolic successor, but a juristic 
successor to St. Peter’s office? It is on this very question that “die 
Geister sich scheiden’: the ‘Roman’ point of view has always been that 
the commission given to St. Peter included successors; the Protestant 

" For details see my paper in F.T.S., N.S. xi (1960), pp. 25-51. 

°s sharp distinction must be made between juristic succession and apostolic 
Succession: for the latter the handing on of the charisma and uninterrupted 
temporal sequence, hence continuity, are essential, which is not the case with 
the former, which is concerned with juristic powers, but this needs a legal title- 


deed, and it needs concrete and tangible credentials belonging to the sphere of 
law. These points are dealt with in the paper quoted. 
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view is that there is ‘no justification whatsoever for that assumption in 
all the evidence’, as has recently most pungently been stated.! But it 
might possibly seem that this question is not quite as recent as Pro- 
testantism is: it may well appear as a question which had engaged the 
attention of men in the period preceding the juristic fixation of the pope’s 
inheritance, and the question resolves itself—thanks to the juristic 
anatomy of Leo I—into a purely legal one, that of the . 2echtstitel, the 
title-deed. The answer to this question can be given on two levels, on 
the general and on the specific or concrete level, and neither excludes 
the other. 

The answer on the general level is that the Petrine commission itself 
is the title-deed, contains the delatio, and effects the succession. Clearly, 
this answer moves within the precincts of general considerations and 
is directed by the consideration that Christ wished to provide for 
a continuing form of government and could not, therefore, have limited 
the commission to St. Peter alone. In other words, the continuation of 
Petrine powers was implicitly contained in the commission itself,? for 
which the fulfilment of the promise in John xxi. 15 f. would indeed lend 
support. The validity of this answer depends, however, upon its comple- 
ment, namely the conception of the Church itself, for the acceptance of 
this answer presupposes that the Church is conceived as a juristic, 
organic, visible union of all Christians, a true corpus: only a body that is 
governable, hence susceptible to authoritative rulings and commands, 
such as ligare and solvere presuppose, can be subjected to these rulings. 
One might go so far as to say that on the general level the difficulty does 
not lie within the realm of the contents of the Petrine commission as 
a title-deed, but rather in the ecclesiological sphere. The acceptance of 


1 J. Lowe, Saint Peter (Oxford, 1958), p. 62. 

2 Out of hundreds of examples one should be given, which I choose on purpose 
from as late as the 16th century, when the Spanish Dominican Matias de Paz 
said on this point: “Ergo absurdum videretur dicere, quod Christus rex regum et 
dominus dominantium dimiserit orbem terrarum absque judice competenti in 
omnibus et per omnia, cum ipse esset vere monarcha totius universi’, quoted in my 
Papal Government, p. 449, n. 2. Although Marsiglio’s attack on the pope's posi- 
tion resulted in his propagation of a dualistic form of government, this was taken 
by 14th-century writers as a frontal attack on the pope’s primatial position alto- 
gether, and hence the vigorous treatment of the papal primacy, as is evidenced, 
for instance, by Alvarus Pelagius, De planctu ecclesiae (Venice, 1560), i. 68, fols. 
91°94", who, adopting Johannes Andreae, states: ‘Satis patet quod potestas 
Petri transivit ad posteros: alias post Petrum sine pastore remansisset ecclesia et 
sine capite, quod est falsum.’ The condemnation in the preceding century of 
Frederick II by the papacy on the grounds of a contemptus clavium was at least 
partly based on his propagation of a dualism which, by its very nature, denies 
the totality of the juristic Petrine inheritance exempting neither persons nor 


things. 
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this answer depends on the acceptance of the ecclesiological theme of 
the Church as a visible and organic structure. 

The answer on the specific or concrete level operates with the exist- 
ence of a disposition by St. Peter himself, thus reinforcing the answer 
given on general grounds. A disposition by Peter himself furnishes at 
the same time also documentary proof, supplies the specific title-deed 
or Rechtstitel, and thereby presupposes the validity of the answer given 
on the general level. It is at this point that the Ep. Cl. assumes a hitherto 
unnoticed significance. Here we have stated with all desirable clarity 
and unambiguity the disposition by Peter himself, the delatio, the very 
title-deed of the juristic succession. If ever there was one who explicitly 
and concretely—to adopt Caspar’s vivid imagery coined for Tertullian’ 
—‘den ersten Funken springen laBt’ between Peter and the pope, it 
was the author of Ep. Cl. How is one to explain his lengthy and detailed 
account of the transfer of Petrine powers to Clement? Why should he 
go to such lengths in so minute a manner? How is one to explain the 
employment of the crucial Matthaean verses in precisely this document, 
and at that very early time? The explicit and concrete transfer by Peter 
of his €€ovcia to Clement in the shape of the binding and loosing powers 
constitutes the specifically juristic title-deed for the theme of succession. 
This was to be the actual and concrete link between Peter and the pope, 
establishing the latter in no unmistakable manner an heir of St. Peter: 
we recall that Peter spoke and did all this when he felt his death near. 
And his inheritance is here quite correctly perceived as relating exclu- 
sively to the powers of Peter, hence the detailed instructions of a 
specific nature given by the zp@ros rv azroordAwy. It purports to be, if 
we borrow a word from a different field, an Einsetzungsbericht, an insti- 
tution narrative. The ordination of Clement by Peter in the Ep. Cl. is 
neatly separated from the conferment of Petrine powers so that, accord- 
ingly, Clement is indeed the first ‘true’ pope, endowed with the same 
authority as Peter himself had. In brief, what the author of the Ep. Cl. 
did was to make Clement the direct successor of St. Peter by the con- 
crete means of a testamentary disposition. Thereby he provided that 
very Rechtstitel, that juristically relevant factor which was essential for 
the construction of a juristic succession in a concrete manner. He had 
clearly seen that a mere ‘apostolic succession’, that is, sacramental suc- 
cession, to Peter was insufficient, for there were other apostolic sees; and 


' E. Caspar, ‘Primatus Petri’, in Savigny Zeitschr., Kanon. Abt. xvi (1927), at 
Pp. 275. This theme pursued by the author of the Ep. Cl. is not recognized by 
H. Clavier, ‘La primauté de Pierre d’aprés les pseudo-clémentines’, in Revue 
histoire et de philosophie religienses, xxxvi (1956), pp. 298 ff. 
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there was Antioch.’ But the designation of a successor with the same 
éfovoia could be effected only by one, and that was Peter, and he 
designated the (historic) Clement. 

Seen thus, the Ep. Cl. assumes a significance far greater than has 
hitherto been ascribed to it. What has to be stressed in all this is that 
none of the essential elements upon which the author based himself 
was his invention: all he did was to arrange them in such a manner that 
the required result emerged: the literary, historical, and doctrinal ele- 
ments were woven into one whole. At the same time it should be stressed 
that the views expressed by the author of the Ep. Cl. coincided with 
sources quite independent of him: we have already seen that Tertullian 
makes Clement ordained by Peter himself; the excruciatingly confusing 
lists of Roman bishops in the third and fourth centuries, to go no farther 
down, and the variants in placing Clement, would be further evidence 
of the view which was so explicitly set forth in the Ep. Cl. and which 
these other sources may only implicitly have held; furthermore, the 
statement by St. Jerome that ‘plerique Latinorum secundum post 
Petrum apostolum putent fuisse Clementem’? would bear out the thesis 
that Clement was held to be the first ‘true’ pope, following immediately 
on St. Peter.3 What has, I believe, caused so much confusion—and also 
unnecessary acerbity—amongst modern writers (to wit, from Lipsius 
to Caspar and Schmidt) in their attempt at reconstructing the oldest 
Roman episcopal lists, is that they have made no distinction between 
mere bishops of Rome and the popes: the former merely answered to 
the description of the apostolic succession—in no wise different from 
that, say, of Alexandria or Antioch—and thus far Linus (and Cletus) 
could be considered bishops, though not popes, hence the theory of their 
Petrine vicariates and the coexistence of two ‘popes’ (Linus and Cletus, 
as evidenced in Epiphanius) ;* the latter answered to the description of 

' Indeed, the earlier possession of the Antiochean chair by Peter was later 
in the Middle Ages utilized to bring into clear relief the difference between the 
Antiochean successors of Peter and his Roman successors. See, for instance, 
Pseudo-Isidore’s address of Marcellus to Antioch (incorporated in Gratian, 
XXIV. i. 15), which was very often cited down to the 14th century. For an ingenious 
combination of this pseudo-Isidorian passage with the theme of the Ep. Ci. see 
Innocent III: ‘[Petrus] postmodum ex revelatione divina ab Antiochia fuerit 
translatus in Urbem . . . primatum cathedrae successori reliquit, totam in e0 
transferens plenitudinem potestatis’ (Reg. i. 209, P.L. ccxiv. 761). 

? See above, p. 299, n. 2. 

3 See also Duchesne, ed. cit., p. lxxi: ‘Mais saint Jér6me en connaissait une 
autre [tradition, that is, Peter-Linus—-Clement] d’aprés laquelle Clément aurait 
été le successeur immédiat de l’apétre Pierre.’ For Ekkehard’s view see above, 


P. 304, n. 7. 
+ It is worth mentioning that Coustant, Epistolae Romanorum Pontificum, 
appendix, p. 1, rejecting Rufinus’s explanation, has clearly seen the difference 
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ajuristic succession to Petrine powers, a succession that could only apply 
to those who succeeded Clement, in whom the first heir of St. Peter, or 
rather of Petrine powers, was seen. The attempts at explanation by the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Epiphanius, and Rufinus are in reality attempts 
to distinguish between apostolic-episcopal succession and juristic suc- 
cession.! That later on the authors of the Liber Pontificalis, working in the 
very bosom of the Roman Church, despite their incoherences in other 
respects, quite clearly perceived this essential point, can be seen from 
their entry of Clement who ‘suscepit ecclesiae pontificatum gubernandi’ ,* 
an expression which marks Clement off from both Linus and Cletus. 
And the piéce justificative for their statement is the Ep. Cl., to which they 
refer in their entries on both Peter and Clement. In view of this tradi- 
tion it is assuredly no coincidence that the theme of inheritance = 
juristic succession was believed to have found such strong, firm, and 
concrete background—why is it, one may ask, that this note of heir- 
ship is not struck before Damasus-Siricius?3 Why is it that Clement 
was not designated a martyr until Rufinus, a designation which was 
shortly afterwards pontifically and for the first time endorsed by 
Zosimus ?+ Furthermore, is not the designation of the pope by Rufinus 


between Roman bishops and Peter’s successors: ‘In his [scil. catalogis] Linus et 
Cletus ante Clementem, non solum ut Romani episcopi, sed etiam ut proximi 
Petri successores recensentur.’ In a similar manner also (Cardinal) J. Hergen- 
rother, Handbuch der ailgemeinen Kirchengeschichte, 3rd ed. (Freiburg, 1884), i. 
299, N. 2: it is not improbable that Linus and Cletus as well as Clement ‘schon 
frither die bischéfliche Weihe erhalten hatten, ehe sie das Pontificat, die Vorstand- 
schaft der rémischen Kirche, erlangten, und Petrus sie zu Gehilfen hatte.’ 

‘ See also the notable explanation by Johannes Sichard, ad Ep. Cl. (in 
Lambertus Gruterus Venradius, Clementina (Cologne, 1569), p. 345, where the 
Ep. Cl. is printed in full, in the Pseudo-Isidorian form). Sichard in justifying 
the Zp. Cl. says this: ‘Nam quid est verisimilius quam tum demum ad consti- 
tuendum ecclesiae statum Petrum animum adjecisse, cum jam videret mortis 
diem adpetere? Quod vero Clemens hic se primum a Petro episcopum Romae 
ordinatum asserit, a Rufino est satis superque excusatum, dum apostoli et episcopi 
peculiaria munera inter se differe dicit.’ 

? See above, p. 301. 

* It is highly significant that St. Ambrose, writing against the Novatianist 
followers c. 388-g0, hence in this crucial period, also begins to operate with the 
theme of Petrine inheritance, although the argument is still a little blurred. See 
his De paenitentia, i. 7. 33 (C.S.E.L. \xxiii. 135): ‘Non habent enim Petri 
hereditatem, qui Petri sedem non habent, quam impia divisione discerpunt.’ 
I am most grateful to Professor Henry Chadwick for so kindly having drawn my 
attention to this important source. 

* Oneshould realize that according to the oldest and most trustworthy account, 
that of Irenaeus, only Telesphorus was a martyr, and none of his precursors. 
For Zosimus see his Ep. 2 (P.L. xx. 650), referring to the meeting in the basilica 
of San Clemente: ‘[Clemens] qui imbutus beati Petri apostoli disciplinis . . . 
etlam martyro consecraret. .. .’ 
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as successor cathedrae rather significant?! Is this not one of the earliest 
Roman instances in which this appellation is used? Why is it that a 
Zosimus could speak of a hereditas sedis ?* Why is it that once the juristic 
implications were grasped, there was no room for a vicar of St. Peter, 
but only for a successor of St. Peter?3 The successorship to Peter is 
wholly juristic, as Leo I in the mid-fifth century classically demon- 
strated, and must not be confused with apostolic-sacramental succession: 
it is a succession into the powers given by Christ to St. Peter. Once this 
is fully understood, the exclusively juristic complexion of the papacy 
becomes also accessible to understanding. 

Some further observations may here be apposite. It seems obvious 
that the Greek text of the Ep. Cl. could not exercise any significant 
influence in the West. But there can be no legitimate doubt about the 
possible influence which a Latin translation of this highly pregnant 
letter might exercise. It was in actual fact the same Rufinus who has 
already attracted our attention several times, who provided a Latin 
translation—or should we say, a Latin version ?>—of the Greek text. His 
cavalier methods concerning his treatment of Eusebius are notorious. 
It is no better with Rufinus as the translator of the Ep. Cl. He permits 
himself such great liberties that one would almost be tempted to speak 
of a prosaic licence.* It is not only that perfectly logically constructed 
Greek sentences are rendered by a lengthy paraphrase, but also that he 
inserts statemenis of which the Greek text knows nothing. And Greek 
terms, in themselves quite innocuous, are given a twist which moulds 
them into a pattern for which receptivity was not lacking. One must 
indeed wonder how some of Rufinus’s sentences must have struck his 


? See above, p. 300, n. 5. About the view of Firmilian of Caesarea see the pas- 
sage cited in 7.7.S., art. cit., p. 30, n. 1, though I am rather doubtful whether 
Rufinus knew of this letter of Firmilian. Cp. also below, p. 317, n. 1. 

2 Reading through his Ep. 12 (P.L. xx. 676 = Avellana, no. 50, C.S.E.L. 
Xxxv. 115) one might almost think oneself reading a paraphrase of the Ep. Cl. 

3 Nevertheless in the letter which St. Peter ‘himself’ writes to the Franks, 
he calls the pope vicarius meus; see MGH. Epp. iii. 508. 18 (Codex Carolinus 
no. 10): ‘Ecclesiam, quam mihi Dominus tradidit vobis per manus vicarii mei 
commendavi ad liberandum de manibus inimicorum.’ On the other hand, 
Pseudo-Isidore in the following century clearly perceived the important point of 
inheritance, when he foisted on Melchiades this passage (P. Hinschius, ed. cit., 
p. 243): ‘Atque hoc privilegium beato clavigero Petro sua vice solummodo com- 
misit. Quod eius juste prerogativum successit sedi, futurus hereditandum atque 
tenendum temporibus, quoniam et inter beatissimos apostolos fuit quaedam dis- 
cretio potestatis. . . .’ (The latter part is taken from Leo I, Ep. 14. 11, P.L. liv. 676.) 

4 Long ago the brothers Ballerini commented on the liberties of Rvfinus 
in translating the Ep. Cl. See their note on Ep. Cl. in P.L. lvi. 732, note (f): 
‘Solum Rufinus more suo in versione liberius excurrit [hanc epistolam], ut ex 
collatione cum Graeco quicumque voluerit, intelliget.’ 
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Latin readers. A few examples should make this clear. St. Peter is made 
to say: 


Quoniam . . . dies mortis meae instat, Clementem hunc episcopum 
yobis ordino, cui soli meae praedicationis et doctrinae cathedram credo." 


And a few lines later he says: 


Propter quod ipsi trado a domino mihi datam potestatem ligandi et 
solvendi, ut de omnibus quibuscumque decreverit in terris hoc decretum 
sit et in coelis.” 


Or a passage from a later section: 


Unusquisque . . . festinet citius reconciliari ei qui omnibus praeest, et 
per hoc redeat ad salutem cum obedire coeperit momitis praesidentis.* 


Itis perhaps no more than a liberal rendering of the Greek rijs €xxAnoias 
riv Suiknow with ecclesiae gubernacula, but that these terms fell on 
fertile soil* is hardly disputable. Rufinus’s translation, nevertheless, 
could not but help to give the Ep. Cl. the widest currency, and also to 
provide some useful material. 


Debet ergo ipse [i.e. he who instructs others] adprime esse eruditus et 
doctus, inreprehensibilis, maturus, inpavidus, sicut ipsi probabitis fore 
Clementem hunc post me [i.e. Petrum].5 


The same theme is struck up later: 


Erit autem ei [i.e. James, to whom Clement is to write] grande solatium 
cum didicerit, quod post m nom imperitus vir aliquis aut indoctus aut 
ignorans divini verbi mysterium et ecclesiastici ordinis disciplinam vel 
doctrinae regulam nesciens susceperit cathedram meam.® 


Of particular importance may have been 


... Ut qui sciant legatum te et praeconem veritatis, et quodcumque 
ligaveris super terram esse ligatum et in coelo, et quodcumque solveris 
et ibi esse solvendum.? 


" Ed. cit. (Rehm), p. 6, ll. 25 ff. There is no equivalent for the soli in the Greek 
text. 


* Ibid., ll. 32 ff. (to p. 7, 1. 22). The italicized words are not in the Greek 
text. 

> Ibid., p. 20, Il. 25 ff. The italicized words should again be compared with 
the Greek text. 

* Still in Rufinus’s time we detect the unheralded entry of the term guber- 
nacula into the decretals of Innocent I (cp. #.7.S., art. cit., p. 32), although he 
may have adopted the term from somewhere else. 

* Ed. cit., p. 16, ll. 14 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 21, Il. 26 ff. 

” Ibid., p. 10, ll. 27 ff. The praeco is again not in the Greek text. The theme of 
obedience was impressed upon his Latin readers in more than one place. Cp. 
P. 19, ll. 22 ff.: ‘Sed et vos, carissimi fratres [St. Peter speaking], huic qui 
praesidet vobis ad veritatem docendam in omnibus obedite, scientes quod si quis 
hune contristaverit Christum, qui ei credidit docendi cathedram, non recipit, et 
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Although the translation of the Ep. Cl. by Rufinus was made in the 
decisive period for the development of the juristic complexion of the 
papacy, at the end of the fourth century, it would be rash to deduce from 
this fact that it alone gave the impulse to the juristic theme of the pope 
as heir of St. Peter." And I think it would be still more rashif the frequency 
of the citation of the Matthaean verses, as the fifth century advances, 
were brought into direct relation with the translated Ep. Cl., although 
the fact is undeniable that the crucial verses do not appear in papal 
literature before the fifth century.? 

The incorporation of this translated Ep. Cl. in the so-called Codex 
ecclesiae Romanae, or, as it is more commonly known, the Quesneliana, 
about whose Roman origin there is no longer any doubt, but which must 
be classed as one of the oldest influential canonical collections (probably 
begun 425), is not indeed surprising. Nor can it cause any surprise 


tamquam qui Christum non susceperit nec Deum patrem suscepisse judicabitur, 
et ideo nec ipse suscipietur in regno coelorum.’ This was the passage which Gregory 
VII cited (above, p. 304, n. 1) and which may already have been referred to by 
Boniface I in his Ep. 15. 4 (P.L. xx. 781 B). 

' According to B. Rehm, ed. cit., p. viii, the translation of the Recognitiones 
by Rufinus was finished c. 405, but as Rufinus in the preface to his translation 
says that he had translated and edited the Ep. Cl. ‘olim’, this must therefore 
have been a considerable time before he had undertaken the R translation; see the 
passage cited above, p. 300, n. 5. 

? About the designation of the pope as apostolicus see below, p. 315. It should 
also be noted that Clement’s martyrdom became known only in the closing 
years of the fourth century (cp. Dictionary of Saints (London, 1957), s.v. 
Clement I), and the Passion of Clement was made at the end of the fifth century, 
whence it went into the Roman breviary. The symbolism connected with Cle- 
ment is not uninstructive: according to the Passion (see the account in P.G. 
i. 151) he was banished by Nerva and Trajan to the quarries of the Chersonese, 
miraculously producing a spring of water to help his fellow prisoners, and was 
afterwards drowned with an anchor around his neck. Both the fons and the 
anchora—he was later also depicted with an anchor—are significant symbolic 
expressions; he became the patron saint of the stonemasons. The sepulchral 
inscription runs: ‘Hic jacet sanctus Clemens Petri discipulus et @ Petro papa 
secundus, qui jussu Trajani imperatoris, anchora ad eius coilum ligata, fuit in 
pelago mersus’, cited by Cotelerius, P.G. i. 1053, note 52. 

3 See Quesneliana, cap. 64 (P.L. ivi. 731-40); for details on this collection see 
F. Maassen, Geschichte d. Quellen und Literatur des canonischen Rechts (Graz, 
1870), at p. 499, and P. Fournier and G. Le Bras, Histoire des collections canoniques 
(Paris, 1931), i. 28 f. About the Roman origin of this collection see K. Silva- 
Tarouca in Zeitschr. f. kathol. Theol., xliii (1919), pp. 660-2: the letters in the col- 
lection ‘stammen héchstwahrscheinlich aus dem Archiv der rémischen Kirche’; 
furthermore G. Le Bras in Rev. historique de droit frangais et étranger, ix (193°) 
at p. 512, esp. note 4; and A. van Hove, Prolegomena, 2nd ed. (Malines, 1945); 
p. 157 (with further literature). It would seem, however, that after Rufinus 
someone else tried his hand on the Ep. Cl., because cap. 64 of the Quesneliana 
(P.L. lvi. 740) has an addition at the end which is not in Rufinus’s translation. 
Instead of ‘sed et nunc exponere jam quae praecepit, incipiam’ cap. 64 has: 
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that the Ep. Cl. was known to the participants in the Council of Vaison 
which was held in 442.' The Ep. Cl. is found in at least two further 
canonical collections of the late fifth or early sixth century. And 
Caesarius of Arles in the first half of the sixth century testifies to the 
wide dissemination of the Ep. Cl. when he says that ‘scriptura illa per 
totum mundum omnibus sacerdotibus nota est’. On the further trans- 
mission I have already touched.* Whether the formulary text for Cle- 
ment in the so-called Sacramentarium Leonianum, that is, the Veronese 
sacramentary of the mid-sixth century (which contains the oldest avail- 
able prayer texts of the Roman Church), has traces of the Ep. Cl. 
remains to be seen,5 but it is likely that the sacramentary of Padua of the 
late sixth century shows an influence of the Ep. Cl. and certainly the 
influence of the Pseudo-Clementines.°® 

One more observation seems warranted. It has for long been assumed 
that the term sedes apostolica for the Roman Church was coined in the 
pontificate of Damasus,’” but it would seem evident that this qualifica- 
tion of the Roman Church as apostolica was derived from apostolicus. At 


‘,.. Quae precepit, Domino opem ferente incipiam.’ This ending of the Ep. Cl. 
refers to the Homilies which immediately follow, but not knowing of this, 
Pseudo-Isidore could not withstand the temptation and considered this ending 
as an invitation to add twenty-four more chapters which contain the instructions 
of St. Peter. See above, p. 303, n. 7. 

* Concilium Vasense I, cap. 6, in Mansi, Conc. coll. vi. 454 = Ep. Cl. 18. 1-2, 
in Rufinus’s translation, ed. cit., p. 20, ll. 21 ff. In this decree Clement is 
designated as ‘beatus martyr’. At least eleven canonical collections down to the 
ninth century transmit this decree (see Maassen, op. cit., pp. 193-4, 781), includ- 
ing the Hispana (P.L. Ixxxiv. 260). Apart from these collections Pseudo-Isidore 
had the decree too; see Hinschius, p. 330. 

* The so-called Vaticana, cap. 33, in Maassen, op. cit., p. 517; the Colbertina, 
ibid., p. 541, though the date of the latter can only approximately be determined. 

> Caesarius of Arles, Sermo, i. 18 (ed. G. Morin (Maredsous, 1937), i. 16). The 
whole passage runs: ‘Quales enim esse vel quid debeamus agere, dominus 
Petrus, quando sanctum Clementem ordinavit, apertissime docuit: et quia 
scriptura illa ... [as text] . . . incongruum est ut inde aliquid prolixius vestrae 
sanctimoniae suggeramus.’ 

* See above, pp. 302 ff. 

* Sacramentarium Veronense, ed. L. C. Mohlberg (Rome, 1956), no. 1192, 
at p. 151: ‘[Clementem] beati apostoli Petri eruditionibus institutum, et in 
pontificatum apostolicae sedis evectum, adque in martyrii inclyti finis gloria 
coronatum habitatio caelestis excepit.’ The analytical tables (ibid., pp. Ixxxvi- 
cvii) seem to show that this formula did not go into the Gelasianum or the 
Gregorianum, or their numerous derivatives. 
ing Cp. L. C. Mohlberg and A. Baumstark, Die dlteste erreichbare Gestalt des 
liber sacramentorum anni circuli der rémischen Kirche (in Liturgiegesch. Quellen, 
XI-xii (1927)), p. 61. 

: See especially P. Batiffol in Rivista di archeologia cristiana, ii (1925), pp. 99 ff., 
at p. 104. 
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least part of the puzzle of the origin of this term can now be solved,! 
It was once again Irenaeus who was its source. In his letter to Florinus 
he speaks of Polycarp, his teacher, as 6 paxdptos Kal drrooroAuKds mpe- 
oBvrepos, clearly because Polycarp had followed the apostle immediately,? 
Moreover, Eusebius himself called Polycarp an dmooroAkdv dvdpa3 
And neither Rufinus nor St. Jerome has the designation of vir apostolicus 
for anyone less than Clement.* That from now on the term became 
reserved for the pope alone is a well-known fact. What seems clear is 
that this exclusive appellation of apostolicus may once again demonstrate 
the principle of monopolization at work. 


In view of the points thrown up in this paper, the question of dating 
the Ep. Cl. becomes an urgent task. I do not feel at all competent to go 
into this question, but I may perhaps be allowed to draw the attention 
of those who are qualified to three points. First, I think it may be too 
dangerous and rash to assume a priori that the Ep. Cl. constituted part 
of the Pseudo-Clementines.’ Second, there is no evidence that the Ep. Cl. 
in its transmitted form was composed as one piece at one and the same 
time: the possibilities must be kept in mind that the skeleton of this 
letter (G. Cl.) may well go back to the end of the second century, possi- 
bilities which Duchesne has already envisaged.® By virtue of, as | 


' In J.T.S., art. cit., p. 43, n. 2, I have suggested the investigation of the 
semantics and origin of this term. For the related term apestolatus cp. Batiffol, 
art. cit. 

? See his letter in Eusebius, H.E. v. 20. 4 ff. (p. 484, ll. 14-15). This letter is 
also contained in Nikephorus Callistus, Eccles. Hist. iv. 30 (P.G. cxlv. 1051). 

3 H.E. iii. 36. 10 (p. 278, 1. 8). 

* See Rufinus, De adulteratione librorum Origenis (ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch, 
Origenis opera omnia (Berlin, 1848), xxv. 386), where he queries the orthodoxy 
of some of ‘Clement’s’ views (expressed in the Pseudo-Clementines) and says 
this: ‘Clemens apostolorum discipulus, qui Romanae ecclesiae post apostolos et 
episcopus et martyr fuit . . . Quod apostolicus vir, immo pene apostolus, ea scri- 
bit, cui Paulus apostolus testimonium dedit. . . .” For St. Jerome see his Com- 
mentaria in Isaiam, xiv. 52 (P.L. xxiv. 504-5): ‘Clemens vir apostolicus qui post 
Petrum Romanam ecclesiam rexit, scribit ad Corinthios. . . .’ In a purely sar- 
castic sense the term apostolicus was used by Tertullian, who had apostrophized 
the pope ‘apostolice’, see De pudicitia, 21 (C..S.E.L. xx. 269). 

5 E. Preuschen, loc. cit., i. 214, has already doubted whether the letters of 
Clement which precede the Homilies really belong to them. 

© See Duchesne, Lib. Pont., p. lxxi: ‘Ce texte [i.e. the Ep. Cl.] parait étre du 
second siécle, au moins dans sa forme primitive. Du reste, l’idée que s. Clément 
a été le premier successeur de s. Pierre, s’est formée assez naturellement. . . : 
That the letter in its transmitted form should be dated as late as possible was the 
plea of B. Rehm, art. cit., p. 148, note 202: he draws attention to the émiocoTww 
énicxomos (but cp. above, p. 299, n. 3) and to the designation of Peter as 0 7a" 
dmooréAwy patos which may be an indication, though spa@ros may stand for 
chronological as well as principal position. Cp. also Rehm, ibid., p. 162, note 
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believe, the Ep. Cl. being dependent on Irenaeus—and not vice versa— 
the end of the second century as the possible date of the Ep. Cl. in its 
primitive form could well be imagined." Third, although the indubitably 
original Greek text might point to the province of Asia, and possibly to 
Smyrna, Polycarp’s see, where Irenaeus had received his earliest educa- 
tion, the presumed date of the composition of the Ep. Cl. in its primitive 
form would rather indicate Roman environs as the place of its prove- 
nance, where indeed Gaius was said to have been a pupil of Irenaeus.* 

WALTER ULLMANN 


242, with the reference to the term dpxtemioxo7os in the Recognitiones as no longer 
peculiar for the mid-fourth century; see also ibid., p. 165, note 252. 

! One piece of evidence, if such it may be called, is the letter of Firmilian of 
Caesarea, in which he says that Pope Stephen ‘per successionem cathedram Petri 
habere se praedicat’ (incorporated in Cyprian’s letter, C.S.E.L. iii. 821). But the 
difficulty here is that the pope’s letter is not transmitted, though it would be hard 
to imagine that Firmilian could have invented this pregnant, succinct, and con- 
cise expression, which actually occurs twice in his protest against Stephen. If 
indeed the designation was used by the pope, we should have at least a terminus 
ante quem for the Ep. Cl. (i.e. c. 255). Caspar, Gesch. des Papsttums (Tiibingen, 
1930), i. 82, has of course noted this ‘neue Begriindung’ of the Roman primacy 
in Firmilian’s letter, but believed that Cyprian’s tract inspired the term. 

? That Lyons was a community consisting mostly of Greeks is a noted fact. 
‘Vhether the detailed instructions to the xarnyxodvres (Ep. Cl. 13, 1 ff. (ed. cit., 
p. 15, il. 11 ff.)) would possibly supply a clue, I do not know. Whether, further- 
more, there is any connexion between the Ep. Cl. and the Muratorian Canon 
(which too seems to be of Greek origin) only further investigation can show: the 
existence of an (episcopal) cathedra (Muratorian Canon, ll. 75 ff.) is presup- 
posed in the Ep. Cl., though its author makes it specifically Peter’s: riv adrod 
xabédpav (19. 1; ed. cit., p. 21); see also 3. 2 (p. 7, 1. 12); 17. 1 (p. 19, 1. 9). 











NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE BRANCH TO THE NOSE 


AMoncsT the many strange cults mentioned in the Old Testament, not 
the least puzzling is that referred to in Ezekiel’s phrase (viii. 17) ‘they 
put the branch (z*mora) to their nose’. The ancient versions! show no 
sign of having understood the full cultic significance of the phrase but 
indicate that the sense of the Hebrew underlying these translations did 
not differ significantly from the sense of the present massoretic text. 
This has not deterred some scholars from disposing of the difficulty by 
emendation. 

R. Gordis, in a discussion of this passage,? lists, and rejects, a number 
of such emendations. He does not, however, accept the existing mas- 
soretic text as original, and points out that there is a widespread rabbinic 
tradition that the Massoretes actually altered the text of the passage: he 
argues that, in view of the general opposition to change, this tradition 
should be accepted and the original text taken as ’appi. He then trans- 
lates the supposed original phrase as ‘they send the branch into My 
nose’, interpreting this as a metaphor rneaning ‘they harass and irritate 
Me’. The original text was, according to Gordis, changed because the 
crude anthropomorphism with reference to God was found offensive 
by the Massoretes. 

To many, Gordis’s solution, involving the invention of an idiom which 
would be a hapax legomenon in Hebrew, is likely to commend itself 
as little as the emendations he rightly rejects. Furthermore, Gordis’s 
interpretation does not do justice to the fact that the early versions, 
despite their widely different interpretations, are unanimous in the 
implication that ‘nose’ belongs to the subject of the preceding verb and 
not to God speaking in the first person. There is the further difficulty 
that the supposed anthropomorphism with reference to God would be 
grosser than anything even in the J source and unparaileled in its 
crudity in a prophetic work of the sixth century. 

Gordis’s strong case for accepting rabbinic tradition of a change in the 
consonantal text must be accepted. His argument proves, however, not 
that the original reading was ’appi ‘my nose’, but that it was a word 
which could be read as the offensive form "B& ‘my nose’. Other instances 
show that forms corresponding to "DX, consonantally identical with 
but morphologically distinct from a noun with I s.c. pronominal suffix, 


1 For a summary of the sense of the ancient versions see G. A. Cooke, Ezekiel 
(1.C.C.), p. 103. 2 $.T.S. xxxvii (1936), pp. 284-8. 
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could exist in pre-massoretic Hebrew: in a few cases! plurals and duals 
occur in Biblical Hebrew without mimation, so that °BX could have 
represented a dual absolute, meaning ‘face’ or ‘nostrils’. In Hebrew, 
as in many other languages, pronominal possession is frequently not 
denoted in words for parts of the body, if such a word is the direct or 
indirect object of a verb of which the subject is the person to whom the 
part of the body belongs. Thus, assuming with Gordis an original "DX, 
it is still possible to translate the phrase as ‘they put the branch to the(ir) 
nostrils (or face)’. If this be accepted, it becomes clear that the con- 
sonantal change attested in rabbinic tradition did not affect the tradi- 
tional sense of the passage but was made to avoid the danger of "DX 
being, at a time when Hebrew had almost ceased to exist as a living 
tongue, misread as "BX ‘my nose’, with reference to God. 

In support of his interpretation Gordis argues that ‘the position of the 
clause makes it impossible to interpret it as a reference to a specific rite 
inany cult... . In its actual position . . . it must bear a general meaning 
or the context is utterly destroyed.’ An examination of the structure of 
the passage viii. 6-17 appears to invalidate this contention, since a 
definite pattern, of which verse 17 is a part, seems to underlie these 
verses. The passage may be divided into four sections and analysed as 
follows: 

6-II 12-14 15-16 17 


6a 12a 15a 17a Question by.God: ‘Do you see .. .?” 

6b =612b-13 «156 )=617 ~3290O Comment by God about abomina- 
tions. 

7-9 14a 16a — Positioning of Ezekiel. 


1-11 146 16c 17¢ ~=©‘Behold!’ and fresh spectacle. 

Except for two points, verse 17 has the same pattern as the three other 
passages. The two points are, the absence of any reference to a re- 
stationing of Ezekiel, and the use of 037 instead of 737. Neither point, 
nor the two together, seems to be sufficient to divorce verse 17 from 
verses 6-16: a very simple explanation of these two slight differences 
could be that Ezekiel was not restationed and that the suffix of 037 there- 
fore related to the particular idolators last referred to. Such an explana- 
tion would imply—as has generally been assumed—that the ‘branch’ 
rite was a part of the cult of the men who ‘worshipped the sun towards 
the east’. 

Amongst those who have accepted the massoretic text as both original 
and meaningful two main lines of explanation have been followed, with 

" Gesenius—Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebrew Grammar, § 87 f; G. R. Driver, Pro- 


blems of the Hebrew Verbal System, p. 101. 
* Op. cit., pp. 284 f. 
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numerous variations in detail. On the one hand, there have been those 
who see the practice as an unexplained part of a Babylonian or Sumerian 
cult," and, on the other, those who relate it to the later Zoroastrian barsom,? 
which, it may be noted, has not itself been adequately explained. The 
passage not only raises problems of comparative religion but also im- 
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pinges upon Higher Criticism, for if it could be shown that the worship / 


described was an imitation in Jerusalem of a Zoroastrian rite, the date of 
the passage could no longer be accepted as the early sixth century B.c! 

There are two distinct aspects of the rite referred to in Ezek. viii. 17, 
(i) the use of the branch, and (ii) the holding of something to the nose 
Fertility cults are widely attested in Sumerian, and to a lesser extent in 
Babylonian, religion, and it has been amply demonstrated that fertility 
deities are often represented as carrying, or their worshippers as bearing, 
foliage, ears of corn, and vegetation in other forms.* There is thus no 
difficulty in providing from Sumero-Akkadian religion textual references 
to, or representations in art of, vegetation in connexion with fertility 
deities, not as direct parallels to the ‘branch’ of Ezek. viii. 17 but as 
illustrative material. Whilst this aspect of the matter has been well 
covered, less attention has been paid to the precise nature of the ritual 
gesture apart from the ‘branch’. Sumero-Akkadian religion does, how- 
ever, throw light upon this, for both in the art (particularly glyptic art)5 
and in the texts there occur many instances of the ritual gesture in which 
the worshipper, in confronting the deity, usually in a standing position, 
placed his hand before his mouth or nose. So usual was this attitude of 
approach or adoration that in Akkadian the ideogram sus, compounded 
of Su (‘hand’) written over KA (‘mouth’) was commonly employed to 
denote kardbu ‘to pray, to bless’ and zkribu ‘prayer’ ,° whilst in Sumerian 
the compound ka $u-ga4l, literally ‘to place the hand upon the mouth 
(or nose)’ was the usual term for ‘to show reverence (to the deity)’;’ 
the Akkadian equivalent of ka Su- gal was laban appi, literally ‘wiping of 

! G. A. Cooke, op. cit., p. 99; ¥.B.L. lx, pp. 289-300; Vet. Test. iii, pp. 291-2. 

2 E. S. Drower, Water into Wine, ch. vi; Rivista degli studi orientali, xxxii, 

. 402. 
a My W. A. Irwin (The Problem of Ezekiel, pp. 239-40) mentions this point with- 
out committing himself to accepting that the passage refers to a Zoroastrian 
ritual. 

* E. D. Van Buren, ‘Representations of Fertility Deities in Glyptic Art’, in 
Orientalia, xxiv, pp. 345-76. 

5 For typical examples in glyptic art see H. Frankfort, Stratified Cylinder 
Seals from the Diyala Region, nos. 511, 662, 664, 690, 711, 712, 774, 775; 778 
781, 782, 987. 

6 A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, ii, no. 26; R. Labat, Manuel d’épigraphie 
akkadienne, no. 26. 

7 'T. Jacobsen, Sennacherib’s Aqueduct at Ferwan, p. 38, n. 46; A. Falkenstein, 
Grammatik der Sprache Gudeas von Lagai,i, p. 127; Z.A. xviii, p. 110, n. 38. 
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the nose’, which does not mean, as was formerly assumed, proskynesis.* 
The ritual gesture concerned in the ‘branch to the nose’ rite, not 
otherwise attested in the religion of ancient Palestine, could therefore 
plausibly be regarded as being the Akkadian laban appt. 

The argument for a relationship between Ezek. viii. 17 and Sumero- 
Akkadian religion need not, however, rest upon unrelated occurrences 
in the latter of the two postulated elements of the ‘branch to the nose’ 
rite, namely the laban appi and the ritual use of vegetation. Instances can 
be adduced of a ritual act which appears to correspond exactly with the 
rite in Ezek. viii. 17. 

Representations in art of the holding of an object to the nose, though 
much rarer than the plain ‘hand to face’ gesture, do occur. The most 
striking instance is the bronze relief AO 20185 in the Louvre.? This 
depicts a male and female worshipper, identified as Esarhaddon and his 
mother Naqi’a, both standing facing the same direction and holding 
in the right hand, pressed up against the nose, an object apparently 
cylindrical in shape and represented as being about six inches in length 
and an inch in diameter. One may conclude almost certainly that the 
worshippers were originally depicted as approaching a deity or deities or 
divine symbols, for the inscription, though mutilated, has been shown 
to concern the purification and animation ceremonies which accom- 
panied the installation of a divine statue. 

Similar or apparently related representations are found elsewhere in 
the New Assyrian period. On seal-impressions* on documents found 
at Nimrud, Sennacherib is depicted standing facing a god identified as 
ASSur: in his right hand the king holds before his nose something re- 
sembling a small rod, of about the same apparent dimensions as those 
held by Esarhaddon and Nagqi’a in AO 20185. Sennacherib, standing 
before the god and holding a similar object in the same position, is 
again represented on certain rock reliefs at Bavian,’ whilst an unidenti- 
fied Assyrian king is depicted in the same ritual act on a relief at Maltai.® 
Reliefs from Til-Barsip’ provide further examples of Esarhaddon holding 


' T. Jacobsen, loc. cit. 

* Published in Syria, xxxiii (1956), pp. 147-60. 

3 Syria, xxxiii, pp. 151-5. * See Iraq, xx, plate iv/1, and p. 16, fig. 2. 

5 Iraq, xv, plate vii; W. Bachmann, Felsreliefs in Assyrien, Abb. 13, p. 14. 

® W. Bachmann, op. cit., Taf. 25-31; F. Thureau-Dangin, R.A. xxi, p. 188. 

” F. Thureau-Dangin et Maurice Dunand, Til-Barsip, Album, pl. xiii, Stéle B 
@’Asarhaddon, and (less distinct) pl. xii, Stéle A d’Asarhaddon. F. Thureau- 
Dangin (Til-Barsip, Texte, p. 156) refers to the object held, giving a reference to 
PP. 53 f., where it is assimilated to an object—‘fait de plume—probablement un 
éventail’—held in two other reliefs. The assimilation is not justified, for in these 
latter cases the object has a shape quite distinct from that of the object held in 
stelae A and B, and is not held before the face. 
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an object of the type described before his nose. The same object and 
gesture are seen on the sculptured stele BM 90837,' which may be of 
Neo-Babylonian date. Slightly earlier (late eighth century B.c.) an ortho- 
stat from Zinjirli bearing a building inscription of King Bar-rakeb 
shows the king with his left hand holding a stalked flower about a foot 
in front of his beard, and his right hand clenched about six inches jn 
front of his mouth.? At Tell Halaf a relief shows a man seated before 
the winged solar disk supported by two bull-men, with his left hand 
raised and holding a lotus-like flower to his nose.? Also from Tell Halaf 
is a relief depicting a winged genie with the right hand raised to the 
height of the nose* and apparently holding some small object.’ These 
Tell Halaf reliefs may be dated to between the twelfth and ninth cen- 
turies B.c.° 

There appears to be no certain representation of a scene showing 
a human worshipper holding an object to the nose in the art of earlier 
periods, though the possibility of such representations having existed is 
not to be excluded.” A representation which, though of a goddess and 
not of a human, may be relevant occurs on a stone plaque from Mari. 
M. André Parrot’s description of the figure reads: ‘Les deux mains sont 
levées, c6te a céte, mais il ne s’agit pas du geste classique de l’adoration 
car entre la main gauche et le nez, un petit morceau de fritte représente 
certainement une fleur que la déesse respire et qu’elle tient par la tige.”® 

Amongst the many representations of adoration or presentation 
scenes in glyptic art there are a number, from the Early Dynastic period 
onwards, where it is possible that the hand raised before the mouth did 
bear some small obiect,® but none amongst representations of human 

' Anatolian Studies, viii, pl. iii (a). 

2 Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlun- 
gen, Heft xiv [= Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, iv] (1911), Taf. lxvii. 

3 Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, Tell Halaf, 3. Band [= Die Bildwerke, ... 
bearbeitet . . . von A. Moortgat], Taf. 98, A3, 171. 

* Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, op. cit., Taf. 93, A3, 165. 

5 A. Moortgat’s description of this genie (Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, 
Op. cit., pp. 91-92) says nothing of a small object held in the right hand. 

© A. Parrot, Archéologie mésopotamienne; les étapes, p. 238. 

7 An Old Babylonian figure (of which the original publication is not available 
to the writer but of which a photograph appears in A. Parrot, op. cit., pl. xi) 
could perhaps come into consideration here. It is a figure in the round, dedicated 
to the god Amurru for the life of Hammurabi, and representing a genuflecting 
figure with the right hand raised to the level of the face, three fingers folded 
down, and the thumb and index finger held up together about two inches in 
front of the nose: the position of the hand could be taken to suggest that some- 
thing may have been held, or intended to be held, between the thumb and index 
finger, though it is possible that the gesture was simply a variation of the plain 
laban appi. 8 Syria, xviii, p. 78. 
® Amongst examples which merit consideration are the following. H. Frank- 
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worshippers where it is certain. One certain instance, and others more 
doubtful, can be adduced in which the minor deity introducing the 
worshipper before the great god holds a small object in front of his face:' 
the scenes depicted are generally accepted as being cult-scenes rather 
than incidents from mythology, and since in the actual cult the intro- 
ducing minor deity would need to be impersonated by a human priest, 
this may indicate that the divine statue was in some ceremonies ap- 
proached by men (officiants in this case rather than worshippers) hold- 
ing an object to the nose. 

An apparent literary parallel to Ezek. viii. 17 comes from a Sumerian 
text published by S. N. Kramer? and discussed by J. J. A. Van Dijk.* 
Gilgamesh, bearing an offering, is about to address the sun-god Utu 
when it is said of the former: 


Su-ni pa-kii ka-na ba-da-gal 

literally ‘his hand there was put with it a pure branch* at his mouth’, 
that is, as Van Dijk translates, ‘dans sa main un brin pur asa bouche était 
tenu’. The close verbal parallel between this and the biblical phrase does 
not require elaboration, and it is suggested that both passages refer to 
similar rites.5 

It therefore appears that the ‘branch to the nose’ rite in Ezekiel could 
have been a form of, or imitation of, a compound ritual gesture of which 
both elements occurred in Sumerian religion from the earliest times, and 
of which the compound form may have beer known and referred to in 
the Sumerian or immediate post-Sumerian period and was certainly 
well attested in later Assyrian religion, particularly in the reigns of 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. The latter was, however, the very period 


fort, Stratified Cylinder Seals from the Diyala Region, pl. 40, no. 423 (Akkadian 
period): the raised hand of the front worshipper could be taken to represent 
fingers bent inwards at an angle to the palm, or alternatively could denote an 
object held in the hand: since no other hand on this seal is represented as articu- 
lated, the latter interpretation is preferred. Ur Excavations, x, pl. 32, no. 522: 
this seal, from which emblems of the gods are absent, shows two bare-headed 
worshippers: unless the hands are drawn badly out of proportion, both figures 
appear to hold an object in the hand raised before the face. 

* The certain instance is Ur Excavations, x, pl. 32, no. 516. 

2 9.C.S. i, p. 8. 3 Bi. Or. xi, p. 85. 

* For this sense of PAor PA.KU see A. Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, ii, no. 295", 
M.S.L. v, pp. 99, 100, 122. S. N. Kramer (ad loc. in J. B. Pritchard, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts, p. 48) translates ‘staff’: pa can also denote ‘sceptre’, but it 
has been shown (E. D. Van Buren, ‘The Sceptre, its Origin and Significance’, 
in R.A. 1, pp. 101-3) that the sceptre itself was originally a piece of wood cut from 
a living tree. 

* It is recognized that against this view there are two main difficulties: (i) 
PA has a wider range of meaning than simply ‘branch’; (ii) there is a time-gap of 
a millennium and a half between the two texts compared. 
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at which Judah was most strongly exposed to Assyrian influence, in its 
religion as well as in its politics, and it is specifically stated that Manasseh 
not only revived various Canaanite cults but also introduced astral 
worship,' which was characteristic of the later form of Sumero-Akkadian 
religion. The identification of the branch in the Ezekiel rite and the 
question of whether there was an actual identity between this and the 
object depicted before the nose of the king in the Assyrian seal and 
reliefs remain to be considered. 

The noun z¢mora ‘branch’, or a form of it, occurs elsewhere in the 
Old Testament in the following passages: 

Num. xiii. 23: ‘and they cut from thence a 2*mora and one bunch of 

grapes.’ 

Ezek. xv. 2: ‘Son of Man, what is the vine out of all trees, the z¢mora 
which was among the trees of the forest.’ 

(This passage goes on to say that the z*mora is not used for any work but 
is totally burnt, and a corresponding fate is threatened for the people of 
Jerusalem. The question arises whether the vine-stick (as the 2¢mora 
evidently was here) is mentioned as the example only because vine- 
wood is one of the woods which is too soft for use as timber or whether 
perhaps a 2*mora was, in some cult known to the prophet, finally de- 
stroyed completely by fire: the end of the next passage adduced suggests 
the latter.) 

Isa. xvii. 10-11: ‘therefore you plant slips of Na‘aman? and you sow 
it (with) the z°mora of a strange (god). In the day of your planting 
you hedge it in, and in the morning you make your seed to blossom; 
but the branches are consumed by fire in the day of destruction.” 

Nah. ii. 3: ‘for the emptiers have emptied them out* and marred their 
vine branches (2¢morehem).’S 

’ 2 Kings xxi. 2-6. 

? On this as a term for Adonis see most recently Vet. Test. vii, pp. 201-2. 

3 For the translation of 73 and 719M see I. Eitan, H.U.C.A. xii/xiii, p. 65, and 
G. R. Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends, p. 157, n. 17. In the clause following 
the passage quoted, ‘desperate pain’, accepted by Eitan, op. cit., for WX IN, 
does not seem appropriate. To take 3N5 as preposition plus noun IX ‘green- 
ness’ would give a sense ‘and like a green shoot it is withered’. However, unless 
the 0°372¥3 and the 7193 were treated differently, one being burnt and the other 
left to wither in the sun, this suggestion would appear to produce more difficul- 
ties than it solves. 

. pa also has the meaning ‘luxuriant (vine)’ (Hos. x. 1). This suggests for 
Nah. ii. 3 (with the emendation or elimination of the single letter 0) the meaning 
‘for they have made void the bogegs and spoiled their z*moras’, which would 
represent not only a paronomasia but also an excellent parallelism. The argu- 
ment for the meaning of z°mora is independent of this point. 


5 A. Haldar, Studies in the Book of Nahum, pp. 121-4, sees this passage—as he 
does the greater part of the Book of Nahum—as an allusion to the Tammuz cult 
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From the Old Testament occurrences one may thus deduce that the 
z’mora was a piece of wood from a living vine, employed in some cult 
upon which the prophets frowned, associated with the worship of 
Na‘aman ( = Adonis). That it was, at least as employed in the cult, 
leafless, is indicated by Isa. xvii. 10-11, where what horticulturalists 
know as a ‘cutting’ is in question.’ Nah. ii. 3 could be taken to suggest 
that the cult was thought of by the prophet as being particularly asso- 
ciated with Assyria. 

The z¢mora, the vine as the tree of life, and fertility cults in association 
therewith have given rise to an extensive literature, the relevance of 
some of which to Ezek. viii. 17 may well be doubted. In what follows 
discussion is confined to some of the usages of “Wat (‘to prune’) and its 
cognates which may throw light on the purpose in the cult of the 
z*mora.” 

The root zmr (‘to prune’) is well attested in the Old Testament,’ and 
the same root, or its cognates, is found with the same meaning in extra- 
biblical Hebrew and other Semitic languages.* Certain usages, however, 
introduce wider conceptions which may help to throw light on the cult 
referred to in Ezek. viii. 17. The earliest of these is the Ugaritic passage 
yzbrnn zbrm gpn,5 where the cognate words occur in the ritual which 
brought about the birth of the gods shr and slm. J. Gray® regards this 
as ‘the spring counterpart of the autumn fertility ritual’, a conclusion 
which others have accepted.” Also of interest in this connexion is the 

' In E. Hyams (ed.), Vineyards in England (1953), p. 60, it is stated: ‘Although 
vines, like most other plants, can be rooted from soft wood, carrying leaves, this 
necessitates proper shaded propagating frames, and is seldom adopted.’ Hyams 
points out (Grapes under Cloches (1952), p. 57) that ‘the buds of vine cuttings 
open, the leaves expand, and the stems begin to grow before any roots at all are 
formed’. The specific suggestion is therefore that the ‘z°mora of a strange (god)’ 
in Isa. xvii. 10 was a vine cutting which by watering was made to come rapidly 
into leaf (which it would do in a few days in a warm climate), after which it was 
either burnt or allowed to wither in the sun. 

* There seems to be no good reason for assigning 7"1179t (as Koehler and 
Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, p. 259) to a distinct root 
related to Arabic y}\ ‘it bristled up (hair)’. 

> Koehler and Baumgartner, op. cit., pp. 259-60; F. Zorell, Lexicon Hebraicum 
et Aramaicum Veteris Testamenti, p. 211. 

: For examples additional to those employed in the discussion see the Gezer 
Calendar-Inscription, line 6 (S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text and the 
Topography of the Books of Samuel, p. vii); J. G. Hava, Arabic—English Dictionary, 
p. 283, 3) ; possibly Yale Oriental Series, Babylonian Texts, iii, no. 200, line 11, 
reading ti-za-mi-r[a]-’. ; 

* G. R. Driver, Canaanite Myths and Legends, p. 120, Shachar and Shalim, 
bv. 9. . © ¥.N.E.S. viii, p. 75. 

If the date given in Ezek. viii. 1 (fifth day of sixth (M.T.) or fifth (LXX) 
month) is significant, and if the calendar used was in fact one beginning in the 
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occurrence of the noun zamir (‘pruning’) in Cant. ii. 12, according to 
which, if Meek’s interpretation’ of Canticles be correct, the word is 
associated in the calendar with a spring Tammuz ceremony. For com- 
pleteness, though without shedding any further light on the problem, 
it may be added that the term zamru, denoting some concrete object 
(unless E. Ebeling is correct in taking it as a kind of wine?), occurs 
in Assyrian ritual texts in association with other cult objects and 
materials.3 

zmr and its cognates appear also to have semantic connexions in 
another direction. In post-biblical Hebrew 1711 is used for ‘phallus’. 
Gordis noted this fact but suggested that a careful study of the relevant 
passages in the Talmudic literature shows that ‘the Rabbis did not know 
the meaning of z¢mora in Ezekiel and were interpreting it homiletically’ * 
This cannot be accepted as disposing of the meaning ‘phallus’ for 
z¢mora. Whilst there is every reason to agree with Gordis in his view 
that the Rabbis did not fully understand Ezek. viii. 17, the particular 
meaning for this word in post-biblical Hebrew does not depend only 
upon Talmudic (and Targumic‘) exegesis of this passage, and in any 
case the meaning ‘rod’, without sexual connotation, was known to the 


Rabbis.® A parallel to z¢mora in its sense of ‘phallus’ is the Arabic , or 
a4 which is still a common word in Syria for ‘penis’.” 

The evidence outlined above provides grounds for the hypothesis that 
the z*mora was a cutting of wood pruned from the vine,® used in a 
fertility? cult which had Assyrian associations,'° and possibly taken, from 
its dimensions and its fertility associations, as representing a phallus. 
If it was normally leafless (as argued above) it might well have had the 
appearance of the objects held by the worshippers in the New Assyrian 
seal and reliefs, which could easily be taken as representing a phallus, 


spring, there can have been no direct connexion between the z°mora of the 
Ezekiel rite and a spring ritual at Ugarit. It may be noted that some scholars re- 
late the Shachar and Shalim text to a ritual of early summer; see G. R. Driver, 
Op. cit., p. 23. 

1 T. J. Meek, ‘Canticles and the Tammuz Cult’ (A. 7.S.L. xxxix, pp. 1-14): 
see also A.F.S.L. xxxix, pp. 228-33. 

2 Orientalia, xxii, p. 44. 3 Orientalia, xxi, pp. 137, 141} XXii, p. 42. 

4 F$.T.S. xxxvii, p. 286, n. 3. 5 See Th. Gaster, Thespis, p. 241. 

6 M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature, p. 402. 

7 R. Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, tome i, p. 579. The informa- 
tion that these two terms are still common in Syria I owe to M. A. Ghul of 
St. Andrew’s University. An obscene connotation of Akkadian zumru ‘body’ has 
been suggested (see Koehler and Baumgartner, op. cit., p. 259, sub y1)), but 
the present writer knows of no evidence to support this. 

8 Num. xiii. 23. 9 Isa. xvii. 10-11. 10 Nah. ii. 3. 
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although, as the leafed or flowering form in earlier Mesopotamian art 
shows, this was not the original form. 

The question of the identity of the god or gods worshipped demands 
consideration. Those who argue for Sumero-Akkadian associations of 
Ezek. viii. 17 have generally referred the rite to a Tammuz cult (which 
would indeed agree well with the conclusions reached above), and the 
specific mention of Tammuz in viii. 14 might appear to support this. 
The text does not, however, require this conclusion. As demonstrated 
above, the slight differences between the form of viii. 17 and the verses 
(6-16) describing three rites which at least spatially were distinct 
indicate that verse 17 was directly associated with verses 15-16, so that 
the primary association of ‘the branch to the nose’ must be with the 
worship of the rising sun. There can only be a direct connexion of 
‘the branch to the nose’ with Tammuz if it can be shown either that the 
whole of verses 6-17 relates to the same cult, or (a possibility which 
could be subsumed in the former) that the rising sun was specifically 
associated with Tammuz. The former has been assumed, the rite of 
verses 6-11 being considered as referring to the sacred marriage in the 
gigunu,' but the truth of this theory has not been established. 

Tabulated in the order in which they have been adduced above, the 
postulated parallel instances of a ‘branch to the nose’ rite in the extra- 
biblical Semitic world are seen to have been related to the worship of 
particular deities or symbols as follows: 


Example of ritual gesture Object of worship 
Bronze relief AO 20185 the Stars of Night, Ea, Samai, 
Asalluhi (= Marduk), and three 
other deities.? 


Seal-impressions from Nimrud A’Sur.3 
Rock reliefs at Bavian Assur.* 
Rock reliefs at Maltai A&Sur, Sama’, Adad, and four 


other deities.5 
Esarhaddon stele A (‘Til-Barsip) five gods of whom only Samaé is 
definitely identifiable.® 
Esarhaddon stele B (Til-Barsip) none represented.” 
Stele BM 90837 moon crescent, winged solar disk, 
and star symbol.® 
' Th. Gaster, ‘Ezekiel and the Mysteries’ (F.B.L. lx, pp. 289-310): referred to 
by T. Worden, Vet. Test. iii, pp. 291 f. 2 Syria, xxxiii, p. 153. 
> Iraq, xx, p. 16. + Iraq, xx, pp. 16 f. S R.A. xxi, pp. 186 f. 
° F. Thureau-Dangin et Maurice Dunand, Til-Barsip, Texte, p. 152. 
7 Ibid., p. 155. 
* Anatolian Studies, viii (1958), pl. iii (a). 
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Example of ritual gesture Object of worship 

Orthostat from Zinjirli moon crescent, winged solar disk, 
star, and other symbols.! 

Tell Halaf relief (seated man) winged solar disk.? 

Tell Halaf relief (winged genie) none represented. 

Goddess from Mari none represented. 

Cylinder seals uncertain. 

Sumerian literary text the Sumerian sun-god Utu. 


From an examination of this list, a tentative conclusion may be drawn. 
It is seen that out of all these postulated examples of the “branch to the 
nose’ in a Mesopotamian milieu, wherever the deity or deities to whom 
the adoration was directed can be positively identified, there is no case 
in which it did not include either the sun-god, the winged solar disk, or 
A&8ur. It is also relevant to note here that in the case of the orthostat 
from Zinjirli the excavators argued, purely on archaeological considera- 
tions, that the relief originally stood on the exterior of the east side of 
the building:? a consequence of such a position would be that the king 
depicted in the act of making the ‘branch to the nose’ gesture would be 
facing the rising sun. Stele B of Esarhaddon at Til-Barsip, which lacks 
any representation of the object of adoration, may likewise have been 
facing east,* but this is less certain. 

Save for the stubborn fact of the presence of A8Sur without Samaj in 
some instances, there would be no difficulty in concluding from these 
examples that the ‘branch to the nose’ rite was specifically associated 
with the sun-god. There is no proof, unless the evidence of the eastward- 
facing position of one or two of the reliefs be accepted as such, that the 
sun-god in these cases was the rising sun, but certainly the sun-god was, 
from the Akkadian period (c. 2300 B.C.) at least, worshipped at his rising 
by both humans and other deities.’ The occurrence of A&Sur alone as the 
object of worship does not necessarily provide an insuperable objection 


1 Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen Samm- 
lungen, Heft xiv [ = Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, iv], p. 378. See also B. Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien, ii, p. 6, Abb. 1. 

* Max Freiherr von Oppenheim, Tell Halaf, 3. Band, p. 94. 

3 Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Mittheilungen aus den orientalischer Samn- 
lungen, Heft xiv [= Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, iv], p. 377- 

4 F. Thureau-Dangin et Maurice Dunand, Til-Barsip, Texte, p. 155, ‘les 
grands cétés regardent respectivement I’Est et l'Ouest’. The French scholars add 
‘Il est probable que la stéle faisait face 4 l'Ouest’, but the only argument offered 
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for this, concerned with the supposed visibility of the monument to people | 


entering by the east gate near which it stood, would seem to the present writer 
to support rather the view that it must have faced east. 
5 E. D. Van Buren, “The Sun-god Rising’ (R.A. xlix, pp. 1-14). 
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to the theory that the primary association of the ‘branch to the nose’ 
rite was with the sun-god: the principal symbol of A&SSur himself was the 
winged solar disk," whilst as head of the Assyrian pantheon he ulti- 
mately came, certainly by the time of the examples in question, to com- 
prehend the characteristics of various other deities, notably Marduk,’ 
himself originally a sun-god with a fertility aspect. 

The ‘branch to the nose’ rite of Ezek. viii. 17 may therefore be con- 
sidered to be paralleled in the Mesopotamian milieu in two main respects, 
namely in the form and matter of the gesture, and in the sun-god as the 
primary object of worship. The evidence adduced is against the sup- 
position that the deity worshipped in Ezek. viii. 17 was specifically and 
directly Tammuz.} It is, however, relevant to note that certain authori- 
ties, notably A. Moortgat,* have argued that there was actual syncretism 
between the Tammuz and Samai cults: discussion of this point would 
lead far beyond the proposed limits of the present study, but it may be 
remarked that though the extreme view of Moortgat has not found 
general acceptance,’ it is commonly agreed that the sun-god in Mesopo- 
tamia, in particular the beneficent sun of early morning, had a fertility 
aspect.® H. W. F. Saccs 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT NOTES 
I. The interpretation of Psalm lxxxti in Fohn x 


Jesus has been accused by the Jews of blasphemy, for making himself 
God. He answers the accusation by an appeal to Ps. Ixxxii. 6, in which 
God says to certain beings ‘I have said, Ye are gods’. If those to whom 
the divine word came can be called gods in Scripture, how can it be 
blasphemy for the one whom the Father has sanctified and sent into the 
world to say ‘I am the son of God’? 

Most exegetes are agreed that the argument is intended to prove that 
men can, in certain circumstances, be called gods. This appears to be 
supported by the phrase ‘being a man’ in John x. 33. It is supposed that 
the fourth evangelist believed Ps. Ixxxii. 6 to have been addressed to 

' B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, ii, p. 40. 

2 B. Meissner, op. cit., p. 3; R. Labat, Le poéme babylonien de la création, p. 36, 
fig. 2. Mme E. D. Van Buren (Orientalia, xxiv, p. 346) points out that ‘even in 
later times most of the great gods were believed to possess fertility aspects in 
addition to their other more typical qualities’. On Marduk as a form of the sun- 
god at his rising see R. Labat, op. cit., p. 65. 

3 For conclusions on this point drawn from the biblical text see above, 
P. 320. 4 Tammuz, pp. 90-92 et passim. 

. A. Falkenstein, Compte rendu de la troisidme rencontre assyriologique inter- 
nationale, pp. 49 f., n. 48. 

° H. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, pp. 109 f. 
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men. In support of this view, Billerbeck' quotes rabbis from the middle 
of the second century A.D. onwards who teach that the words were 
addressed to Israel. Similarly, the Targum* understands the gods of 
verse 1 to be men, for it renders the word by ‘judges’, though in verse 6 
it paraphrases and has ‘as angels’. 

John x. 35, it is claimed, argues that, in the Old Testament, men can 
be called gods, because they have received the word of God. If the 
reception of the divine word is sufficient to qualify men to be given this 
title, it is much more appropriate to confer it on the one who has been 
given a special divine commission. Further, if verse 35 is interpreted in 
the light of the prologue to the gospel, then the argument is that Jesus 
is not merely a man to whom the word has come, but is the Word 
himself. 

It is possible, however, to offer another interpretation of the argu- 
ment in this passage. This interpretation is in accordance with a Jewish 
belief about the relation of God to the gods, and with another Jewish 
understanding of Ps. Ixxxii. This understanding is closer than that 
noted by Billerbeck to the original meaning of the psalm, though the 
argument of John x. 33 ff. remains strange to modern readers. 

In its original sense, Ps. lxxxii seems to portray the God of Israel 
passing judgement on the other gods of the world. This interpretation 
was not unknown in later times. It was then unde.stood in terms of the 
Jewish belief that the various nations of the world were allotted to 
superhuman beings (e.g. Deut. iv. 19, xxxii. 8 f.;3 Daniel x; Ecclus. 
xvii. 17). These beings were regarded as angels by the Jews, but as 
gods by the gentiles.* Similarly, in 1 Cor. x. 20, Paul does not deny all 
existence to those regarded by the heathen as gods. This Jewish belief 
seems to underlie those places where the LXX translates by ayyedos, 
a Hebrew or Aramaic expression referring to a divine being.5 

Some of the Jewish writings at Qumran contain a highly developed 
angelology. Although they use the word °& of the one God, they can 
also describe the angels as O°VX.° They can even speak of the N79 


' Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, vol. ii (1924), 
P. 543. 2 P. de Lagarde, Hagiographa Chaldaice (1873), p. 49- 

3 According to the reading (’El or ’Elim, instead of Yisra’el) implied by the 
LXX and found in a Hebrew fragment from Qumran. Cp. B.A.S.O.R. (Dec. 
1954), P. 12. 

* See the discussion of the subject and the further evidence adduced in 
Martin Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus (1909), especially pp. 10f.; 
and, more recently, G. B. Caird, Principalities and Powers (1956). 

S$ E. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint, vol. i, pp. 7 f. 

° For some examples of the former use, see the passages where 9X is used in 
the singular, referred to in D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the 
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n’x,! which recalls the 98 NT¥ of Ps. Ixxxii. 1. Their theology, though 
it may fairly be described as monotheistic, did not exclude the appli- 
cation of the word 8 to angels, as well as to God. 

In Ps. Ixxxii (Ixxxi). 1a, the LXX translates oor by 6 @eds in 
the singular. In verses 1b and 6, however, it has the same word in the 
plural. Similarly, it has €v ovvaywyf Gedv in verse 1a, where the M.T. 
has 9X NT¥2; it does not matter much for the present purposes 
whether this corresponds to a different Hebrew reading or represents 
merely an interpretation of the same Hebrew. It is not legitimate to 
infer much from a fairly literal translation, though it is not unlikely 
that the LXX understands the psalm to distinguish between the God 
of Israel and the gods of the nations. 

The Peshitta goes farther in its interpretation.* In verses 1a and 6, 
onR is translated JoS\ and & oS respectively. But both this word 
in 1b and 9X in 1a are translated J5jlse ‘angels’. This probably testifies 
to the existence of a Jewish (or, at least, Jewish-Christian) interpretation 
of the psalm in which the gods of the nations were identified with 
angels. This interpretation is not very far removed from the original 
meaning of the psalm. 

A similar interpretation of Ps. Ixxxii (Ixxxi) is found in Origen.’ 
It is true that, in his commentary on John, he seems to interpret the 
psalm of men who are called gods.* Elsewhere, however (In Exod. 
Hom., viii. 2), he discusses the first commandment of the decalogue in 
the light of several passages from the Old and New Testaments, 
including Ps. Ixxxii.5 After quoting Deut. xxxii. 8 f., he says ‘Angelos 
igitur, quibus regendas gentes commisit excelsus, vel deos appellari vel 


Judaean Desert I. Qumran Cave I (1955), p. 157. Examples of the latter use are 
found in 22. iv. 1 in ibid., pp. 95 f., and 1 QMi. 10f., xiv. 16, xv. 14, xvii. 7, 1QH 
x. 8, and fragment 2. 3, 10 in E. L. Sukenik, The Dead Sea Scrolls of the Hebrew 
University (1955). According to Mr. J. Strugnell, in a paper read to the Inter- 
national Old Testament Congress at Oxford (September 1959) and in private 
discussion afterwards, it is possible that the word D°7X is also applied to 
angels in other texts. It is impossible to form a judgement on this matter until 
the evidence is published. 

* Barthélemy and Milik, op. cit., 22. iv. 1, and 1 QM i. 10 in Sukenik, op. cit. 

* W. E. Barnes, The Peshitta Psalter (1904), p. 128. 

* I am indebted to Professor H. Chadwick, who drew my attention to the 
relevance of the writings of Origen when I read this paper in its original form at 
Professor C. F. D. Moule’s seminar in Cambridge. 

* xx. 27 (22) in E. Preuschen, Origenes Werke, vol. iv (1903), p. 364; also the 
fragments on John i. 4 and in Pamphilus, Apolog. pro Orig. 5, in ibid., pp. 486 
and 563. Cp. also xx. 29 (23) in ibid., p. 367. 

*W. A. Baehrens, Origenes Werke, vol. vi (1920), pp. 218 ff. The other 
passages are Ps. xlvii (xvi). 2, 1 (xlix). 1; 1 Cor. viii. 5 f.; Col. i. 16. Cp. 
Preuschen, op. cit., p. 38. 
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dominos constat; deos quasi a Deo datos, et dominos, quasi qui a Do- 
mino sortiti sint potestatem. Unde et Dominus dicebat ad angelos, qui 
non servaverunt suum principatum: “Ego dixi: dii estis...” . . . Tibi 
ergo, o populus Istrahel, qui “pars Dei” es, qui “funiculus haereditatis 
eius”’ effectus es, “non erunt” inquit “Dii alii praeter me”’, quia vere 
*‘Deus unus” est Deus et vere ‘““Dominus unus”’ est Dominus. Ceteris 
vero, qui ab ipso creati sunt, contulit nomen istud non natura, sed gra- 
tia.’ Similarly, in his Contra Celsum, he interprets the psalm of angels, 
even though he is also prepared to interpret it of men elsewhere in the 
same work:' Origen’s use of the word ‘gods’ for both men and angels 
must be understood in terms of the belief in salvation by deification, 
Men must be raised to a similar state to that of the angels. Thus, the fact 
that Origen can apply the word to men, as well as angels, does not 
mean that he regarded it as having lost its superhuman meaning. 

It is possible to interpret John x. 34 ff. against the background of 
this tradition. The charge of blasphemy was based on the assertion that 
Jesus, ‘being a man’, made himself God. Jesus, however, does not find 
an Old Testament text to prove directly that men can be called god. 
He goes back to fundamental principles and argues, more generally, 
that the word ‘god’ can, in certain circumstances, be applied to beings 
other than God himself, to whom he has committed authority. The 
angels can be called gods because of the divine word of commission to 
rule the nations. This word may be ‘Ye are gods’ in verse 6 of the psalm. 
In any case, the existence of such « word of commission seems to be 
implied by the Jewish belief that the authority of the angels was derived 
from a divine decree (Deut. iv. 19, xxxii. 8 f.; Ecclus. xvii. 17; Jubilees 
xv. 31; 1 Enoch xx. 5). Jesus, however, whose commission is more 
exalted than theirs, and who is the Word himself, has a far better claim 
to the title. 


II. ‘Good news’ in Syriac 
In the series of essays commemorating the late Dr. TT. W. Manson, 


there is an interesting study of “The term Gospel and its cognates in the 
Palestinian Syriac’? by Dr. J. W. Bowman. This paper collects much 


useful material, and some of its conclusions are to be accepted. However, | 


Dr. Bowman’s argument is seriously open to question at one point. 


' iii. 37, V. 4, Vili. 3, 74; ep. iv. 31; H. Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum 
(1953), Pp. 153, 266, 455, 510, and pp. 207 f. Mr. M. F. Wiles has drawn my 
attention to Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, vu. x. 56, which may interpret 
the psalm of both men and angels. Clement writes of men being called gods 
and enthroned with the other gods. 

2 New Testament Essays: Studies in Memory of T. W. Manson (1959), edited } 
by A. J. B. Higgins, pp. 54 ff. 
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He discusses Aramaic renderings of the Hebrew root 3. In the Old 
Testament the verb is used in the pz‘el to mean ‘to bring tidings’,' and 
the cognate noun means ‘news, good tidings, reward for good tidings’. 
The same root is used in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic, and Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic uses it both to translate the Hebrew equivalent 
in the Old ‘Testament, and to translate the Greek edayyéAvov and 
dayyeAileo8ar in the New Testament. Dr. Bowman rightly concludes 
that there was a living tradition of the use of this root in Palestine. 

But when Dr. Bowman deals with Syriac proper (as contrasted with 
Christian Palestinian Syriac or Aramaic) his statements are questionable. 
He observes that the Old Testament Peshitta uses the root ;x to 
translate the Hebrew "73, and that, in the New Testament, both the 
Peshitta and the Old Syriac use the same root to translate edayyéAvov 
and evayyeAifeoBar (except where a Greek loan-word is used).? He 
seems to suppose (p. 58) that, in these passages, the Syriac expresses 
some form of the etymological meaning ‘ “‘to think, hold as true, be 
convinced, believe, suppose”, and the like’. This surprises him, and 
leads him to conclude that the Syriac has lost the authentic Palestinian 
tradition. 

It is possible to find arguments to defend the etymology of jx 
which Dr. Bowman favours. Both the pe‘al and the pa‘el can mean 
‘to hope’. It might, therefore, be suggested that the latter theme can also 
have the causative meaning ‘to make to hope’, and it would not be 
difficult to see in this the meaning ‘to proclaim good tidings’. But this 
explanation is unlikely because the root can also mean ‘to bring bad 
tidings’.s Alternatively, and with greater plausibility, the meaning ‘to 
announce, bring tidings’ might be explained as a causative (like the 
aph'el) of ‘to think’. 

But there is another possibility which better explains why sas is 
used so regularly to translate 3. This is the theory advanced by 
Brockelmann in his lexicon.t Brockelmann distinguishes between 
two roots sm in Syriac. The first of them means ‘putavit, speravit, 
exspectavit’ in the pe‘al, and is the root recognized by Dr. Bowman. 
The second root, however, is the same as the Hebrew (and Western 
Aramaic) "73, with metathesis of the first and second radical con- 
sonants. This would explain the close similarity in meaning to that of 
the Hebrew root. Dr. Bowman seems to have overlooked Brockelmann’s 
suggested distinction between the two Syriac roots. He does, indeed, 


' Also in the hithpa‘el in 2 Sam. xviii. 31: ‘to receive good tidings’. 
* Also edayyedoris in the Peshitta. 

3 See the lexicons, ad loc. 

* C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum? (1928), pp. 456 f. 
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say that the roots 12 and sae are so similar in appearance as to ‘to be do 
suggest that the latter was formed from the former by metathesis (p. 65), This is « 
But he strangely rejects this possibility, because there is support for | both here 
the existence of the latter root in the cognate languages. This argument _a Christi 
ignores the abundant evidence for the existence of homonyms. An 
obvious example is the existence of two Syriac roots sm> (related to 
distinct Arabic roots) seen in the verb ‘to despise’ and the noun ‘flesh’, 


Similarly, metathesis is a well-known phenomenon in Semitic languages, Pty 
Ironically, Brockelmann elsewhere' quotes the Syriac and Hebrew | fifty-thre 
words for good news in a long list of examples of metathesis. This Johannir 
simple hypothesis well accounts for the use of the root sas in the — pumber 


Syriac Old and New Testaments to express the idea of good news, and jt had al 
does away with Dr. Bowman’s difficulty. 


the hypa 

. an allusi 

III. The Aramaic background of Mark x. 45 of these 

In the same volume of essays (pp. 1 ff.) Dr. C. K. Barrett discusses Dr. P. 
‘The Background of Mark 10: 45’, and questions the widely held ations c 
opinion that this verse is closely dependent on Isa. liii. On pp. 4, 8 f., xlvii. 10, 


he argues that the words od« AGev dvaxovnPjvar GAAd Siaxovijoa do ayadey 
not necessarily allude to the Suffering Servant. There is a small piece of gematria 
evidence which Dr. Barrett does not mention, but which, as far as it Hebrew 
goes, offers some slight support to his interpretation of the verse. Two « 

Dr. Barrett argues (p. 4) that, linguistically, dvaxoveiv does not the two 
recall Isa. liii, or any of the Servant passages. His argument is based on _gcripts. | 
the fact that Svaxovetv and its cognates are never used, in the LXX,to of the g 
translate the root t3¥ which is used in the Hebrew (and also the that he | 
Targum and Peshitta) of Isa. liii. If it may be assumed that an Aramaic the forn 
saying underlies Mark x. 45, then the linguistic argument may be (which . 
carried farther than Dr. Barrett has brought it. There is reason to ag MS. 
believe it highly improbable that the root 739 was used in the hypo- require¢ 


thetical Aramaic original. very lar 
It is most natural to assume that the Aramaic underlying this verse 
used two themes of the same verb for the words rendered dcaxovnbijva ! See ; 


and d:axovijoa. If, therefore, it can be shown to be highly unlikely _—of the Ta 
that one of these Greek verbs corresponds to the Aramaic 729, then (1950), p 


ey” he " Vii. 21, 2 
it is also improbable that the other one translates this root. Aumnate 


If the verb 73¥ had been used, it would have appeared in a passive Aramaic 
theme, probably the ithpe‘el. But it is very doubtful if this could bear the — mann, L 


meaning ‘to be served’. This theme of the verb would naturally mean wir: 


"4.3 
* Brockelmann, Kurzgefafte vergleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen , Gospels ( 
(1908), p. 134. we = A 
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‘to be done, to be made, to become’,' which would not fit the context. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the Peshitta and the Old Syriac,? 
both here and at Matt. xx. 28, do not read au, but asohw. Similarly, 
a Christian Palestinian Lectionary has ashe. at Mark x. 45.3 


IV. Gematria in Fohn xxi. 11 

In the 7.7.S., N.S. ix (1958), pp. 86-89, I offered an explanation, in 
terms of gematria, of the significance of the number a hundred and 
fifty-three in John xxi. 11. It had been suggested by others that the 
Johannine passage had been influenced by Ezek. xlvii, and that the 
number 153 was significant because it is the triangular number of 17. 
It had also been suggested that this was a piece of gematria. I advanced 
the hypothesis that these suggestions could be combined by postulating 
an allusion to Gedi and Eglaim in Ezek. xlvii. 10. The numerical values 
of these names in Hebrew are 17 and 153 respectively. 

Dr. P. R. Ackroyd has pointed out* that many different transliter- 
ations of these names are found in Greek manuscripts of Ezek. 
xlvii. 10, and that the numerical values of two of these (nyyad: = 33 and 
ayaAAe = 120) add up to 153. Thus, it might also be argued that the 
gematria is based on the Greek version of Ezekiel, rather than on the 
Hebrew original. 

Two observations may be made on Dr. Ackroyd’s suggestion. First, 
the two transliterations which he selects come from different manu- 
scripts. He does not regard this as being of any great moment, because 
of the great variety of spelling attested. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that he has not adduced the evidence of one manuscript in which both 
the forms he cites appear. He observes in a footnote that MS. 449 
(which reads nyyaés) belongs to the same sub-group of manuscripts 
as MS. V-46. But the latter manuscript reads nvayaAe.u, whereas the 
required transliteration lacks the nv at the beginning. Moreover, the 
very large number of possible numerical values obtainable from com- 


' See the evidence for different Aramaic dialects in M. Jastrow, A Dictionary 
of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature 
(1950), p. 1035; in biblical Aramaic: Dan. ii. 5, iii. 29; Ezra iv. 19, v. 8, vi. 11f., 
Vii. 21, 23, 26; in imperial Aramaic: the examples referred to in A. Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923), p. 302, and G. R. Driver, 
Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.C.(1957), p. 103; in Syriac: C. Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon Syriacum? (1928), p. 505; in Christian Palestinian Aramaic: 
F. Schulthess, Lexicon Syropalaestinum (1903), Pp. 141. 

* F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, vol. i (1904), pp. 118 and 212. 

* A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the 
Gospels (1899), p. 145. 

* 7.T.S., N.S. x (1959), p. 94. 
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binations of different Greek transliterations contrasts with the fact that 
the only numerical values of the Hebrew words are 17 and 153. 

Second, although the number 153 can be obtained by adding the 
numerical values of two Greek transliterations, the number 17 is lost. 
But one of the strongest arguments for supposing that a Jew might have 
seen any significance in the gematria is that the numerical values of the 
two names are related mathematically. One of them is the triangular 
number of the other. This might well have appeared significant. It is 
much less likely that significance would have been attached to the fact 
that the sum of the numerical values of the names is 153. 

The original suggestion was advanced with a consciousness of the 
uncertainties involved. It appears, however, that a much stronger case 
can be made out for gematria based on the Hebrew text than for one 
based on the Greek. J. A. Emerton 


THE TWO FRAGMENTS OF THE EPISTLES 
DESIGNATED M(o121) 


M(o121) is the siglum for the manuscripts British Museum Harley 
5613* and Hamburg Staat- und-Universitats Bibliothek Gr. 50 which 
are commonly considered to be fragments of the same manuscript. 
Their close similarity has been noted since the time of Griesbach; both 
contain the elsewhere unattested phrase exteBeioa ws ev mivaxt; and 
since the discovery of 1739 the close affinity of both portions with its 
text has appeared to corroborate this palaeographical judgement. 
Griesbach wrote;' ‘summam utrarumque membranarum similitu- 
dinem non mirari non possum. Utraque fragmenta ad eundem codicem 
deperditum pertinuisse saltem ab eodem librario scripta esse videntur. 
Certe pares omnino sunt et aetate et praestantia.’ This judgement was 
approved by Tischendorf and repeated by Scrivener and Gregory, and 
to this day. In the days of slow travel, and the lithograph, it was not 
surprising that this judgement was made: but the photographic art 
of our day makes a closer and less hasty study and comparison possible. 
A recent study of these fragments by the present writer reveals that 
they are not written by the same scribe, and that it is highly unlikely 
that they derive from the same manuscript. 

On comparison it may be seen that both the manuscripts are of the 
same period, namely eleventh or twelfth century—the dating is fixed 
within usual limits by further comparison with Codex Dionysiacus 
(Athos, Dionysiou 10: 2(045)) and by contrast with Codex Monacensis 


* Novum Testamentum Graece (Edition Secunda 1806), vol. ii, p. xxv, sub 
numero 64. 
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(Minchen Universitats Bibliothek MS. Fol. 30: X(033)). These frag- 
ments are quite unlike the latter tenth-century manuscript but closely 
similar to the former twelfth-century manuscript. Yet the two frag- 
ments are as different in detail one from another as they are from 2, 
with which they are so evidently contemporary. In brief, Hamburg Gr. 
50 is written in a neat, well-rounded hand with evident care, whereas 
the hand of B.M. Harl. 5613* is almost ugly, certainly uncouth, a 
sprawling script not always uniform. This explains why, although the 
column lengths are identical (22 x 6-5 cm.), there are forty-five lines per 
column in the former, and only thirty-eight in the latter. 

The following differences between the scripts may be observed (the 
London fragments always cited first) : 


a Upper stroke always above line. Upper stroke always on line level. 

8 Very large and tall, sharply an- Small and rounded, same height 
gular. as other letters. 

y Tall, well above other letters : of Rarely above level of other letters, 
equal height to tau. never as high as tau. 

« Sometimes very narrow, some- Always very narrow. 


times well rounded. 
« Left-hand stroke largerthanthe § Always of symmetrical propor- 


rest, small projections at head tions. 
and foot of this stroke. 

\ Always interlinked when Always separately written even 
double. when double. 

€ Extends above other letters, Uniform in height with other 
lowest horizontal stroke wider letters, all strokes symmetrical. 
than others. 

o Often a full round letter. Always a narrow elliptical letter. 

7 When not linked to another let- In every position, horizontal 
ter, written as three sides of a stroke projects on either side. 


rectangle without projections. 
p Sometimes (especially at right Loop regularly in line with other 
end of line or near) extends well letters, although down stroke 
above and below other !etters. extends well below. 
o (cp. €,o) sometimes fully rounded, Regularly narrow. 
sometimes narrow. 
t:tw always written with tau aris- | Thus only once (in an evident 
ing from midstroke of omega. correction of omission): but a 
minuscule form of o7 is found 
here, yet not in the London manu- 
script. 
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v Very noticeably pointed. Usually with definite ‘loop’ at 
conjunction of two arms. 


w Wide with bowed outer strokes. Balanced; outer strokes vertical | 


and straight. 


It is to be noted further that these two scribes use different compends for 
Kal. 

When these differences were pointed out to him, Mr. T. C. Skeat (of 
the British Museum Dept. of manuscripts) was led to express his surprise 
that the two manuscripts had been thought to be the work of the same 
scribe. He suggests tentatively that the scribe of the London fragments 
may have been attempting to imitate the calligraphy of the Hamburg 
fragments, perhaps supplementing the loss of certain leaves of the 
manuscript. If so, it should be noted, however, that he did not repro- 
duce the format of that manuscript. 

A number of points suggest that here we have not only two scribes 
but, moreover, two distinct manuscripts. In the Hamburg manuscript 
there are two marginal rulings, readily visible even in photostat, one for 
capitals, one for day lection divisions. In the London manuscript there 
is one marginal ruling only. Following from this, day lections are found 
in the Hamburg manuscript, not in the London manuscript. Again, the 
Sud (<) is used in the Hamburg manuscript, but not in the London 
manuscript, to indicate O.T. citations (which occur in both fragments). 
Further, it is evident that the scribe of the Hamburg manuscript begins a 
new epistle at the head of a column; the scribe of the London manuscript, 
per contra, proceeds straight from one epistle to the next in the middle 
of a column. Lastly, the Hamburg fragment (of Hebrews) has the note 
(usually a subscriptio but here almost a title in the upper margin spanning 


~— 


both columns) éypadn azo iraAias 81a tyo8éou; no such note is found in , 


the London fragment whether to 1 Corinthians or 2 Corinthians. 

It is submitted that the aggregate weight of these points must banish 
the identification of these two manuscripts from our handbooks and 
calculations. It would seem that the dvriypadov 7adatdrarov of 1739 had 
a more numerous progeny then we have suspected hitherto. 

J. NEVILLE BirDsALL 


SiaréyeoOac AND duadoyileobac IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


At Mark ix. 33 we have SeAoyiLovro mpéo éavrova followed in ix. 34 by 
mpoa aAAjAova yap dueAéxOncav. The two phrases have the same mean- 
ing but the variation is an example of Mark’s practice of avoiding as far 
as possible the repetition of the same phrase in the same context. We 
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may then infer that in Mark daArdyeoGar and diadroyilecBar have the 
same meaning. 

Let us examine this further. Elsewhere Mark uses only dvaAoyilecPar, 
ii. 6, 8 (2), Vili. 16, 17, xi. 31. We now notice a further point. Apart 
from Mk. ix. 33 f. writers use only one verb or the other, thus : duaAdyeo@ar 
Acts xvii. 2, 17, XViii. 4, 19, xix. 8, 9, xx. 7, 9, XxXiv. 12, 25, Heb. xii. 5, 
Jude 9. SuadoyifecBar, Matt. xvi. 7, 8, xxi. 25, Luke i. 29, iii. 15, v. 21, 
22, xii. 17, Xx. 14. Thus the Synoptic Gospels, apart from Mark ix. 34, use 
jadoyilecPar but Acts, Hebrews, Jude have diaAdyeoPar. If the words 
differed in meaning, we might expect to find at least one New Testament 
writer using them in different senses as they occur between them some 
thirty times in the New Testament. 

Usage points in the same direction. In Mark d:aAoyifeoBa is usually 
followed by an interrogative though it is used absolutely at ii. 8. In Luke 
also an interrogative clause follows except at xx. 14 where a jussive sub- 
junctive probably occurs. Matthew does not have interrogative clauses 
following Aéywv. SvaAoyilec@ar is followed by statements in this Gospel. 

duadéyeo8ax is followed by an interrogative clause at Mark ix. 34. In 
Acts it is used absolutely except that at xxix. 25 it is followed by epi 
diucavoovvno xTA. Likewise at Jude g we find this construction, wepi tod 
Muicewo ouijparoo. At Heb. xii. 5 it is followed by a prohibition. 

There is thus an overlap in constructions. Both verbs are followed by 
interrogative clauses and both are used absolutely. If one has a jussive 
subjunctive dependent on it, the other has a prohibition. In Matthew 
diuadoyilecBar A€ywv is followed by statements. duaAéyeoPar with parti- 
ciple is followed by a statement at Acts xvii. 2. daAoyilecPax has no exact 
parallel to the construction of daAéyeoPax with zepi. 

The two verbs share a group of related meanings ‘debate, discuss, 
discourse, contend, dispute’. With daAoyilecfa: the meaning ‘debate, 
discuss’ seems to be to the fore, but with dcaA¢yeoPar that of ‘contend’. 
For some writers one form may have been associated with one of these 
meanings and for others the other may have been associated with a 
different meaning. This is uncertain and the uncertainty prevents us 
from asserting that in all respects the two forms are really to be regarded 
as one word in effect. Apart from this doubt the rest of the evidence 
suggests that they were. It is conceivable that the difference was, in 
part at any rate, one of style and that from the point of view of style 
dadéyeofas stood higher than S:aAoyilecOar. Certainly in the senses which 
occur in the New Testament ScaA¢yea8ax seems to be the word that the 
Attic writers used. 

This consideration may help us to see more clearly what has happened. 
dvaAéyeobar is used in the same senses as it has in Attic Greek by New 
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Testament writers of a higher level of style. SuaAoyiLec@ax is not used 
in its Attic sense of ‘calculate’ but has drawn near to S:adéyeo@ar in 


meaning and is used by New Testament writers of a lower level of style, | 


In this connexion the fact that Luke has ScaAoyifeoOax but Acts 
SvardyeoGax is interesting. A. C. Clark has made much of certain differ- 
ences in vocabulary between Luke and Acts and had argued that they 
pointed to a difference of authorship. This is not convincing but the 
differences exist. Some of them are due to a steady decline in the in- 
fluence of Semitic idiom throughout Acts, some to the appearance of 
more specifically Christian terms, and some to a change in style usually 
in the direction of Attic Greek or a more literary Koine. The present 
difference between Luke and Acts would come under this last head. 

G. D. Kivpatrick 


THE PUNCTUATION OF JOHN VII. 37-38 


THIS note is intended to treat two points of idiom that affect the 
punctuation of this vexed passage. 

First, the position of xafaeo clauses in the New Testament is much 
more subject to rule than scholars allow. Without exception xafwe 
clauses follow their main clauses in Matthew and Mark (12 instances). 
The only debatable passage is Mark i. 1. In Luke the xa@ao clause follows 
in thirteen instances. In four it precedes, but in each of these there 
is a resumptive word in the main clause. In Acts xa0we follows in thir- 
teen instances and precedes in two. 

In John the position is as follows. There are eighteen passages where 
the xa@«deo clause follows the main clause: i. 23, v. 23, Vi. 31, 58, X. 15, 


26 v.l., xii. 14, Xili. 34, XV. 10, 12, XVii. 2, 11, 14, 16, 21, 22, 23, XIX. 40. | 


The xafco clause precedes at thirteen places: iii..14, v. 30, Vi. 57, 
Viii. 28, xii. 50, xiii. 15, 33, XiV. 27, 31, XV. 4, 9, XVii. 18, xx. 21. At iii. 14, 
xii. 50, xiv. 31, xv. 4 xaBco is resumed by odrwe at the beginning of the 
main clause, at viii. 28 by radra, at xiii. 15, 33, XV. 9, xvii. 18, xx. 21 by 
xai and a pronoun and at vi. 57 by xai. At v. 30 kas dxovw xpivw the 
two clauses are so short that no resumptive word is needed and at xiv. 
27, ov kafuic, a resumptive word would be misleading. vii. 37-38 has not 
been included in this analysis as the punctuation is in question. 

If this were all, we might think that, while it would in general be more 
in keeping with Johannine idiom for cae to follow its main clause as 
no resumptive word follows, yet it would not be impossible to take it as 
preceding. There is, however, a further consideration. 

Where «ao introduces a following quotation in the New Testament 
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it invariably follows its main clause: Mark i. 1 f., Lk. ii. 23, John vi. 31, 
xii. 14, Acts vii. 42, Rom. i. 17, ili. 4 v.1., 10, iv. 6 v.L., 17, viii. 36, 
ix. 13 v.l., 29, 33, X- 15 vl, xi. 8 v.., 26, xv. 3, 9, 21, 1 Cor. i. 31, ii. 
g, 2 Cor. vi. 16, viii. 15, Gal. iii. 6, Heb. iv. 3, 7, v. 6. Some editors 
break this rule in their punctuation of Mark i. 1 f., but there is no need 
to do this. 

If we accept this argument, the main clause will end at John vii. 38, 
cio éué, and its subordinate clause begin at xafao. On this showing 6 m- 
orevwv cia eve goes with the preceding words and must at any rate be the 
subject of mwérw. The construe that this implies has been frequently 
debated and the larger recent commentaries give the pros and cons. 

There is, however, one possibility which seems hardly to have been 
considered. If we look up K. Huber, Untersuchungen iiber den Sprach- 
character des griechischen Leviticus (1916), p. 107, we find the following: 
‘Stellung des Subjektes. In den Hauptsiatzen steht es regelmaBig wie 
in H nach dem Verbum, welches den Satz beginnt: xai mpocoicovow ot 
viol Aapav 1 5; Kai Barer 6 fepeds rov SdxtvAov 4 6; Kai mpooryayev 
Muwvorjs 8 24, 28; kai €AdAncev Kupros 6 24 (17); sind zwei Verba vor- 
handen, so steht es gew6hnlich wie in H erst nach dem zweiten: xai 
dvexddecev Mwvorv Kai €AdAnoev Kipws 1 1; Kai wav 76 ordap mrepiedee. . . 
kai dvoiger 6 iepeds 4 31, 35; Kal eopatev adrov kai éAaBev Mwois 8 
15; Kal Tov Kpiov expeavounoev . . . Kai aviveyxev Mwors 8 20, 21, 
23; kal opager Tov ayvov ... Kai Anpuperat 6 iepeds 14 25.’ Here H is the 
Hebrew. 

The same idiom occurs at Mark ii. 25 ore ypeiav €oyev Kai éreivacev 
adroo kai of wer” adrod, where adrdo and the rest are the subject to both 
verbs, and vi. 33 €/5ov adrove tmdyovrac Kai éméyywoav moAAoi where 
both verbs have zroAAoi as subject. We may compare the note in Bruce, 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 320, on Acts xvi. 31: ‘od Kai 6 ofkds cov. Cf. 
Xi. 14, oD Kal mas 6 olkds cov. Logically these words are to be understood 
with ricrevaov as well as with ow6jon.’ Sharp eyes will probably detect 
other instances in the New Testament. 

If there is anything in this evidence, it enables us to take 6 morevwv 
cig €ué with both the preceding verbs and to construe as follows: ‘If 
any man thirst, let him who believes in me come to me and drink.’ There 
is only one difficulty in this, rue is resumed by 6 moredwy cio eu. Pro- 
nouns anticipating nouns in the same sentence are not unknown in John, 
cp. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 85 f. At John 
x. 26 6 Sudxovoo 6 €uda resumes tvo in the same way in the same sentence 
though not in the clause immediately following. A closer example is 
Rev. xi. 5, et rua adrodo Oérer aSicijoat, 7p exmopeverar ex Ted oTduaroo 
ardv Kai kareobie rove éyOpodc atrav. Here mo is resumed by rove 
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€x9povc airav. In Hermas, Pastor, Sim. vill. ii. 5, iv. 2, the plural noun 
comes first to be resumed by z«o in the singular. 

These suggestions still leave certain problems in the passage to be 
solved. They do not, for example, help us with the quotation in vii. 28, 
They may, however, assist us to the extent of removing some uncer- 
tainties. G. D. Kivpatricr 


JOHN X. 29 

THE opening words of John x. 29 present a textual problem to which a 
full discussion has scarcely yet been given. C. H. Dodd! and Rudolf 
Bultmann? have each chosen for their exegetical purposes the reading 
enshrined in the Textus Receptus and in the Byzantine text which it 
imperfectly represents, but now known to us in the Bodmer Papyrus 
also—o marnp pov ds ddédwxev por peilwv mdvrwv €orw. This seems an 
astonishing choice which offends against a number of text-critical 
canons: compared with other possibilities it is the ‘lectio facilior’; it 
deserves the epithet coined by Lagrange, ‘lection banale’ ; its attestation 
is derived in the main from manuscripts of the late Byzantine stream 
(although in the light of its presence in the Bodmer papyrus we must 
admit that this bears only on its nature not on its age); and it is well- 
nigh impossible to explain the other readings from it on any reasonable 
basis of transcriptional probability. It has, moreover, a certain logical 
incompleteness which is emphasized by the addition of an object in 
some witnesses after yor, viz. the readings of fam. 13, 348 and its allies, 
245 and the Armenian, Georgian, and Ethiopic versions. C. K. Barrett 
in his commentary? suggests that we accept the reading ds . . . peilov 
attested by © only; apart from the temerity of accepting a reading from 
a codex written by a scribe who was pocrly acquainted with Greek,‘ 
this suggestion is open to all the objections of the more common reading 
and, furthermore, adds the complication of the neuter je‘fov in apposi- 
tion to waryp. 

Barrett’s presentation has the merit of seeing, however, as the others do 
not appear to do, that we must take as our data for the solution of this 
problem all four permutations of the words ds and 5, weit{wv and peilov. To 
imply, as do not only Dodd and Bultmann but also Souter and Nestle in 
their hand-editions of the Greek New Testament, that the only true al- 
ternative to the reading of the Textus Receptus is the reading 6. . . peilo 


' The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1953), P- 433, 0. I- 

2 Das Evangelium des Johannes (Gottingen, 1950), p. 294, n. 4. 

3 The Gospel according to Saint John (London, 1955), Pp. 317- 

+ Cp. M.-J. Lagrange, Critique textuelle (Paris, 1935), p. 149: ‘Le copiste } 
devait comprendre le grec mais ce n’était pas sa langue 4 lui.’ 
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is to beg the question. To elucidate the crux, we need to acknowledge that 
there are four possible main readings made up of the possible combina- 
tions of the relatives 6s and 6 with the masculine pe?{wy on the one hand 
orwith the neuter pefZov on the other. The different word-orders attested 
in some texts need noi come into account nor for the present need the 
participial reading known from Codex Bezae. The two formal points 
must be dealt with separately on the grounds of transcriptional proba- 
bility, and exegesis should be invoked only in the last resort. It is the 
argument of the piesent paper that the crux may be resolved in this 
manner. 

The variation between pei{wv and peilov cannot fail to be ambiguous 
in its significance. There is scarcely a manuscript where the itacistic 
ol. wand w 1. o may not be found. In most cases, this is of no significance: 
but here the proliferance of the error is in point. We cannot decide a 
priori which form is the more likely. In this case, other criteria must be 
invoked. 

It is otherwise with the variants 6s and 6. The relative occurs after 
the masculine zarjp; if 6s had stood originally we can conceive no reason 
for the alteration to 6. We cannot rule out the possibility of mere error 
in the writing of 6 but it seems gratuitous to invoke it simply to avoid 
an initial difficulty. We must conclude then on these grounds that the 
neuter relative is here original. It should be noted that it has the support 
of B 8 L and the Latin versions which even in these days is no incon- 
siderable phalanx. It should also be noted that the reading of Codex 
Bezae, 6 raTip ov 6 Sedwxas or x7A., in fact supports this. This reading 
is best explained as the correction of an original 6 dé5wxev to give a 
straightforward sense. Corrections of this kind abound in that manu- 
script as a glance at Rendel Harris’s Study' will show. In sense then the 
Bezan variant agrees with the Byzantines but its form shows that it has 
come from a text in agreement with the Alexandrians and Latins, at 
least at this point. 

We can now proceed to decide on the formally ambiguous peifwwv 
peilov: here the criteria of syntax and style, context and exegesis must 
play their part. The neuter adjective is found with the neuter pronoun 
only in Codex Vaticanus and the Latin versions. It was inevitable that 
this reading should attract both Hort and Lagrange. Syntactically it is 
‘sans reproche’; 6 zaryjp pov is a typical Johannine casus pendens. But 
exegetically it is an impossibility; even if the thought of such inherent 
greatness in the Church be conceivably Johannine, it has no place here. 
Parallelism, a well-known feature of Johannine style, suggests that the 


* J. Rendel Harris, A Study of Codex Bezae (Cambridge, 1891). See especially 
chapters viii-x 
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Father’s power is the subject here as well as in the latter part of the 


verse. The combination of 6 and peifov fails on any exegesis to provide 


such parallelism of thought. 

We must now proceed to ask if the combination of peifwyv with é— 
attested by XY’ LW Boh—gives a good sense in this context. Barrett 
translates it as a perfectly acceptable Greek sentence, ‘My Father in 
regard to what He has given me is greater than all’. This fits the context 
where, as we have said, the subject is the unassailability of the flock of 
God because of his guardian power. The apparent limitation of the 
power by this sentence may be no more than an accident of phrasing. If 
there is any exegetical problem here, it does not invalidate our immediate 
argument. This reading gives the simplest explanation of the Byzantine 
and the Bezan readings on grounds of transcriptional probability and of 
normal Johannine style. This is the soundest way of establishing the 
text: it tends to le forgotten that we should elucidate the text as 
established, not establish the text which most easily lends itself to 
elucidation. 

We propose then that on first principles it may be proven that the 
original text is that attested by 8 ¥ LW Boh—o zrarjp pov 6 d5wxev po 
mévrwy yeilwv €orw—to which both B and D make an indirect witness. 


~~ 


From it alone we may adequately explain the origin of the other variants. | 


The word-order attested by these witnesses is probably to be pre- 
ferred to that of the Byzantines, wei{wv mavrwv. Writing of the Kappa- 
text, which is the Byzantine under another name, von Soden indicates 
that it is more often the originator of changes in word-order than are the 
other main texts of antiquity.' Since no other evident reason for the 
alteration presents itself, we must content ourselves with this. It has 


at least the merit of being the reading of those manuscripts whose 


evidence in the weightier matter we have approved. 
J. NEVILLE BrrpsaLt 


ACTS XIII. 1-3. 


COMMENTATORS show considerable variation both in stating the signi- 
ficance of this incident in the general scheme of Acts and in the under- 
standing of the ceremony which is performed in it. xiii. 1-3, or xii. 25- 
xiii. 3, is generally regarded as one of the turning-points of the book; 
it forms the beginning of one of Turner’s ‘panels’? and is probably a 
Lukan connecting summary.? The solemn setting apart of Saul and 

1 Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (G6ttingen, 191I- 
13), Teil i, Abteilung ii, § 321, p. 1419. 

2 H.D.B. i. 421. 

3 Cp. The Beginnings of Christianity , iv, pp. 140-2; Vv, PP. 392-402. 
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Barnabas under the guidance of the Holy Spirit might be taken to 
represent the emergence of Paul as the chief actor in the second part 
of the book! but for the fact that it is Barnabas who is named first and 
who apparently takes the leading position in the incident. More generally 
it has been taken to represent the beginning of the gentile mission ;? 
the gentiles, however, have already been evangelized (xi. 19 ff.) and 
Paul and Barnabas go first to the Jews and only after rejection by them 
to the Gentiles (xiii. 5, 14; xiv. 1: this practice of going first to the syna- 
gogue continues right to the end of the missionary activity recorded in 
the book; cp. xviii. 19 ff.; xix. 18 ff.). Some take the incident to imply 
the forward movement of the Gospel into the Roman empire; this 
would hardly have been apparent to Theophilus who would have 
regarded Judaea and Cyprus as equally parts of the empire; nor can the 
incident be taken as giving the next step in the process outlined in i. 8, 
for the Gospel has already gone beyond Judaea and Samaria. If the 
incident is considered as referring to the first missionary journey alone* 
we are entitled to ask why there are not similar ceremonies at the begin- 
ning of the other missionary journeys. It is the purpose of this note to 
suggest that the incident represents the first deliberate and professional 
missionary activity. We will seek confirmation of this firstly in the 
broad plan of Acts and secondly in the internal details of the passage. 

The broad plan of the book illustrates how the primitive Church 
grew steadily in Jerusalem but did not spread beyond the immediate 
area of the city until the persecution that arose after the death of 
Stephen (viii. 1-4). Wherever Christians went they took the Gospel with 
them; however, this spread of the Gospel was not a planned activity of 
the Church; it was the incidental result of outside circumstances and 
haphazard. It is noticeable that at xi. 19 Luke returns to this theme re- 
emphasizing that all the evangelistic activity that had taken place up to 
then (and the ‘then’ is equivalent to the time of the incident of xiii. 1 
since no evangelistic work is recorded in ch. xii) was a consequence of 
persecution ; even the preaching to the gentiles at Antioch (xi. 20) comes 
under this rubric. At this stage persecution may have died away; was 
this to mean that the spread of the Gospel should cease? To avoid such 
afalse conclusion the church at Antioch is shown as taking a decisive new 
step in deliberately setting aside men who are to travel into old and new 


‘ Many commentators make a major division in the book at this point; cp. 
— (The Acts of the Apostles, p. 185) who refers to chs. xiii ff. as “The Acts 
of Paul’. 

* eg. The Beginnings of Christianity, i, p. 148; A. J. MacLean in D.A.C. ii. 
116; Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, p. 104; Haenchen, pp. 350 f. 
* e.g. Bartlett, Blount, and Dibelius (Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, p. 193). 
* Cp. Goguel, The Birth of Christianity, pp. 186 f. 
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areas. Christians would continue to spread the Gospel where they were 
or wherever their work took them or persecution drove them, but as this 
did not represent a large enough outward movement of the Gospel some 
are deputed to give all their time to this work. ‘We are here concerned 
with a more or less fully organized mission for which a plan was made 
beforehand.”' Partial exceptions to the suggestion that up to xiii. 1 all 
preaching took place as the result of persecution are Philip’s preaching to 
the Ethiopian Eunuch and Peter’s to Cornelius. But Philip is where he is 
primarily as the result of persecution and Peter is apparently carrying } 
out a visitation of existing churches (ix. 32, 36). In any case Luke records 
these two incidents because of their importance for his major theme— 
the taking of the Gospel to the gentiles—and not to deal with this com- 
paratively minor theme—the beginning of full-time missionary work. 

We turn now to the internal evidence of the verses themselves. Much 
discussion has taken place on the precise nature of the rite of laying-on- } 
of-hands in this incident and those who discuss it show considerable 
hesitation in determining its precise meaning. It seems to us that Dr. 
Daube has given the answer as it applies to the rite in this passage. He 
claims that it is not modelled on Rabbinic ordination but on the setting 
aside of the Levites in Num. viii. Before turning to consider this point 
of view we may glance briefly at other interpretations of the verses. 

It has been widely regarded as Paul’s ordination, an ordination to the 
Apostolate. In xiii and xiv Paul and Barnabas are referred to as Apostles 
and we find them eng: zed in the apostolic work of preaching and organ- 
izing churches. But in the subsequent chapters of the book, after his 
dissociation from Barnabas, Paul is never called an apostle; ‘apostle’ in 
chs. xiii and xiv may then only be the translation of Hebrew ‘shaliach’, 
i.e. someone appointed for a limited time to a special commission; the 
shaliach was, however, never commissioned with the laying on of hands.‘ 
If, however, ‘apostle’ in the full sense is intended then it is difficult to 
see how ‘prophets and teachers’ could appoint to this office, in that 
it is superior te their own. Attention has often been drawn to the fact that 
Paul claims that his separation’ to the apostolate was not of men but of 


1 Johannes Weiss, Earliest Christianity, i, p. 207. 

2 The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 224-46, especially pp. 23% 
41; cp. A. Ehrhardt, The Apostolic Succession, p. 32. The material on rabbinic 
ordination is gathered in Strack—Billerbeck, ii, pp. 647 ff.; cp. A. Ehrhardt, 
‘Jewish and Christian Ordination’ in ¥.E.H. v (1954), pp. 125-38. 

3 Rackham, ad loc.; Dibelius, op. cit., p. 6, note 13; The Beginnings of Christi- 
anity, v, p. 138; John Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul, pp. 118, 127; B.S. Easton, 
Early Christianity, pp. 59 f.; Knowling, ad loc.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 98. 

+ Cp. Daube, op. cit., pp. 229 f. ) 
5 He uses the same word dd¢opilw as in Acts xiii. 2. 
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God (Gal. i. 1, 15), and that therefore he would never have permitted 
the ceremony of Acts xiii; he asked for no human recognition of what 
God had bestowed on him; there are already sufficient divergences to be 
smoothed out between Acts and Galatians that the addition of another 
can hardly matter. But this is hardly a satisfactory reason for the accep- 
tance of an explanation which is doubtful on many other grounds, and 
we must therefore reject this conception of the incident. The ceremony 
has also been regarded as a solemn service of dismissal in which Paul 
and Barnabas were commended to the grace of God; cp. xiv. 26:' this 
may indeed have been originally what happened, but xiii. 1-3 is Luke’s 
building up of this occurrence as recorded in his source and in building 
itup he has changed its meaning; there is no O.'T. or Rabbinic evidence 
which corroborates the use of the laying-on-of-hands in such a service. 
Nor is there any such evidence for its use in the special commissioning 
of men for particular and limited tasks:* the shaliach was never or- 
dained.? Equally lacking in corroborative evidence is the suggestion 
that the laying-on-of-hands was a sign of the fellowship of the Antiochan 
church with its missionaries ;* in so far as Rabbinic ordination implied 
fellowship it was the raising of the pupil into the fellowship of the Rab- 
binic circle; Saul and Barnabas are not being raised here into the circle 
of the other teachers at Antioch; they are already a part of it. That 
the rite signified the divine blessing on their work, a benediction,‘ again 
involves a misunderstanding of its nature; in benediction the hands are 
lifted up over rather than laid on.® 

Dr. Daube has, however, correctly pointed out the similarity of the 
language in xiii. 1-3 to Num. viii and thus given the clue to the inter- 
pretation. We may note the recurrence of dd¢opi{w from Num. viii. 11 ;? 
the same word épyov is used of the activity of Paul and Barnabas as of the 
Levites; in each case the separation has a divine origin, God approaching 
Moses, the Holy Spirit moving the leaders at Antioch; in both cases 
there is the laying-on-of-hands, and this is a ‘leaning’ (20) rather than 
a gentle laying (O° or n°W).* But the Levites are set apart te a pro- 
fessional ministry to God, a gift wholly given to God, to do the work of 
the Tabernacle; they are to assist in those rites of worship that Israel will 


' Bartlett, ad loc.; Goguel, op cit., pp. 186 f. ; Blount, ad loc. 

? Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, p. 71; Foakes Jackson, ad loc. 

3 Cp. p. 346, n. 4. 4 Bruce, ad loc. 

5 Schlatter, ad loc. ; Swete, op. cit., p. 384. 

® Cp. Daube, op. cit., pp. 224 ff. 

’? This represents a variation of the Greek text from the Hebrew. Luke 
appears to have used the LXX rather than M.T. for his quotations; cp. The 
Beginnings of Christianity, ii, p. 66-105; Haenchen, pp. 71 ff. 
® Cp. n. 6 above. 
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no longer perform for itself. Likewise Paul and Barnabas are set apart 
to a professional ministry to do for the Church what it can no longer do 
for itself. The spread of the Gospel can no longer take place haphazardly 
but is to be a planned activity of the Church, carried out by certain people 
on behalf of the whole Church. Daube explains the significance of the 
rite in this case as ‘the idea that the two should carry out their special 
duties on behalf of all. They were sent out as representatives of the 
whole group. The others made them into their extended selves.’! This 
is in line with the import of the ceremony in O.T. times. ‘In all pro- 
bability, by leaning your hands upon somebody or something, by pressing 
in this way upon a person or animal, you were pouring your personality 
into him or it (the simile of pouring also may be found in Rabbinic litera- 
ture); or in other words, you were making him or it into your substitute.” 

This appointment of ‘full-time’ missionaries does not end the witness 
of other Christians. We see this most clearly in the Pauline letters but in 
Acts we may also observe that before Paul reaches Rome a church has 
already been established there and that the churches he himself founded 
continue to grow even after he has left them (e.g. xiii. 49; xvi. 5). Nor 
does this appointment of Paul and Barnabas inaugurate the lay/clerical 
distinction within the Christian community; it is prophets and teachers 
who at the command of the Holy Spirit separate Paul and Barnabas from 
among themselves; if the distinction already existed Paul and Barnabas 
were, even prior to this ceremony, members of the ‘clergy’; if the dis- 
tinction did not exist this did not create it; it is not the area of his work 
nor the amount of time he devotes to it that makes a ‘cleric’ different 
from a layman; the separation of Paul and Barnabas might, however, 
encourage the growth of the distinction. 

The Levites were set aside once for all time; each Levite as he came 
of age was not set aside by the laying-on-of-hands. We do not know 
whether Luke would have taken up the same position and regarded the 
setting aside of Paul and Barnabas as representative, i.e. as implying 
the setting aside of a professional ministry, or as only operative in their 
own particular case and as an example for all future such ‘separations’. 
We may note that when Paul quarrels with Barnabas and chooses Silas 
no setting apart of the latter is recorded; instead both he and Paul are 
commended to the grace of God (xv. 40), the phrase which probably 
underlay Luke’s editorial insertion at xiii. 1-3 (cp. xiv. 26). 

ERNEST Best 


? Op. cit., p. 239. 
2 Op. cit., p. 225. 
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THE SENTENCES OF SEXTUS AND OF THE 
PYTHAGOREANS 


Or the only known manuscripts containing the Greek text of the Sen- 
tences of Sextus, the older is the not very accessible Patmos codex 263 
of the tenth century, which also contains the partially parallel collection 
of Pythagorean maxims otherwise attested in a Syriac version and in a 
fifteenth-century Greek manuscript at Vienna. For my recent edition of 
the Pythagorean maxims’ I was fortunate to be able to use a transcript 
made for me by Professor Lloyd-Jones. This transcript had to be made 
under extremely adverse conditions,” the monks being anxious to hasten 
his departure from the library, and tranquillity being consequently im- 
possible. The publication of the printed text, however, led Professor 
Marcel Richard kindly to offer the loan of photographs of the Patinos 
codex which he had deposited in the Institut de Recherche et d’Histoire 
des Textes in Paris. A leisured examination of these photographs has 
made possible a more precise statement of this manuscript’s readings 
for the Pythagorean sentences, and for the sake of completeness and 
accuracy it has seemed worth while to print briefly here the necessary 
corrections. 

The title in the Patmos codex is deleted by a later hand. 4 eins. 
5 mepi rovrov. 8 4 om. IT. 8a Biov diwKe t&v 7) Kata TUdov add’ aperH 
Boivrwr. 26a mdrrws THs. 29 KrAivnv. 3069] fwH. 48a loov eis kaxiav 
kal 70 Tos peTavoodvras pt) cvyywpeiv Kal TO TOs GpapTdvovTas 427) 
ehéyyew kai vovbereiv. 50 wopeAos. 99 ynpoBooxyjcarra. 108 mrepwoeis. 
120 dv » Yvyy. 122 vidv should read fiov. 

‘A yet further instance of an allusion by Origen to the Sentences of 
Sextus may be added to those on pp. 107 ff. of my book, namely, the 
preface to the fifth tome of the Commentary on St. Fohn, as given in Philo- 
calia v. 1 (ed. Robinson, p. 42, lines 27 ff.), where the reference is to 
Sextus, no. 352. H. CHADWICK 


EUTHALIANA 
I. Le jour du martyre de Paul d’aprés Evagrius d’ Antioche 
J’ montré dans ma communication au XI*¢ Congrés Byzantin (Munich, 
1958) que c’est Evagrius d’Antioche qui, vers le milieu du Iv siécle, 
est 'auteur de l’édition ‘euthalienne’ des actes, des épitres catholiques 
et des épitres pauliniennes. Les préfaces et les tables ajoutées par 


" The Sentences of Sextus (Texts and Studies, new series, V, Cambridge, 
1959), pp. 84-94. 
The collation of the Sentences of Sextus was unmolested. 


621.2 
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Evagrius ont été éditées par L. A. Zacagni (Collectanea Monumentorum 


Veterum (Rome, 1698), pp. 403-708 et 724; la réimpression de Migne . 


étant détestable, on l’utilise le moins possible). La présente note porte 
sur le jour du martyre de Paul dans le prologue aux épitres pauliniennes 
et dans le Martyrium Pauli, scholie chronologique (datée de 396) 4 
Pédition ‘euthalienne’. 

La tradition manuscrite ‘euthalienne’ identifie le 29 juin avec le 5 epi- 
phi, le 5 panemos, et le 6 los. Ces correspondances sont conformes aux 


indications des hémérologes. D’aprés le Vaticanus gr. 1291, manuscrit 
> 


en onciale écrit entre 813 et 820, et le Laurentianus xxviii. 26, manuscrit 
en minuscule écrit entre 886 et gor, le 29 juin (III kal. Tul.) des Romains 
= ’Emdi «’ a Alexandrie = ITavépov ¢’ a Gaza = Adov $’ a Ephése (ed. 
W. Kubitschek, Die Kalenderbiicher von Fiorenz, Rom und Leyden, 
Denkschriften der Wiener Akademie, LV11. 3 (Vienne, 1915), pp. 32 et 12). 

Evagrius d’Antioche, Romain d’Orient, ne se référe qu’aux mois 
romains. Les références aux mois d’Alexandrie, de Gaza, et d’Ephése 
ont da étre notées dans la marge par un lecteur alexandrin qui avait sous 
la main un hémérologe, et plus tard interpolées (ou bien traitées comme 
des variantes et combinées de fagon absurde avec le texte). 

A la différence de ce qui se passait pour les dates d’Ephése et de 
Gaza, la conversion de la date romaine en date alexandrine avait un 
intérét pratique. La preuve en est que, dans un fragment sahidique du 
x® siécle (Borgianus copticus 109, cassette 26, Zoega cxxx), on lit: 
‘Martyrium sancti Pauli apostoli Christi, quod consummauit Romae 
sub Nerone rege die V Epeiph’ (Zoega, p. 230). 

Dans le Martyrium Pauli (Zacagni, p. 535, ligne 17-p. 536, ligne 4), 
le syriaque permet de dégager le grec de ses interpolations. La ot 
Zacagnia:réurrn jpucpa[kara Svpopaxedovas [laveénov pnvos, Ares A€your 
av map Aiyurrios "Emi ¢’, mapa 5¢ “Pwpaiors 4] mpo tpudv nadavdév 
*TovAiwy, on lit dans un témoin de la philoxéno-héracléenne, le Codex 
British Museum Add. 7157, manuscrit nestorien daté de 768: ‘am 5. 
Wochentag im Monat Tamuz, am 29. in ihm’ (von Dobschiitz, Zeits. 
f. Kirchengesch., xix (1898), p. 134). On notera l’erreur du syriaque qui, 
lisant po cpudv xaAavddv *JovAiwv, traduit non pas ‘le 2g juin’ mais 
‘le 29 juillet’ (‘im Monat Tamuz, am 2g. in ihm’, car Tamuz signifie 
‘juillet’ d’aprés L’ Art de vérifier les dates, i?, p. xviii et F. K. Ginzel, 
Handbuch der Chronologie, i, p. 264). La référence aux calendes est un 
piége pour quiconque n’est pas Romain. D’autre part, ‘am 5. Wochen- 
tag’ = méunrn ijuépa = ‘jeudi’. Peu importe si, en 66, le 29 juin tombe 
un dimanche (A. Capelli, Cronologia, Cronografia e Calendario Per- 
petuo*, p. 53). Nous avons des manuels de chronologie dont Evagrius 
ne disposait pas. 
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Une premiere interpolation a été provoquée par la coincidence entre 
deux mots du texte, réuarn uepa (qui veulent dire a la fois ‘jeudi’ et 
‘le cinquiéme jour’) et la scholie [Javéyov e’, “5 panemos’. Aussi a-t-on 
écrit: réurrn nuepa [[Tavjpov unvos, Hrs A€your’ av rapa ‘Pwpaiors 7] mpo 
spav Kadavdadv “IovAiwy. C’est la legon de la colonne grecque du Pari- 
sinus arm. 27 olim g. 

Cette premiére interpolation a été interpolée a son tour: réurrn jyuepa 
[Tlavépou pnvds, Aris A€your’ av mapa “Pwpaiors [kar’ Atyumrious ’Emdpi 
€]% ] mp0 tpdv xadavddv *JovAiwv. C’est la legon du Vaticanus Regi- 
nensis gr. 179. 

Ce texte évidemment fautif a été corrigé avec une certaine élégance: 
neunTn NEPA [xara Lupopaxedovas Ilavéyou pnves, nris A€yorro av 
nap Aiyurrios "Emi €’, mapa 5€ ‘Pwpaiors | mpd tpudv Kadavddv 
"TovAiwv. C’est la legon du Vaticanus gr. 367. 

Alors que, dans le Martyrium Pauli, nous n’aurions pas pu rétablir 
le texte original sans la version syriaque, ce sont certains manuscrits 
grecs qui, dans le prologue aux épitres de Paul, nous ont conservé intact 
l’énoncé de la date ‘euthalienne’: érérevov adt@ pvyuns hyepav tavyyv- 
pilovar, TH mpo Tprdv KaAavddv "lovAiwv, Extw THv dAwv pnvi, TovTOV TO 
papripov €opralovres (Zacagni, p. 523, lignes 1-4; aprés zavynyupilovar 
le texte est celui du Parisinus gr. 101, folio 4”). Bien qu’on ne l’ait pas 
encore remarqué, €xrw T&v dAwv pynvi est authentique. En effet, 77 apo 
rpuav kaAavddv *TovAiwy = III kal. Iul. = ‘2g juin’, et juin est le sixiéme 
mois de l’année julienne. . 

En face de Exrw t&v dAwv pyri, on lisait dans la marge la date éphé- 
sienne: Awov 5’. On notera la coincidence purement fortuite entre Eéxrw 
et S’, ainsi que la ressemblance tout extérieure entre OAWN et AWOY. 
Dans ces conditions, il était fatal de prendre la date éphésienne pour une 
variante, de la combiner avec le texte, et d’écrire: Exrw TH Aciw pnvi, legon 
du Basileensis A. N. iv. 2. La synthése absurde de €xrw ta&v dAwy pnvi 
et de Awou S’ est a rapprocher de celle de réumrn jyépa et de [Tavéuov e’. 

Une autre variante est née d’une mélecture de Il’onciale. La lecon 
authentique TWNOAWNMHNI a été lue TWNNOMWNMHNI (ra 
vopwv pnvi), legon du Parisinus gr. 105. 

D’autre part, c’est sans doute au Martyrium Pauli que le prologue a 
emprunté l’interpolation suivante: 77 mpo rpidv Kxadavddv lovAiwv 
[réurrn ITavépov pnvds] Exrw rdv vopwv pyvi, legon du Parisinus gr. 105. 

Pour fixer le jour du martyre de Paul, Evagrius se référe, dans un 
passage qui a été établi plus haut, a une féte romaine qui tombe le 29 
juin: ‘Pwyator 5é, wepuxadA€ow oikors Kai BacrAr€tors ToUTov Actipava Kabeip- 
favres, enérevov adr@ puvins tuepav mavnyupilovar, rH mpo Tpidv 


kalavdév *IovAiwy (Zacagni, pp. 522-3). 
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Cette date provient de la piéce XII du Calendrier de 354 (Depositio 

Martyrum): 

mense Iunio 

III kal. Iul. Petri in Catacumbas 

[et Pauli Ostense] Tusco et Basso cons, 

(MGH, Auctores Antiquissimi, ix, p. 71). Pour H. Stern (Le Calendrier 
de 354 (Paris, 1953), p- 44), la piéce XII du Calendrier de 354 a été 
composée entre le 1'* janvier et le 7 octobre 336. Je considére et Pauli 
Ostense comme une interpolation. Cette interpolation ne peut en aucun 
cas remonter plus haut que 258, année du consulat de Tuscus et Bassus, 
Le 29 juin est le jour, non du martyre de Paul, mais de la translation de 
Pierre. 

Pour ce qui est de l’année du martyre de Paul, Evagrius nous dit 
expressément qu’il l’a empruntée aux Chronici Canones d’Eustbe 
(Zacagni, p. 529). Eu l’occurence, Evagrius est l’un des témoins qui 
permettent de restituer les Chronici Canones, qui n’existent plus en grec 
qu’a l’état de fragments. Mais ces témoins ne sont pas unanimes: 
Evagrius (Zacagni, p. 532, lignes 16-19) et l’arménien situent le martyre 
de Paul en Il’an 13 de Néron (66 aprés J.-C.), alors que saint Jéréme et 
le syriaque le situent l’année suivante. 


Quant a Eusébe, il conjecture que Pierre et Paul ont été victimes de ' 


la persécution de Néron. Or Eusébe se trompe quand il situe en 66 
(variante : 67) la persécution de Néron. Car nous savons par Tacite, non 
seulement qu’elle a eu lieu en 64, mais encore que l’incendie de Rome, 
auquel elle a servi de diversion, a commencé le 19 juillet 64 (Annales, 
XV. 41, 3). 

Remarquons enfin que, le 19 juillet, jour ot. commence l’incendie, 
étant postérieur au 29 juin, jour du martyre de Paul d’aprés Evagrius, 
c’est la une raison décisive de considérer la date du 29 juin comme 
fausse. 


II. Evagrius d’ Antioche et les chiffres attiques 

S’il n’est pas rare de rencontrer des chiffres attiques dans les indi- 
cations stichométriques, le Vaticanus Reginensis gr. 179, bien connu 
parce qu’il a été édité par Zacagni, est le seul manuscrit qui en présente 
ailleurs que dans les suscriptions. De fait, il en a tout au long de son 
commentaire, et en quantité. Les modernes passent tous ce fait sous 
silence, ce qui les dispense de chercher a l’expliquer. Le grand philo- 
logue J. A. Robinson, qui reléve cinq systémes de numération dans les 
manuscrits ‘euthaliens’, omet de mentionner les chiffres attiques 
(Euthaliana (Cambridge, 1895), p. 23). 
Rien de plus fragile que les chiffres attiques au moyen-ge. Si le 
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Reginensis en présente, c’est qu’il est directement issu de la trans- 
littération, et que l’usage des chiffres attiques n’est pas une fantaisie, 
mais répond au désir de sérier les difficultés, dont la premiére est le 
passage de l’onciale a la minuscule. La preuve en est que les indications 
stichométriques, déja converties par un lecteur dans le manuscrit en 
onciale, ne sont pas en chiffres attiques dans le Reginensis. 

C’est par un autre manuscrit, le Monacensis gr. 375, que les chiffres 
attiques des suscriptions de la plupart des épitres pauliniennes ont été 
transmis. On notera que, dans le Monacensis, |’épitre aux Hébreux est 
la XIV¢, alors qu’elle est la X* dans le Reginensis (sur la place de 
lépitre aux Hébreux dans les manuscrits, on consultera Scrivener, 
Plain Introduction, i (London, 1894), p. 74). Dans le Monacensis, qui 
a été collationné sur le modele du Reginensis, on a ajouté les suscrip- 
tions des épitres pauliniennes en commengant par la fin. Cela explique 
que, dans le Monacensis, |’épitre aux Hébreux soit sans suscription, et 
que la suscription de l’épitre aux Hébreux soit a la fin de la IIe épitre 
aux Thessaloniciens. Le Monacensis a exactement la méme sticho- 
métrie que le Reginensis (Zacagni, pp. 589, 611, 633, 642, 648, 656, 
663, 686, 695, 702), sauf pour l’épitre aux Romains (p. 589) ow le 
Monacensis indique 820 stiques au lieu de 920. On trouvera un appa- 
rat critique de ces indications stichométriques (celles du Monacensis 
ny figurent pas) chez Ch. Graux (Articles Originaux (Paris, 1893), 
pp- 79-81). 

Le modele du Reginensis était divisé en deux tomes, dont le premier, 
contenant les actes et les épitres catholiques, était terminé par une 
suscription (Zacagni, p. 513), et dont le second, contenant les épitres 
pauliniennes, a seul été utilisé pour la collation du Monacensis. 

L’usage, absolument exceptionnel dans la littérature patristique, des 
chiffres attiques, s’explique aisément par la personnalité d’Evagrius 
d’'Antioche. Romain d’Orient, Evagrius d’Antioche est bilingue. Il 
écrit, non seulement en grec, mais aussi en latin. C’est lui qui a traduit 
du grec en latin la Vita Antonii de saint Athanase. Utilisant en grec les 
mois romains, Evagrius a da étre séduit par la ressemblance entre 
chiffres attiques et chiffres romains: 


I Il WI IW V Vi VIL VIII VIII X 
I i Wl Wil AM At Mil MI MII A 


En outre, il y avait eu naguére le précédent de Jamblique, mort a 
Chalcis, au Sud-Est d’Antioche, vers 335, et dont les cuvres sont 
pourvues d’indications stichométriques en chiffres attiques dans le 
Laurentianus Ixxxvi. 3. 

Dans une large mesure, lusage continu des chiffres attiques dans le 
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Reginensis garantit que tous les éléments de l’édition ‘euthalienne’ 
remontent bien 4 Evagrius d’Antioche. 

Au début d’un commentaire sur les Proverbes, le folio 188 du Pat- 
miacus 270, du x® siécle, présente la scholie suivante: Evaypiov oyédud 
ciow doa mporetaypévov Exovor Tov apiOpov Wde. <’Qpvyévous 8é) doa 
’Qpvyévnv envyeypappevov Exec TOUTW TH povoovdAdAdBw &. 

Le manuscrit a oxéAvov, que Mercati (Revue Biblique, 1914, p. 535) 
corrige en oxdAud: oxdAud écrit cxoA a été lu cydAvov. D’autre part, 
Mercati fait suivre rov dpwov dde d’un(?). Mais les considérations 
précédentes permettent d’en comprendre le sens. Si le scholiaste dit que 
les scholies d’Evagrius sont celles qui sont précédés d’un chiffre ‘comme 
¢a’, nous savons qu’un chiffre ‘comme ¢a’ est un chiffre attique. En 
d’autres termes, |’auteur de cette scholie avait constitué une chaine oi 
les fragments d’Evagrius étaient reconnaissables a ce qu’ils continuaient 
d’étre précédés du chiffre attique que leur avait affecté Evagrius. 
Jajoute avec Mercati (p. 536) "Qpeyévovs dé au début de la phrase 
suivante. Mais, alors que Mercati écrit "2Q<puyévous) Sé, j’écris die. 





Enfin, 

le scribe. 

} Museum 
Bulavriv 


<’ Qpryévous S€> car Hde, mot vide de sens pour Mercati, est pour moi un | 


mot essentiel, et que "Qpvyevous dé a pu trés facilement tomber aprés cde. 


III. Le manuscrit ‘euthalien’ du scribe Ephrem 

Le plus ancien manuscrit daté écrit par le moine Ephrem est de 947, 
le plus récent de 954. Aux quatre manuscrits relevés par A. Diller 
(Vaticanus gr. 124, Athous Vatopedi 747, Marcianus gr. 780, Athous 
Lavra 184), j'ai ajouté le Venetus A de I’Iliade (Rev. Et. Gr. lxix (1956), 
PP- 433-4). 

A ces cing manuscrits, il faut en joindre un sixiéme: le Parisinus arm. 
27. Il s’agit d’un manuscrit trilingue: grec, arménien, italien. L’ italien 
est plus récent que l’arménien, et l’arménien plus récent que le grec. 
Mais, le Parisinus étant le plus ancien manuscrit arménien des actes et 
des épitres (Lagrange, Critique Rationnelle (Paris, 1935), p. 454), la 
colonne arménienne a éclipsé la colonne grecque. Ephrem était évidem- 
ment loin de se douter de l’avenir polyglotte de son manuscrit: s'il 
laissait beaucoup de place blanche, c’était avec l’intention d’ajouter un 
commentaire, et cette considération permet de rapprocher le Parisinus 
du Venetus A de I’Iliade. 

Mais c’est avec l’Athous Lavra 184 que la comparaison du Parisinus 
est la plus aisée, étant donné que les deux manuscrits ont les mémes 
textes. Ne disposant, en ce qui concerne |’Athous, que des deux photo- 
graphies publiées dans les Harvard Theological Studies, xvii (1932), 
Planches IV et V, j’ai comparé la Planche IV aux folios 245"+249'— 
250° du Parisinus et la Planche V aux folios 291¥— 292" du Parisinus. 


) 
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Enfin, M. R. Browning veut bien me dire qu’il convient d’identifier 
le scribe Ephrem et l’un des correspondants de I’érudit du Codex British 
) Museum Add. 36749 (R. Browning-B. Laourdas, ’Ezernpis “Ezaupeias 

"| Bulavrwav Srovdav (1957), pp- 156, 188-9, 192). 
BERTRAND HEMMERDINGER 
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Festschrift Friedrich Baumgartel zum 70. Geburtstag 14. Januar 1958 
gewidmet von den Mitarbeitern am Kommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment (KAT). Uberreicht von JoHANNES HERRMANN: fiir den 
Druck herausgegeben von LEONHARD Rost. Pp. 3+200, 
(Erlanger Forschungen. Reihe A: Geisteswissenschaften. Band 
10.) Erlangen: Universitatsbund Erlangen e. V., 1959. DM. 18. 


Tuis volume contains a brief preface by L. Rost, a foreword by J. 


Herrmann, fourteen articles, and a bibliography of Professor Baum- | 


girtel’s writings from 1910 to 1959. 

Three articles are concerned with problems in Pentateuchal books, 
K. Elliger (pp. 9-23), whose contribution is a reprint of his article in 
Vetus Testamentum, viii (1958), pp. 19-35, discusses the ephod and 
breastplate, with particular reference to K. Galling’s treatment of 
Exod. xxviii. 6—30 (in Handb. zum A.T., ed. O. Eissfeldt). This section, 
Elliger holds, is not a unity, nor is it, as Galling thinks, composed of 
two strata (PAP®) but rather of three. The first stratum embraces verses 


ee 


6, 7b, 8, 15 f., 22, 30; the second, verses 7a, g—12; and the third, verses | 


13 f., 17-21, 23-28, 29. The first stratum preserves ancient pre-exilic 
traditions which were not necessarily written down in the pre-exilic 
period. The second and third strata were perhaps both added during 
the exile. The stages in the development of the ephod are traced, and 
the theological implications of the development are touched upon. 

In a brief article on self-love according to Lev. xix. 18, F. Maass 
(pp. 109-13) points out that, while there are many examples in the Old 
Testament of ‘unmoral’ self-love which escape censure, there is evidence 
in the J document, the Decalogue, and the prophets that it was thought 
of as something dangerous. It was the special aim of H and P to make 


moral and cultic commands subservient to a striving after holiness, and | 


it is from this standpoint that the cormparison with self-love in Leviticus 
is to be explained. The sinister power of self-love is felt as a dangerous 
temptation to disloyalty to Yahweh, as sin against his holy being and 
will, and as a continuing threat. Obedience to Yahweh’s command and 
will should be in no way inferior to self-love in strength and persistence. 

L. Rost (pp. 158-65) writes on the emergence of the phrase ‘the 
tabernacle of the testimony’, which occurs in three passages in P as the 
designation of the sacred tent of the Exodus. The significance of 
‘tabernacle’ in secular passages, and in the more frequent passages in 
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which it is applied to the dwelling-place of God, are carefully surveyed, 
and the suggestion is made that the content of ‘the testimony’, by which 
P understood what Moses is said to have put in the Ark (Exod. xxv. 16, 
21, xl. 20), was the declaration of the promise made by Yahweh as 
contained in Exod. xxix. 42b ff. By way of comparison reference is 
made to ‘testimony’ in 2 Kings xi. 12—the oldest occurrence of the 
word—where its usage corresponds to the Egyptian ‘King’s protocol’, by 
which the king was proclaimed as the adopted son of Ra, and of which 
there is an echo in Ps. ii. 7. 

To the question, how can the 480 years from the Exodus to the fourth 
year of Solomon (1 Kings vi. 1) be reconciled with the dates given in the 
book of Judges, W. Vollborn (pp. 192-6) arrives at an ingenious answer. 
The years in which Israel was under foreign domination (Aram, Moab; 
iii. 8, 14, &c.) add up to 111. The years of the minor judges and Abime- 
lech amount to 73. The years in the Heilsgeschichte of Israel which the 
Deuteronomist supplies in round numbers, plus 5 years (Josh. xiv. 10), 
amount to 365. The years of the reign of Jephthan, Saul, and Solomon 
amount to 12. All told, then, a total of 561 years from the Exodus to the 
fourth year of Solomon, a difference, that is, of 81 years. How to bridge 
these 81 years? In 1 Sam. iv. 18 Eli judged Israel, according to the 
Septuagint not 40 years, but 20. According to Jud. xv. 20, xvi. 31, 
Samson ruled 20 years. The 40 years of Samson and Eli coincided with 
the period of Philistine supremacy, and so there is a synchronism here, 
and these 40 years must be subtracted from 61 = 21. Here x Sam. vii. 2 
becomes relevant—the 20 years from the time when the Ark was brought 
to Kirjath-jearim may not be included in the 480 years of 1 Kings vi. 1. 
The remaining difference of one year can be resolved, with Noth, on the 
supposition that the Deuteronomist identified the last year of David 
with the first year of Solomon. 

Two articles relate to 2 Kings. In the first A. Jepsen (pp. 97-108) 
considers the account of Josiah’s reform in ch. xxiii. 4-15 in its relation 
to the account in Chronicles, with particular reference to the order of 
events. His main conclusions are that the account owes its formulation 
to the priestly redactor of Kings, and that it must be interpreted from 
his presuppositions; that originally verses 11, 12, 8b, in that order, fol- 
lowed verse 7; that there were three distinct acts of reform—the 
removal of the Canaanite and Assyrian foreign cults, the purification 
and suppression of the Yahwistic high places, and the destruction of the 
high place of Jeroboam in Bethel. Of these three acts the first is in- 
dependent of Deuteronomy and belongs to a time earlier than the 
eighteenth year of Josiah, while the second presupposes the discovery of 
the law-book. The Chronicler assigns the first act to Manasseh, and 
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places the second and third in the twelfth year of Josiah. It is a question 
accordingly whether the first act does not belong in the twelfth year 
(628 B.c.), and the second in the eighteenth year (622 B.c.) and following, 
The third act, too, belongs probably after 622 B.c. 

In the second article R. Meyer (pp. 114-23) examines the syntax of 
ch. xxiii. 4~7, 8b, 10-15, in which there are seven cases of the perfect 
with waw with a preterite force, and he asks whether and how far it is 
probable that a narrative style in which this usage occurs can properly be 
ascribed to a writer at the turn of the seventh/sixth centuries B.c. 
Earlier attempts to explain this usage, by Stade, Kautzsch, and others, 
are judged unacceptable. Parallels in more or less contemporary 
writings can be found (e.g. Ezek. xxxvii. 2, 7-10; 2 Kings xviii. 3, 4a) 
and in older literature as well (e.g. Gen. xv. 6; Jud. v. 26b; Isa. i. 2). 
The conclusion is drawn that in this section of Kings we are on the 
threshold of a new epoch in the development of Hebrew. The origin of 
the usage may go back to the older stages of Canaanite, and here sup- 
porting evidence from Ras Shamra is brought into play. If then the 
usage had a long history going back to pre-Israelite times, the occur- 
rences of it need not be attributed to later glossators or to Aramaic 
influence. 

There are two articles also on the book of Isaiah. The first is a study 
by G. Quell (pp. 131-57) of ch. xiv. 1-23. This complex is regarded, not 
as a taunt song over the king of Babylon, but as an anonymous poem 
of a liturgical character which has been attached to the threat to Babylon 
in xiii. 2-22. Four strophes are recognized, viz. 4b—8, 9-11, 12-15, 
16-20. The mythological material of the third strophe is considered 
decisively important for a judgement on the whole poem. The late 
prophet from whom it derives found in Hebrew a working over of a 
heathen poem of an epic kind, such as is represented at Ras Shamra, 
and adapted it to Yahwism. 

W. Rudolph (pp. 166-74) argues, against most modern scholars, for 
the authenticity of Isa. xxiii. 1-14, in which he finds three strophes, viz. 
tb—4. 6; 7-9. 5; and 10-14. In the first the reference is to Phoenicia, in 
the second to Tyre, and in the third to Phoenicia, especially Sidon. 
The section must be understood, not as picturing a disaster which has 
happened but as a prophetic threat of a disaster to come. It is not 
necessary, therefore, to date the section as late as Alexander’s siege of 
Tyre. It belongs rather to the years 705-701 B.c., the time of the great 
Palestinian revolt against Assyria. Isaiah thus warned Phoenicia as he 
had warned Judah. The thought in verse g and the religious tones in 
verses 8 f. and 11 are Jsaianic, and there is no linguistic argument against 
the ascription of the section to Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
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J. Stoebe (pp. 175-91) takes as his subject Ps. cx, which he discusses 
against the background of 1 Sam. xxi. The psalm shows traces of a ritual, 
and for its interpretation verse: 3 and 7 have a special importance. In 
verse 3 the meaning ‘thy people is willing’ is retained for N27] qv; 
yn means ‘thy mustering’ (of the army); @tp"°773 means ‘in holy 
array’ (in 1 Sam. xxi David’s companions are in a state of holiness which 
makes it possible for them to eat the shewbread); ynat> means ‘thy 
warriors’, and 9B, used figuratively, has much the same meaning. In the 
capture of Jerusalem by David, the spring of Gihon played a consider- 
able part. If, as is probable, David diverted the water of the spring, 
and so put the Jebusite water system out of action, the phrase 772 bn 
in verse 7 becomes more intelligible. 

The form in which the poet-author of Job found the Job legend, and 
the changes he made so as to be able to use it as a narrative framework, 
are examined by G. Fohrer (pp. 41-62). The principal change he made 
was to substitute three friends for the relatives and acquaintances who 
visited Job, a change which brought consequences with it, such as the 
introduction of a number of speeches. The use of the divine names in 
the legend and in the poem is discussed, and the influence of Wisdom 
thought and vocabulary upon the legend is considered. In the legend it 
was God, not Satan, who smote Job, and the mention of Satan, and other 
features too, points to the early post-exilic period when a legend which 
was well known in Israel in pre-exilic times took literary shape. Elements 
which derive from the oldest pre-exilic form of the legend and which 
have survived all changes are pointed out, such as the name Job and the 
names of his three friends. ‘The sons of the east’ are to be located in 
the Safa district. The article ends with a sketch of the presumed con- 
tents of the pre-Israelite legend. 

W. Hertzberg’s thesis (pp. 63—73) is that the book of Koheleth con- 
tains many features which make its Palestinian background certain. 
Among them are the references to climatic conditions (especially the 
wind, i. 6, viii. 8, xi. 4, 5), bread, wine, and oil (ix. 7 f.), stones and dry 
walling (iii. 5, x. 8), the almond tree and the caper-berry (xii. 5), thorns 
for burning (vii. 6), water supply (xii. 6), and the temple (iv. 17-v. 6, 
Vii, 10). In considering such features, the writer recognizes that 
some at least of them need not apply exclusively to Palestine, such as 
women at the lattice (xii. 3) and fishing and bird-catching (vii. 26, 
ix. 12). A longer shot is the suggestion that in ix. 2 the mention of sacri- 
fices and swearing recalls Essene practice, and so may provide a further 
argument in favour of a Palestinian background. 

The three remaining articles are of a more general nature. O. Pléger 
(Pp. 124-30), who writes on the 70 years of exile mentioned in several 
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places in the Old Testament, is not concerned with the number 70 as 
such, but with the different ways in which this number subsequently 
came to be understood. In Jer. xxv. 11 f., xxix. 10 the number 70 isa 
round number only. In Zech. i. 12 the 70 years now ending permit the 
beginning of the Hetlszeit which is at hand and which is inextricably 
bound up with the rebuilding of the temple. The Chronicler (2 Chron, 
XXXvi. 20 f.) is concerned mainly with the 70 years as a time of judge- 
ment which is past. Use is made accordingly of Lev. xxv f. to show that 
Israel in exile experienced purification and healing and could make a 
new start. The interpretation of Dan. ix. 2 must begin with the recog- 
nition that for the author the events of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
proclaimed the great eschatological moment as immediately imminent. 

J. Fichtner (pp. 24-40) discusses two ways in which heathen ideas 
and practices were overcome in Israel. The first was by prohibition of 
them, the second by the absorption of them into Yahwism which thereby 
rendered them harmless. Numerous examples under both heads are 


treated. It is surprising that in treating of the prohibition against seeth- | 


ing a kid in its mothe=’s milk (p. 33) the writer makes no mention of the 
material from Ras Shamra. 

The main question to which F. Hesse (pp. 74-96) seeks to find an 
answer is—should Christianity retain the Old Testament? The answer 


he gives runs briefly as follows. Old Testament man is not fully believ- 


ing. He is on the way. The Old Testament is relevant for us because we 
are still on the way to salvation. The Old Testament warns us not to 
remain Old Testament men but to hear God’s word and obey it, and so 
become finally New Testament men. 

Where so many separate and closely reasoned articles, covering so 
large a field of Old Testament study, are gathered together in a single 
volume, it is hardly possible in a review to do more than draw attention 
in brief terms to some of the main points in them. For the rest it must 
suffice to say that all the articles are of high quality and deserve careful 
study. They are a fine tribute to the scholar in whose honour they have 


been composed. D. WinTON THOMAS | 


Die Biicher Esra und Nehemia. By HernricH SCHNEIDER. Pp. xvit+ 
268; 2 outline maps. (Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testa- 
mentes: IV. Band, 2. Abteilung). Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlag 
GmbH, 1959. DM 28. 

Tuis is a latecomer to this series of Catholic commentaries but fully 


deserves its place. The method followed is that of printing the author's 
translation at the top of the page and a continuous commentary below 
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it. The verse numbers are printed in the margin of the commentary 
which is paragraphed and thus easy to read. The treatment is thoroughly 
scholarly and the interest mainly exegetical with only the briefest 
philological and textual notes. 

The main historical problems are dealt with in the introduction. 
For the most part the author follows the present tendency in accepting 
the historicity of both Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel and in putting 
Ezra later than Nehemiah, but he admits that the evidence for Ezra’s 
date is inconclusive. The implication is that Ezra’s task was not to intro- 
duce a new law but to enforce a law that was probably already known in 
Palestine but was unheeded by the people in general. It is regarded as 
unlikely that Nehemiah viii belongs to Ezra’s memoirs, it is probably the 
work of a later writer with strong levitical interests. 


The Midrash Psalms. By W. G. Braube. Pp. xxxvi+564; 630. 
(Yale Judaica Series, no. xiii. 1 and 2.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. £6. 


Tue Midrash on the Psalms comprises homiletical material composed 
at different times during the early centuries of the Christian era and 
gathered together into a single whole probably in the ninth century. 
The commentaries do not set out to give a verse-by-verse discussion of 
the real meaning of the psalms, they seek rather to elucidate and illu- 
mine sundry passages in each psalm by adducing Scriptural parallels, 
or by enlarging on the numerical value of key words, or by adding a 
moralizing story. Thus it happens that some psalms receive very little 
comment, e.g. Ps. xxxiii (22 verses) has a midrash of less than two pages 
in the translation. Often the comment arises out of the text adduced for 
elucidation, as at Ps. Ixxxvii. 1. where Isa. liv. 115 is quoted and a note 
written on sapphires. Mention of the plague of frogs in Ps. xxviii. 45 gives 
opportunity for an extended discussion of the mastery of the frail over 
the tough including a fanciful description of the power of the Shamir. 
L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel. By ALBRECHT 
Att. Edited by Martin Notu. Pp. xii+496, one portrait of 
author. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1959. 
DM. 35. 


Tuts, the third (and last) volume of the late Dr. Alt’s Kleine Schriften, 
of which vol. I and vol. II appeared in 1953, is a work of uncommon 
Value. It contains the complete text of twenty-six articles and mono- 
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graphs published by Alt between 1924 and 1955/6, many of them 

gathered from remote journals where they might well have bee spurlos 

versenkt if they had not been thus brought together for permanent pre- 

servation; one is an unpublished article destined for a Festschrift and 
found in typescript after his death, while another is a complete mono- 
graph (Alter Orient 34, 4), here conveniently republished. The editor 
has also supplied an excellent photograph of the author, who died on 
24 April 1956. The articles, which all deal with problems of Syro- 
Palestinian history and topography, range from the beginning of the 
second millenium B.c. to the Romano-Byzantine period. Naturally, a | 
reviewer cannot do justice to all this wealth of matter and must confine 
his attention to such articles as are most likely to be of interest to 
readers of the journal in which his review will appear as also to himself. 

One of the most interesting articles is that entitled ‘Jerusalems 
Aufstieg’ (pp. 243-57) in which the factors making for the choice of 
Jerusalem as the capital of the (southern) kingdom are discussed. It was 
not the centre of a network of roads nor well supplied with water; 
but, isolated in a circle of hills, its people had always stood aloof from 
the petty politics of the surrounding cities. David therefore made it 
his capital city as lying mid-way between Hebron, which was too far to 
the south and too Judaean in outlook, and Shechem, which looked 
northwards; and to remain there became a point of honour with his 
successors. 

The article entitled ‘Der Stadtstaat Samaria’ (pp. 258-302) asks and 
answers the question: why was Samaria, not Tirza or Jezreel, chosen by 
Omri for his new city? When the preceding dynasty fell, Jezreel would 
have become crown-land and so suitable for just such a purpose; but 
it had been bound up with specifically Israelite interests as Tirza had 
been with those of the old Canaanite population, and this division of 
the population had become crucial (cp. 1 Kings xvi 21-22), so that 
Omri preferred a new site to avoid perpetuating it. The new city lay 
indeed in Canaanite territory, but the use of Jezreel as a royal residence 
would redress the balance. This dualism, which was also implicit in 
the conflict between the Canaanite Baal and the Israelite Yahweh, 
coloured all subsequent history, especially in Ahab’s reign. The king’s 
position was then strengthened by the abandonment of the charismatic 
principle in favour of a dynasty; for Samaria, bought by Omri, be- 
longed to it. At the same time, the Canaanite position was not yet 
seriously weakened; Israelite districts were permeated by Canaanite 
officials, whose roots were in Samaria, while they held fiefs in Israelite 
districts. Contrariwise, in Jehu’s time, Israel became the focus of the 
story, while Samaria was treated by the king as a distinct entity whose 
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continuance depended ona personal union through him with the Israelite 
element in the population. This was a great sacrifice: Samaria had to 
give up a dynastic and accept a charismatic king whose position was 
eventually made secure by the slaughter of Ahab’s sons and of Baal’s 
worshippers. The king, however, still took Canaanites into his service 
but had offset their influence by a number of Israelite officers. Thus 
Samaria became with its new mixed population not a city-state of the 
old Canaanite type but a purely royal city and centre of government, 
raised above other cities by the permanent presence of king and court; 
their presence hindered the recrudescence of a Canaanite state in the 
heart of Israel, while the worship of Yahweh displaced that of Baal with 
the same end in view. Such an arrangement lasted for a century, twice 
as long as Omri’s dynasty; for the Canaanite element had been too 
seriously weakened to raise its head again. 

Another important article is that entitled ‘Der Anteil des Kénigtums 
an der sozialen Entwicklung in den Reichen Israel und Juda’ (pp. 348- 
72): how was the old peasant economy remodelled so that it could sup- 
port a monarchy, which would require large estates to maintain the 
court, the army, and the civil administration, to reward faithful servants, 
and so on? Already before the monarchy the old ideal of a man, a house 
and a plot of land (Mic. ii 2), to which even Nabal was no exception 
since he was a Calebite from Hebron, was giving way under various 
economic pressures, e.g. debt, inheritance, and failure of families, 
whereby the number of smallholders steadily decreased and many were 
driven to support themselves by trades; thus a new world of large 
landowners, adding house to house and field to field (Isa. v 8), grew up 
over against the broad mass of landless folk. The persons chiefly de- 
nounced by the prophets in this connexion were elders and counsellors, 
judges and officers of state, and the ‘king’s sons’ (Zeph. i 8); all these 
formed a new upper class in the period of the monarchy, and they 
included not only born Judaeans and Israelites but captains of mercenary 
troops, Canaanite and foreign. The prophets restricted their denuncia- 
tions to the king’s entourage and did not apparently regard him as 
immediately responsible; the first king denounced by name was 
Jehoiakim of Judah (Jer. xxii 13-19). The decisive role of the kings in 
this development, which began in the tenth to ninth centuries, can be 
traced only in the historical books. The earliest hint may be found in 
Samuel’s warnings when the people asked for a king (1 Sam. viii 14, 
xxii 7); they presuppose that every king will require means to maintain 
his court and the establishment. No such general statement can be 
found for David’s reign, but the facts speak for themselves. The 
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Vv 3) would presumably set out not only his duty to the nation but also 
its to him; this would include payment of taxes in kind (as ostraca from 
Samaria and Lachish show) as well as military and other personal 
services, such as the 0%, which became so heavy a burden under 
Solomon (1 Kings iv 22-23, 27-28; v 13-18). The kings, however, 
needed more than this; yet they were not powerful enough to overrule 
the old order, the rights of tribes and of individual owners of plots of 
land, and they could not restrict their claims to untilled or ownerless 
lands. Most land was probably still heritable and inalienable and there- 
fore inaccessible to them; but possibly they bought up old Canaanite 
land (as Wiseman’s tablets from Alalakh suggest elsewhere), as David 
bought Arauna’s threshing floor and Omri the site of his new city; con- 
fiscated land (like that of Saul’s family) or that of families which had 
failed or of persons who had fled the land (like the widow of Shunem) 
might fall to them; and estates might be acquired by purchase or on 
occasion by distinctly dubious means (like that of Naboth). So they 
might acquire plots in every district or even village; they would then be 
able to grant fiefs to loyal servants up and down the land. These in turn 
would build up /atifundia which would become abuses; then their 
owners, growing too powerful for weak kings, might enlarge their 
properties by oppressing their neighbours, becoming their creditors and 


compelling them to sell themselves into slavery. So the old order was _ 


reversed, while the monarchy sowed the seeds of its own unpopularity in 
the universal hatred of an overpowerful bureaucracy. 

Instances of the granting of fiefs may well be seen in the cases of 
Meribaal (2 Sam. ix 7-10) and Ziba (2 Sam. xvi 4); and the adjoining 
plots of Absalom and Joab (2 Sam. xiv 30) look like fiefs granted out of 
crown-land. Priests, too, who own land may probably be regarded as 
feoffees, e.g. Abiathar (1 Kings ii 26) and Amaziah (Am. vii 10-17). 
Alt further discovers a foreign fief in the ‘Geruth Chimham’ (Jer. 
xli 17); for he ingeniously suggests that, as M172 means not ‘lodging 
place’ (R.V., marg.) but the ‘state, right of a resident alien’, it is here 
probably extended to connote the fief held by such a person, who would 
be unlikely to own ancestral land in Israel. Three points may be added 
to illustrate or even support this suggestion. First, the Targum explains 
nv. as meaning ARTY Ma 3 OND? TT 3AT ‘what David 
gave to Chimham son of Barzillai the Gileadite’ (cp. 2 Sam. xix 38); 
this description may be a mere guess, but it may well preserve a true 
tradition. Second, the man’s name is not a Hebrew name, while that of 
his father is an Aramaean name; these facts, taken in conjunction with 
his place of origin, suggest a family of Aramaean extraction. Third, such 
an institution was known at Babylon, where one of the classes of fiefs 
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granted by the king was the i/kum ahiim ‘foreign fief’, as the expression 
is most probably explained (Driver and Miles, Babylonian Laws, i. 
124-5). 

ies discussion of Micha 2, 1-5: THX ANAAAXMOZ in Fuda (pp. 
373-82) the point is made that these verses are aimed not at the whole 
population of Judah doomed, high and low alike, to lose their lands to 
a foreign conqueror who would import alien settlers to take their places, 
but at the ruling classes; for as the prophet had begun by denouncing 
these, so he would be likely to end with them. What this catastrophe 
might be was not explained by the prophet; but it was probably not 
deportation if he rightly foresaw a chance that the forfeited lands might 
one day be redistributed or even recovered. 

In the light of Alt’s discussion a fresh translation of vv. 3-5 of this 
passage may now be put forward, namely: 

Therefore thus says the Lord: 
‘Listen! I am planning disaster for this whole brood, 
disaster whose yoke you cannot shake from your necks 
and walk upright; it shall be your hour of calamity.’ 
‘On that day 
One man shall level taunts at you, another raise a thrice-told lament 

and say: We are utterly spoiled, the land of the Lord’s people changes 

hands; 

how will any have power to restore our fields, now parcelled out?’ 

‘Therefore 
No surveyor shall distribute your lands anew in the Lord’s assembly.’ 

In v. 3 7219 ‘upright’ refers to the difficulty of walking upright 
under the oppressor’s yoke. In v. 4 AA "3 AM is intentionally 
repeated (cp. Isa. xiv 26 for the participle echoing the noun) to give the 
effect of a thrice-repeated lament (cp. Isa. xxiv 16 for a quintuple 
repetition); the same idea recurs perhaps in the Psalter (Ps. Ixxx 6), 
and the Gr. rpirdOnros Adwuis reflects it. Then %”¥ ‘my people’ is most 
easily altered to M17” OY ‘the Lord’s people’ (assuming a common 
abbreviation; cp. Jon. i. 9, LXX) and ‘7° is taken elliptically to mean 
‘it changes (owners)’. In the next line "7 W172 is read 1901? ‘they shall 
have power/authority (to restore the land)’ (cp. Exod. xxi 8 and Z xvi 6) 
and pI is read wpm with the LXX. In v. 5 mm Ympa belongs to 
this chant, as Alt remarks, since any such redistribution of the Lord’s 
land will be a sacral act, and it is also required metrically (since the 
first and last lines have 34-3 beats and the lament in the two inter- 
vening lines has 3-+-2 beats); it must therefore not be transferred to the 
following poem (Procksch). Thus metrical regularity and sense are 
simultaneously recovered. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to geographical problems; here the 
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essays of most interest to students of the Old Testament are those on 
Das Taltor von Ferusalem (pp. 327-47), on Das Land Gari (pp. 396-409) 
and on Saruhen, Ziklag, Horma, Gerar (pp. 409-35). The author finds 
the Valley Gate (2 Chr. xxvi 9; Neh. ii 13, 15; iii 13) not at the Jaffa 
Gate (Robinson) nor high up the Tyropoeon valley between Towers IV 
and V (Robertson Smith) nor at Bliss’s Gate (Guthe) but at the ruins of 
a gate found by the English excavators in 1927 and situated c. 430 
metres from the assumed position of the Dung Gate on the south side 
of the Stadttal at its entry into the Kidron Valley. The argument, 
however, without a sketch-plan is barely intelligible, even to one who 


— 


knows the place well. Finally Sdarihen is located with Albright at Till- 


alFGri‘ah, Ziglag not at Tall-adlZuhéligah (Conder) but at Taill-dlHuwé. 
lifah, Hormah (= S¢pat) not at Taill-dlSari‘ah (Albright) but at Tall- 
alSdaba‘, and G*rdr not at Tdall-alfammdah (Albright) nor at Till- 
alFéri‘ah (Musil) but at Tall-dlSari‘ah; these identifications, and others 
which are incidentally discussed, deserve the most careful considera- 
tion, but the examination of them is equally hampered by the lack of 
a map. 

Enough has been said to show that this volume of Prof. Alt’s Kleine 
Schriften is a work of the greatest importance for all students of the Old 
Testament; no one ought to attempt a history of the Israelite kingdom 
without having mastered them and given them all the consideration 
which they undoubtedly deserve. 


Le Rouleau de la guerre. Traduit et annoté avec une Introduction 
par J. VAN DER PLogc. Pp. vi+198. (Studies on the Texts of the 
Desert of Judah, vol. II.) Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959. 25 gids. 


FR. VAN DER PLOgG’s edition of the ‘Scroll of the War’ follows Dr. 
Wernberg-Moller’s of the ‘Manual of Discipline’, with which the series 
began (1959), and, like that, is very welcome for the careful treatment 
of the text and the detailed discussion of the numerous problems which 
it raises. 

Tne author begins with a description of the manuscript, then analyses 
the text and examines the various theories which have been put forward 


~ 


~ 


to explain concisely and lucidly its position in the history of the period, | 


approximately that of the Second Temple. He then gives his own view 
(contrary to that of his predecessors Yadin and Carmignac), that it con- 
sists of two (?) main documents, representing different stages in its de- 
velopment: the first being the primitive document describing the over- 
whelming defeat of the ‘Chittians’, the enemies par excellence of God 
and his people, with the military preparation for the war, the prayers 
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and hymns used during its course and so on; the second, consisting of 
new passages which involve some duplication, conveying the notion of a 
forty years’ war and setting out a number of details relating to military 
affairs and the worship in the Temple during it. He thus assigns the 
original document to the time of the composition of the book of Daniel 
(c. 165 B.C.) or shortly after that work, since ‘the time of the end (ny 
yp)’ is somewhat differently depicted. 

Fr. van der Ploeg follows ‘Atkinson’ (for Mrs. Atkinson is so de- 
scribed, and even cited as 2/, in this section) in regarding the description 
of the army of the ‘Sons of Light’ as modelled on the Seleucid rather 
than on the Roman model, though modified to allow of the introduction 
of as many biblical allusions and details as possible. This last point is 
well taken; for no Jewish writer can escape the influence of the Old 
Testament, and it explains a number of curious points. That the model 
is for the rest the Seleucid army is in the highest degree improbable; 
and the author’s standpoint vis-a-vis Yadin, who has in the reviewer’s 
opinion proved the Roman model to the hilt, is hardly strengthened by 
pleading that ‘bien que je sois certainement trop peu soldat pour pouvoir 
apprécier les arguments d’un général, je me demande pourtant si Yadin 
n'est part trop soldat pour interpréter tout le texte de la Régle en simple 
exégete’ (p. 10). Certain features, for example the turres (n1?"IW9), can 
be and are solely Roman; and this fact can hardly be evaded by merely 
saying of Yadin’s (indisputably correct) explanation of this term that 
‘son explication de ses termes (namely 1913) and four others as Hebrew 
renderings of Roman military technical terms) . . . est certainement la 
meilleure qui est été donnée jusqu’ici, bien qu’elle ne soit pas encore 
convaincante dans ses détails’ without offering an alternative explanation 
(p. 131); for none of the five can be explained from known Seleucid 
practice, while all five can be easily and clearly explained from Roman 
practice. T'wo other equally strong points, over which the author 
lightly skates, against the Seleucid and in favour of the Roman period 
may be mentioned. First, the word for ‘the belly (sc. of the dagger) 
tapering this way and that (i.e. towards the tip of the blade in one and 
towards the shaft or handle in the other direction)’, as Kuhn and Molin 
have both seen, though translated ventre, is interpreted as probably 
meaning fourreau; this cannot be right, since ]02 nowhere else means 
‘scabbard’ (or even ‘case’ of any sort), and scabbard and blade are exactly 
the same length (cp. .7.S., N.S. x. 121, which must be corrected as 
written when the figures were still imperfectly understood). The 
weapon can only be a curved dagger. the sica which the revolutionary 
party (hence called ocxdpcor) introduced into Palestine while Felix was 
Procurator (A.D. 52-60). Second, the military use of trumpets for signal- 
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ling purposes was not a Jewish practice, and Josephus describes how he 
himself introduced the Jewish levies in Galilee to it in the winter of a.p, 
66-67; and the signals which he describes correspond very closely to 
those described in the Scroll, notably his odAmvyyes mpoxAjoews te Kai 
avaxAjcews to (1) TAF NIISISN and "OXIA NISSEN of the Sons of Light 
(W iii 9 vii 13). Or again, the evidence of the ‘Commentary on Habakkuk’, 
describing the ‘Chittians’ as ‘sacrificing to their standards’, which can 
refer only to the sacrifice offered by the Roman troops to their standards 
in the precincts of the Temple in September A.D. 70 (the sole occasion on 


which this sacrifice was offered in the recorded history of Rome), is con- , 


veniently ignored, presumably on the ground that that work belongs toa 
period after that of the Scroll of the War, although it evidently deals 
with the same people. 

The bulk of the book is occupied with the translation of the text 
and the commentary. The former is very readable and indeed as accur- 
ate as it can be in the present state of knowledge; for many passages 
remain which can barely be translated or which still defy interpretation. 
The latter is a mine of information and especially valuable on the 
restoration of the text where it is damaged or lost. Here a few remarks 
may be added. In i 3-4 the restoration of ‘et aprés la guerre ils(?) s’en 
iront de la[. . . roi] des Kittiyim en Egypte’ violates the grammar; for the 
singular ‘[the king of] the Chittians’ cannot be the subject of the plural 


‘they shall go up’ (of which the reading is beyond doubt in spite of the ' 


mark of interrogation after it); at the same time ‘king (7]7%)’ alone does 
not satisfy the textual tacts. Another restoration of the text may there- 
fore be hazarded, namely ‘and after the war they shall go up from there 
(as) a numerous host against the Chittians’ (2*ND7 Y[y¥ 3 719]7; cp. 2 
Chr. xiii 8 xx 2, Dan. xi 11, 13); thus the Sons of Light, having defeated 


Israel’s historic enemies and the ‘Chittians of Asshur’, will then turn ' 


their arms against the ‘Chittians in Egypt’, whereupon the ‘Sons of 
Japhet’ will be panic-stricken and ‘the dominion of the Chittians’ will 
pass away. This picture is easily explained: the ‘Chittians of Asshur’ are 
the main Roman forces which Vespasian brought from Antioch to 
Acre, and the ‘Chittians in Egypt’ are the Roman legion in Egypt which 
Titus brought by a forced march to join his father there early in A.D. 67, 
whence they proceeded together against Jerusalem; Vespasian did not 
enter the Holy City (since he heard of the murder of the Emperor) but 
hurried home, and Titus continued and finished the campaign. Thus, 
since Titus was the junior commander, his forces were merged in these 


of Vespasian, and the ‘Chittians in Egypt’ are not mentioned again; but | 


they are named here as the last engmy because it was their commander 
who in fact took and sacked Jerusalem, so that he is the last enemy 
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who must be defeated. The ‘Sons of Japhet’ will then be or will include 
the Syrian kinglets who supported the Romans with their respective con- 
tingents in the Jewish war. At v 6 °J738 is not an Arabizing plural form 
(like the Arab. ’abddnu) but 3 with prefixed & as again in M38 (H xi 6; 
cp. Cooke N.-S.J. 29 3, 7) plus a Hebr. J72 = Arab. badanu ‘body; 
decorated girdle; short corselet’, so that AP "ITIN PON 33K (cp. v 
g, where "738 must again be read) will mean something like ‘jewels (set) 
in bands of variegated pattern’. At xiii 12 Ap WN is not ‘desire’ (cp. Arab. 
iéga ‘desired’) but ‘impulse, urge’ (cp. Arab. sdga ‘urged on, stimulated, 
impelled’); Symm.’s opuy (Gen. ili 16 iv 7) confirms this identification 
of the root. 

Fr. van der Ploeg’s book, taken as a whole, marks a considerable 
advance in the study of this difficult text and will be a necessary tool in 


the hands of all who wish to understand or interpret it. 
G. R. DRIVER 


The Text of Habakkuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran. 
By WiLL1AM H. BROWNLEE. Pp. viii+131. (Journal of Biblical 
Literature Monograph Series, vol. XI.) Philadelphia, Penn., 
U.S.A. : Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1959. $1.50. 


PROFESSOR BROWNLEE, having successfully produced the editio princeps 
of the Habakkuk scroll (The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, 
vol. i, 1950) with a translation, and having discussed a variety of prob- 
lems relating to the history and teaching of the scroll, now presents his 
examination of its biblical text collated with the MT. The work in- 
volved was obviously tedious, and there was always the risk of having 
little new to say because largely the same ground had been covered by 
Molin in Theologische Zeitschrift (1952), K. Elliger in his book, Studien 
sum Hab. Kommentar vom Toten Meer (1953), and particularly by S. 
Segert of Prague in Archiv Orientdlni (1953-5). Incidentally, Professor 
Segert may appropriately be thanked most sincerely for sending copies 
of his masterly articles on this subject to people like Professor Brownlee 
and others to whom publications from behind the iron curtain were 
unobtainable in the early 1950’s. Brownlee’s book stands in goodly 
company. 

The collation with the Massoretic text takes up go pages and includes 
some 160 items (135 in sequence, and 25 or so inserted as sub-sections). 
They are all interesting and workmanlike notes. The discussion is 
generally full and illuminating, as in the instances of Kasdim (i. 6), 
‘ashem (i. 11), the text of i. 12, bri’ah (i. 16), and the text of ii. 5 which 
varies considerably from MT. If they appear too often to repeat Segert, 
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that is unavoidable and also may be due to the author’s scrupulous care 
not to take credit for himself even where he has independently arrived 
at the same conclusion. On one major issue the present reviewer would 
have some reservation, namely in the use of hazardous metrical argu- 
ments for deciding the choice of readings, especially since the author 
has his own ‘theory of scansion’ which he admits is not always appli- 
cable. 

Some thirty pages at the end of the book are devoted to a general 
assessment, and it is in this section the work appears somewhat dis- 
appointing. The use of tables is always welcome, but in the present 
instance they often fail to illustrate anything. ‘Thus, the first list deals 
with orthography and particularly the frequency of plene script; the 
instances in the scroll are quoted, and immediately compared with manv- 
scripts in Kennicott and Ginsburg. Why medieval manuscripts are 
thought relevant, we are not told, but to make matters worse we are told 
that ‘the text of DSH cannot be regarded as even a distant cousin of any 
Medieval text’. A more profitable analysis would surely be a comparison 
of the orthography of the scroll with other Qumran scrolls in order to 
establish whether or not there was a DSS scribal convention, as has been 
so excellently done by Father Martin, The Scribal Character of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (2 vols., 1958). Again, the orthography of the text and of 
the commentary in the Habakkuk scroll could have been compared 
(incidentally, in a brief reference to this point, Brownlee as far as | 
know stands alone against Elliger and Martin, two redoubtable scholars 
whom one would not lightly challenge, even on a matter of counting 
letters, without a detailed analysis of the data). 

The second and third of the analyses provide a very useful list of 
tex.ual variants, and discuss the question whether or not the text in the 


scroll constitutes a recension. Brownlee is happy to have Elliger and | 


Stendahl develop his earlier idea that deliberate changes to the text were 
adopted from ‘authoritative MSS’ according to sectarian presupposi- 
tions, but when he urges the analogy of tigqune ha-sopherim he is, surely, 
treading on very dangerous ground. In any case, one misses a comparison 
with the other scrolls, particularly with the two Isaiah texts where much 
the same kind of change of suffix, verb-tense, and other linguistic details 
are present. Whether or not such changes result in a ‘recension’ is still 
not clear, and one would wish that Professor Brownlee had been able 
to make his position more definite. The problem becomes more compli- 
cated by the next excursus, which deals with readings which differ in the 
text and in the commentary. As presented here, I think Professor 
Brownlee would find it difficult to explain why the author of the scroll, 
if he practised textual manipulation for the sake of the sect, introduced 
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yet other variants into the commentary. Instead, however, he is more 
concerned about whether or not the four variant readings show familiarity 
with the Targum! Concerning the fifth excursus, the medieval manu- 
scripts, the least said the better, for the author agrees they are no use at 
all. Why then does he so carefully include the manuscript numbers from 
Kennicott and Ginsburg in the notes? Why, also, does he completely 
ignore the Cairo Genizah fragments? 

There are some amusing mis-spellings, such as ‘gutterals’, and 
‘critics have opposed the reading of the Greek to that of the MT... and 
are vindicated by DSH, . . . better suited to the contest’ (probably 
‘context’ !). Does one, in America, ‘consecrate a special monograph to an 
investigation’? And is ‘prosaic’ the opposite of ‘poetry’? But the fact 
remains that in this little book Professor Brownlee has assembled a 
great deal of useful material for which we are really indebted to him. 

B. J. ROBERTS 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period. Vols. VII and VIII. 
Pagan Symbols in Judaism. By ERWIN R. GOODENOUGH. Pp. 
XViii+239; xii+282; 291+ 168 illustrations. (Bollingen Series, 
XXXVII.) New York: Pantheon Books, 1958. $15. 


One is inevitably tempted to use symbolic language in speaking of 
Professor Goodenough’s progeny, as they come forth in pairs like the 
heavenly twins, and it may be conjectured that when the splendid work 
is completed it will exhibit the twelvefold perfection of asymbolic Zodiac. 
The two latest volumes, VII and VIII, pursue the unhurried chase of 
the symbol and its mystical significance for the Judaism of the Greco- 
Roman period. The volumes before us deal with a very important group 
of symbols. Beginning with the bull, the learned author pursues his 
theme through the lion, the tree, Victory and her crown, the Gorgon’s 
head, a surprising symbol to be found in such connexions, and other 
miscellaneous divine symbols in vol. VII. The companion volume deals 
with a number of interesting erotic symbols, including cupids and various 
birds, then with mythological and astral figures such as the eagle, the 
griffin, and Pegasus, which the author treats as Psychopomps. 

Dr. Goodenough’s general point of view has already been discussed in 
reviews of the previous volumes in this series, so that it is unnecessary to 
go over the ground again, except to repeat one’s unreserved agreement 
with the author’s approach to the whole subject of symbolism. 

Where so vast an extent of ground is covered it is impossible in a 
teview to do more than make borings, like those who dig for oil, and 
sample the soil that comes up; wherever one digs one strikes oil. First, 
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with regard to the material collected concerning the bull, an interesting 


parallel to the self-begetting bull may be found in the Ugaritic text en. _ 
titled The Birth of Shahar and Shalim, where the high god El, who is _ 


regularly called the Bull El, begets a bull on his wife Asherah in the 
form of a cow. These texts show how large a part the bull symbol 
played in the early religion of Canaan, and the Old Testament evidence 
shows clearly that, although repudiated by orthodox Yahwism, the bull- 
cult of Canaan was taken over by the Israelites when they settled in 


— 


Canaan and adopted an agricultural mode of life. A curious piece of ! 


evidence, not always recognized as such, occurs in the Omri period in the 
account of Ahab’s ‘inquiring of Yahweh’ concerning the success of one 
of his Syrian campaigns. The story relates that the king assembled his 
400 court prophets who performed a victory ritual before him. In this 
ritual the leader ‘made horns of iron’, which probably means that he 
donned a bull-mask or protomé, and went through goring motions. A 
scene with similar significance is depicted on the palette of Narmer. 
Although the bull symbolism is of frequent occurrence in Hebrew 
poetry, Professor Goodenough is probably right in his view that the bull 
symbols found on Jewish graves do not derive from the early Canaanite 
influence, but were taken over afresh from pagan sources in the period 
with which he is dealing. 

Another point in the same connexion may be mentioned. In the 


~ 


consecration of the sacred J/ilissu-drum, the bull whose skin was to be ' 


used to cover the drum, before being killed, was addressed by the 
priest with two incantations whispered through a reed into its rig’ * ad 
left ears; the spell for the right ear is quoted by Professor Gooes.. sgh 
on p. 10 of voi. VII, but the spell for the left ear, which is not quoted, 
hails the bull as the seed of Zu and as the companion of the god Ningiz- 
zida for eternity. As Tammuz and Ningizzida were the guardians of 


the gates of heaven, this equates the bull with Tammuz, the dying and : 


rising god, and so with those hopes of immortality which Professor 
Goodenough finds associated with the later Jewish bull symbolism. 

It may be remarked that the author is inclined to question Cumont’s 
interpretation of the serpent and scorpion on the Heddernheim relief 
of the Mithraic bull-slaying as hostile figures, emissaries of Ahriman. It 
is to be wished that he had given his reasons for his doubts, as the attack 
on the testicles is such a common feature of mythology, and the serpent 
and scorpion are generally symbolic of evil forces at work. 

Among those symbols which Dr. Goodenough classes as Psychopomps 


is the ladder, a symbol connected with deification from a very early | 


stage in the growth of symbolism. From Macalister’s excavation of 
Gezer comes a fragment of pottery decorated with a kind of frieze of 


— 
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snakes and ladders; a ladder is included among the ritual objects in 
the deification ritual in the Ramesseum papyrus published by Sethe. 
It is possible that, although the ladder in Jacob’s dream has played such 
an important part in Jewish and Christian symbolism, the connexion 
of the ladder or steps with pagan deification rituals may have been the 
reason for the prohibition of steps up to the altar in the Book of the 
Covenant, in spite of the rationalizing reason there given for the pro- 
hibition. 

But there is no end to the fascinating by-ways into which the rich 
harvest of symbols here gathered tempts the mind to wander. Professor 
Goodenough promises us in his next volume an examination of the 
Dura frescoes, a truly alluring banquet. Meanwhile, for what we have 
received in these two splendid volumes there is much cause for admira- 
tion and gratitude. The only misprint noticed is in vol. VIII, p. 172, 
where ‘liliam’ should be ‘lailam’, for Heb. ‘/*‘olam’, ‘for ever’. 

S. H. Hooke 


Der Charakter der asterisierten Zusdtze in der Septuaginta. By 
Imari SoIsALON-SOININEN. Pp. 200. (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, B 114.) Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeaka- 
temia, 1959. 1,000 Mk. 


SoIsALON-SOININEN sets himself the task of discovering how far and in 
what manner the additions made by Origen to the LXX text alter the 
linguistic character of the LXX, and how far the nature of these addi- 
tions gives information on the method of Origen in the Hexapla. In thus 
studying Origen’s work, there emerges also the question of the relation- 
ship of the hexaplaric manuscripts to the Hexapla: the hexaplaric 
manuscripts represent the recension of Eusebius and Pamphilus which 
was an edition of the LXX-column of the Hexapla, and we need to 
know how faithfully this recension, and how faithfully the extant 
manuscripts of this group, transmit the text of the LXX-column. 
Another question which arises is: what did Origen regard as a Minus 
to the LXX text? In his letter to Africanus he mentions only the bigger 
differences between the Greek and Hebrew texts. Yet it is at once clear, 
from a cursory glance at Field for example, that he has paid attention 
also to smaller divergences: many asterized additions are of a purely 
translation-technical (iéibersetzungstechnisch) nature and do not affect the 
meaning of the text at all—how far then has Origen restored omissions 
of this kind, and what motives have led him to make such restorations ' 
There is also the problem of textual variants: when the LXX has a 
wholly divergent text, the missing rendering of the Hebrew text could 
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fairly be regarded as a Minus—did Origen so regard it, and, if so, how 
did he deal with it? Another question is: how far did Origen allow the 
translation of the “Three’, and how far that of the LXX to be decisive? 
From the fact that such questions can be posed, it is obvious that, not- 
withstanding his own statements, the character of Origen’s work is 
uncertain. To such questions the author addresses himself by a careful 
and scholarly analysis of the asterized additions. 

It becomes apparent as the author proceeds with his analysis that, 
though Origen has carried out painstaking work, much of it is on transla- 
tion-technical trifles; on additions which might just as well have been 
left out as inserted; on imitative renderings of the Hebrew which make 
the Greek cramped and at times clumsy; and the final result is a literal 
rendering that affects, chiefly and in particular, only the quantity of the 
text. Origen has slavishly followed the source he was using at any given 
time; a uniform translation technique of his own he did not have. He 
has not corrected directly from the Hebrew: his sources are the ‘Three’, 
and he has not gone beyond them. This is shown, inter alia, by the fact 
that the free renderings of 6’ in the more extensive additions remain 
unchanged; and by a certain inconsistency between the technical and 
the longer additions. He has left unchanged the textual variants, free 


~ 


renderings which could not be altered by additions, and certain words , 


which diverge from those of the “Three’. Even where there are typical 
6’-words in the asterized additions, he fails to change the corresponding 
words in the old text of the LXX. And in regard to what should be 
altered and what should not, Origen appears to have acted quite 
mechanically. 

In chap. vii Soisalon-Soininen provides us with some specimens of 
the hexaplaric text—Num. i. 1-20, Jos. ix-x, Ez. xxxiv—xxxv—and in 
the apparatus criticus a commentary which compares the readings of 


other Greek manuscripts, the Versions and IM. From these examples it _ 
. + ° . } 
is clearly seen that the additions we should expect are indeed to be found 


very exactly in the O-texts; that therefore Origen has, in this respect, 
carried out exact work; and that his LXX text, in the parts of the LXX 
in which we possess the best O-witnesses, is well preserved. It is there- 
fore very probable also that where the O-text has no rendering fora 
Hebrew word, this word was missing for the most part in the original 
LXX-column of the Hexapla also, and missing also in 6’, or at least 
very often. Though, of course, this or that word might well have fallen 
out on occasions from even the best preserved O-texts, nevertheless 
these texts give a principally correct picture, and we may say that the 
text of the LXX-column is better preserved than the critical signs. 

Because, in the book of Joshua, the author is dependent for his 
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material on the Cambridge «dition (Brooke-M‘Lean) which does not 
make a classification of the manuscripts by families, as the Géttingen 
edition does, he fails to realize that the MSS gnw, with K where 
it is extant, are Lucianic, and dpt sub-Lucianic. However, he should 
have been forewarned by the work of Margolis, who calls these manu- 
scripts the ‘Syrian’ group. Had the author realized that these are Lucianic 
manuscripts, he could not have said of the reading per ’avrov by Ga- 
dgknptwx S which occurs without asterisk (Jos. x. 38), that it is possibly 
a pre-hexaplaric adciition (p. 179). It is, rather, both a hexaplaric and a 
Lucianic reading, and the asterisk has failed to survive. Similarly, he 
would not have dismissed the doublet «at tov vorov (x. 40) so lightly by 
the words ‘einige Hss’; this also is Lucianic, being read by Kgn dpt. 
Indeed, the Lucianic readings in this verse are striking: in some cases 
they are closer to It than those of the O-manuscripts. For some other 
Lucianic readings in these two chapters see Jos. ix. 10(4), 11(5), 13(7), 
17(11), 33(27), X- 11, 12, 24, 32. 

The author is inclined to the view that the non-asterized additions 
and the alterations of the text that agree with IM, over against the B-text, 
are to a large extent pre-Origenic; and that it follows that Origen’s 
LXX-Vorlage and the B-text are not the same thing. To the same con- 
clusion one is led by the fact that in the O-text there are obelized 
passages to be found which are not present in B. Furthermore, this 
expanded text (i.e. the obelized portion) is in some books often to be 
read in the L-text. In the same books also the L-text has the non- 
asterized Plus which agrees with IM over against the B-text. Consequently, 
Soisalon-Soininen thinks that the LXX text used by Origen, at least in 
these books, might basically have been a text that stood fairly close to 
the B-text, but it also included material which occurs in the L-text. By 
such a view the L-text would stand closer to Origen’s Vorlage than to the 
B-text. In my opinion, the reverse is the case, at least in some books: in 
the Book of Joshua, for instance, the order of nations in passages like 
iii. 10, ix. 1, Xi. 3, as well as the different position of vv. 1 and 2 of chap. 
ix in the B-text and the L-text on the one hand, and the O-text with its 
allies on the other, would seem to show rather that the Vorlage of Lucian 
was closer to the B-text. 

To conclude, though some small details may be found to need revi- 
sion as time goes on, this work is a most welcome addition to Septua- 
gintal studies. It is an exemplar to be followed by all who prize sound 
scholarship, and a book to be read carefully by all who seek information 


on the principles which guided Origen and the manner in which he 
worked. 


RAYMOND THORNHILL 
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A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, By Grorce A. F. 
KNIGHT. Pp. 384. London: S.C.M. Press, 1959. 30s. 


Tuis book is significant, because, perhaps more clearly than any other 
which has so far appeared, it marks the completion of the cycle which 
began with the rise of biblical criticism in the nineteenth century. In 
his Bampton Lectures of 1865 H. P. Liddon was powerfully restating 
the traditional Christian view that beneath all the wide divergences of 
the various scriptural books there underlies and informs them all such 
a manifest ‘unity of drift and purpose’ as to imply ‘the continuous action 
of a single mind’. Liddon feared that the new critical methods would 
obscure from many eyes the real, underlying unity and meaning of 
Scripture as a whole. How abundantly his premonitions were justified is 
very clear today, when it is widely questioned whether the Faculty of 
Theology is the place where the Old Testament should properly be 
studied. But today we see also how inevitable it was that, once the new 
critical methods were developed, they should be used; nor would we 
have had it otherwise. It was likewise inevitable that in the heyday of 
‘historical theology’ the quest for ‘sources’ and the critical analysis of 
the various parts of the Old Testament should have diverted attention 
from the meaning of the whole; in an age of denominational quarrelling 
over dogmatic issues scholars from all churches (or none) could discuss 
‘historical’ matters without raising awkward questions about ultimate 
meanings. But today, as the age of ‘historical theology’ is giving place 
to that of ‘ecumenical theology’, the question about ultimate meanings 
is being raised in a new and vital way. 

This is why Mr. Knight’s book is significant; it is a sign of the times. 
It is not concerned with the analysis of the religious ideas of ancient 
Israel in their religionsgeschichtliche setting but with the meaning of the 
Old Testament as a whole; yet its approach and method are not there- 
fore any less critical or ‘scientific’. Mr. Knight takes full account of the 


~~ 


~ 


—~e 


knowledge which a century of historical, archaeological, and philological | 


research has brought to light, and his insistence upon the precise mean- 


ing of Hebrew words and idioms is unrelenting. He finds in the Old | 


Testament what Liddon found: ‘As we examine the interpretative 
thought-patterns to be found within the OT itself, we notice that we are 
being drawn to admit an essential unity within its literature. Despite 
its multifarious origins, the OT presents us with a unity of thought 
such as no human mind could ever have impressed upon it’ (p. 160). 


Mr. Knight brings forward a mass of detailed evidence in support of | 


this hypothesis; for instance, he shows how, whenever the biblical 
writers speak of the Exodus, even though hundreds of years apart in 
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time, ‘we are immediately struck by the essential unity of outlook that 
pervades them all’ (p. 155). The force of his argument is cumulative; 
with patient and detailed exposition he demonstrates how, in great 
matters as in small, there is an essential unity in the Old Testament 
books which justifies our regarding them as revelation. The central 
theme which binds them together is the revelation of the redemptive 
activity of God through his ‘Son’, Israel. The five ‘moments’ (kairoz) of 
israel’s experience constitute the historical framework of the revela- 
tion: the birth of God’s Son in Egypt (Hos. xi. 1, &c.); the marriage- 
covenant at Sinai; the death and burial in the Exile; the resurrection 
of Israel at the Return (Ezek. xxxvii, &c.); and the final consummation, 
still to come, to which the whole Old Testament looks forward. Once 
we have grasped this scheme of revelation, we can see why it is that 
the Hebrew Old Testament Canon is ‘Bible’ and why the Apocrypha, 
the pseudepigrapha or the Dead Sea Scrolls, though highly important 
for the history of religion, are not (pp. 213, 314). 

An impressive feature of Mr. Knight’s treatment is that his argument 
proceeds from strict exegesis of the Old Testament; he does not search 
for passages which can then be discovered to have been fulfilled in the 
New Testament. ‘Exegesis remains exegesis, only so long as we cling 
faithfully to history’ (p. 215). He does not favour or resort to typological 
‘eisegesis’ either in the rabbinic or in the modern mode, but he approves 
the typology of the D and P editors, who interpreted the beginnings of 
the story by their knowledge of its later development. Such interpreta- 
tion is wholly legitimate (p. 216), and it is in this sense that Mr. Knight 
can, very properly, call his book ‘A Christian Theology of the Old 
Testament’. The ‘theology’ of the Old Testament must be that which 
comes out of the Old Testament itself, and Mr. Knight is entirely pre- 
pared to let his interpretation be judged by an appeal to Old Testament 
scholarship as such. A fruitful scholarly discussion with adherents of the 
Jewish (or any other) faith is therefore possible. One of the many sug- 
gestive passages in the book is the consideration of the place of Israel 
kata odpxa in the purpose of God (pp. 352-8). There are many other 
valuable things in the book which deserve mention, as well as a few 
matters which the present reviewer would wish to question; but it is the 
overall purpose and method of the volume which are the truly important 
matters. The book will be found most helpful by those involuntary 
Marcionites whose introduction to the Old Testament by way of ‘histor- 
ical theology’ has left them without any real understanding of its meaning 
as Holy Scripture. ALAN RICHARDSON 
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The Fohannine Lessons in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. By Harry 
MeERWYN buck, Jr. Pp. viii+-83. (Studies in the Lectionary 
Text of the Greek New Testament, vol. II, no. 4.) Chicago, 
Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. n.p. 


The Weekday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. 
By Witi1aM D. Bray. Pp. xi+72. (Studies in the Lectionary 
Text of the Greek New Testament, vol. IT, no. 5.) Chicago, IIL: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959. 15s. 


UNTIL 1933 the lectionary manuscripts of the New Testament, of which 
the recorded number now reaches 1838, might well have been de- 
scribed in words applied elsewhere to the Armenian version as ‘slandered 
or ignored’. It was the merit of Professors E. C. Colwell and D. W. 
Riddle that in that year the series ‘Studies in the Lectionary Text of the 
New Testament’ was inaugurated by them with a volume of prolego- 
mena. Since that date volume II has been in process of appearing in 
separate fascicles, all of which have been directed to aspects of the 
lectionary text of the Gospels. Two fascicles followed speedily on the 
publication of the first volume—J. R. Branton’s treatment of “The 
Common Text of the Gospel Lectionary in the Lenten Lections’ which 
revealed a text akin to von Soden’s Ki text, a subdivision of the 
Byzantine; and the study of “The Text of the Major Festivals of the 
Menologion of the Greek Gospel Lectionary’ by M. W. Redus which 


showed the use in this part of the material of a number of different | 


texts in different lections, some of Byzantine, some of ‘weak Caesarean’ 
type. There should also be noted amongst these early studies the work 
of the present editor of the series, Professor Allen Wikgren, on the 
lectionary text of the Pericope Adulterae,' in which a textual form quite 
distinct from those analysed by von Soden was found. The third fascicle 
of the series did not appear until toward the end of the period of the 
Second World War when B. M. Metzger published a study of “The 
Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectio- 
nary’.* This revealed a text akin to Family 13. This was not an unpre- 
cedented discovery, however, in view of certain of the lections investi- 
gated by Redus and of the demonstration by Paul Schubert in the 
Prolegomena? that the Marcan weekday lessons attested a text of the 


! Journal of Biblical Literature, liii (1934), pp. 188-98. 

2 For a more detailed analysis of this study and further remarks on the scope 
of the series as a whe, see the review by G. D. Kilpatrick in ¥.T.S., xlvi (1945), 
pp. 87-91. 

3 Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels (Chicago, 
1933), PP- 43-56. 
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type of Family 1424 (von Soden’s I ¢), a text which Streeter had admitted 
into the company of weaker witnesses to the Caesarean text. The 
studies by Dr. Buck and by Dr. Bray here considered continue the 
report of this aspect of textual research and both reveal texts which 
have affinities with that group which we still call ‘Caesarean’. 

Dr. Buck studies Johannine lessons throughout the lectionary. These 
are found in the period between Easter and Pentecost, and may well be 
one of the earliest sections to be fixed in the lectionary system. There are 
seven Saturday lessons, seven for Sundays and thirty-three weekday 
lessons as well as occasional lessons for late and early services. Five 
hundred and fifty-one verses of John are used out of a possible 837, dis- 
regarding the Pericope Adulterae; chapters xiii, xviii, and xix are com- 
pletely absent. The basis of the study is the collation of twenty-five 
manuscripts, in part by the author, in part by others. These are num- 
bered in Gregory’s list as 12, 32, 64, 69, 80, 151, 159, 183, 191, 219, 303, 
333, 372, 374, 381, 847, 853, 1231, 1564, 1579, 1627, 1634, 1642, and 
two others which at that time were without sigla in the Gregory—von 
Dobschutz list. These latter he indicates by their former numbers as 
840 and 842: their assigned numbers are in fact now 1752 and 1754. 
This basic group has been supplemented for a number of lessons by the 
collation of about sixty others made in 1930 by E. C. Colwell and 
recorded at Chicago. This provided a check which shows that the basic 
group is a fair saraple, representative of the lectionary text. 

Buck first provides lists of ‘majority’ and ‘minority’ variants, i.e. 
those attested by over half the basic manuscripts or by fewer respec- 
tively. There are sixty-three majority variants which upon analysis 
prove to be supported by manuscripts of predominantly Byzantine type, 
viz. the uncials M G E S 4 A and U supporting over half. However, it 
is plain even at this stage that there are other strains in the lectionary 
text since, for instance, 1424 and 69 attest a high proportion of majority 
variants and there is considerable support from B 1241 W and L. An 
analysis of the minority variants in selected passages shows that support 
here comes predominantly and most consistently from von Soden’s 
l group (which approximates to Family 13). 'This ‘first impression’ is 
then tested by the application of the multiple method, a process devised 
by E. C. Colwell and other Chicago textual scholars to provide a sound 
way of finding the exact affinities of any given text, based on the prin- 
ciples of statistics. Buck gives an instructive outline of this procedure. 
tis shown by this method that a group of manuscripts of early Byzantine 
type indeed give the strongest support to the lectionaries particularly 
the uncial 2. But 700 and 1424 also stand high in the lists thus showing 
that the presence of other textual types in the first analysis was not 
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fortuitous. He concludes that ‘the lectionaries in their Johannine 
sections represent an early form of the Byzantine text-type’, but when- 
ever ‘all readings of a representative lectionary . . . are compared with 
non-lectionary manuscripts at every point, the strength of the Caesarean 
tradition outweighs that of K1’ (i.e. 2S V and their allies). The lectio- 
naries then have their origin in the Caesarean textual tradition and by a 
gradual process more and more important readings have been conformed 
to the Byzantine standard. No very outstanding data are forthcoming in 
a comparison of the Lectionaries with the versions: it would appear 
that the Peshitta and the Old Latin give highest attestation but this is 
proportionately very low. Similarly no father gives stronger support 
than has already been shown from manuscripts such as N 700 and 
1424. A final examination of one of the best examples of the lectionary 
text, lect. 333, confirms the discerning of a basically Caesarean text in 
these manuscripts. Whereas conspicuous readings are Byzantine, the 
smaller and less significant have escaped the corrector’s eye and the 
Byzantine Vorlage. Two singular readings of the lectionary text of 
John are v. 31 «av |. eav and xvii. 1 om. €AnAvbev n wpa. 

Dr. Bray studies the weekday lessons which are taken from Luke for 
twelve weeks from the eighteenth week a‘ter Pentecost. Together with 
the material of Metzger’s study the lectionaries utilize 867 verses of a 
total 1,151. Bray bases his study on fifteen manuscripts, namely lectio- 
Nnaries 10, 12, 69, 80, 226, 292, 303, 333, 374, 852, 991, 1014, 1578, 1579, 
1642. He proceeds in a like fashion to Buck’s giving first a survey of 
majority and minority variants and their attestation and then checking 
this by the multiple method. As one might anticipate, manuscripts of 
Byzantine type predominate, viz. VS EH G 24 Aand W, but these are 
closely followed in the lists of attestation by Family 1, Family 13, 700, 
and @. In fact, as in the Johannine lessons, we see a text which results 
from the gradual correction of a Caesarean base to a Byzantine standard; 
the seemingly insignificant readings having escaped correction reveal 
the origins of the text. Singular readings of the Lukan weekday lessons 
are xi. 18 pre exBadrew |. exBadr\ew pe and xii. 57 Suaxpuere |. Kpwere. 
Lectionaries 226 and 292, however, in which the lections are somewhat 
differently arranged, show a more thoroughly Byzantine text, which is 
also nearer to p45 than that of the main group. 

In a considerable proportion, then, of the lectionary material from the 
gospels studied up to the present we find this feature of origin in the 
Caesarean text-type, never obliterated and only obscured slowly by the 
work of correction. This feature is not confined, however, to this particu- 
lar type of textual witness: in the reviewer’s researches into the textual 
material provided in the citations made by Photius (to give but one 
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example) a similar phenomenon was brought to light. Photius’s text of 
Mark and Matthew is akin to Family 1424, his text of Luke to Family 1 
and his text of John to von Soden’s Ie and the Old Georgian. No doubt 
other ecclesiastical writers of the period would reveal like data. Two facts 
are emphasized by the data which are thus being uncovered both in the 
lectionaries and in citational material. Firstly, that in certain strands at 
least of the Byzantine text and in much material dating from the Byzan- 
tine period there are to be found readings of value for the establishment 
of the original text: both Buck and Bray conclude their studies with 
brief discussions of readings in their fields which illustrate this fact 
(e.g. Luke xi. 13 ayaBov 1. ayvov read by p45 L and the weekday Lukan 
lessons; and John ii. 17 xaradayeras |. karepaye read by the lectionaries 
amongst a number of significant witnesses). Secondly, that there was a 
lengthy period between the fourth and tenth centuries during which the 
Caesarean and Byzantine texts strove for supremacy: only by relatively 
slow degrees did the Byzantine text attain its victory and its final form. 
We have only just begun to trace the complexities of this period and its 
processes. Until it is known we shall still be perplexed by pseudo- 
problems such as that of the presence of so-called Byzantine readings in 
early, recently discovered texts. These arise largely because of this com- 
plicated evolution. Both Byzantine and Caesarean texts are recensions, 
and the basis of both was a text not unlike that which we know best from 
the Chester Beatty papyrus of the gospels, although the Bodmer Papyrus 
of John has not a few such ‘Byzantine’ readings. The two recensions 
intermingled in the period which has left its mark on the lectionaries and 
on the Photian citations. In the later forms of the Byzantine text there 
were, in consequence, some readings which deserve the epithet of 
‘Caesarean’. The use of the Textus Receptus as the standard of colla- 
tion has confused the issue since that text is the impression of such a 
late and, in fact, mixed text. Hence the need for the check provided by 
the method of multiple attestation. 

It would be of value if the editors of this important series of studies 
could achieve a greater uniformity of presentation. Buck gives his lists 
of readings and their attestation in full whereas Bray’s work bristles with 
statistics and constantly refers the student to tables in another part of 
the book, a source of tedium and confusion. Buck’s method is much to 
be preferred and one may express the hope that the editors will secure 
this mode of presentation in further fascicles. Perhaps also, when 
attestation is given in full, it might be given in a classified order (e.g. 
asin the Greek Testaments of Merk and Bover) rather than in the fortui- 
tous order of the Gregory—von Dobschiitz list. 

In Buck I have discerned the following misprints. On p. 8, the present 
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possessor of the number lect. 840 should be given as Athos Konstamonitj 


101 (not 28). On p. 20 line 1 read 6.44 in place of 6.54. On p. 33 by 
reference 9:10 we should apparently read eczov as this is the reading of 
D which is cited. On p. 36 the last reading in 1.40 should have exewm 
as its reference in the TR. On p. 36 by 4.51 is the first or second occur- 
rence of avrov intended? In Bray on p. 41 several manuscripts are given 
by their library numbers which may now be quoted in the official 
numeration: Staurou 110 is lect. 1722 (13th cent.) ; Sinai 247 is lect. 1759 
(15th cent.); Sinai 2090 is lect. 1771 (12/13th cent.); Sinai 2254 is lect. 
1772 (15th cent.). I have not succeeded in tracing Duke 10. 

Lastly, we express the hope for much more in this valuable series and 
for the extension of the investigation to the Praxapostolos. But however 
many future workers may investigate this field—and may they be very 
many according to the extent of the material—our praise and gratitude 
to Drs. Buck and Bray and to Professor Wikgren and his fellow editors 
will in no wise diminish but rather increase. 

J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 








Jesus and the Future Life: a Study in the Synoptic Gospels. By Wi- | 


LIAM STRAWSON. Pp. xii+250. London: The Epworth Press, 

1959. 305. 
Tuts book follows fairly closely upon Dr. Ryder Smith’s The Biblical 
Doctrine of the Hereafter, but confines itself to the study of the synoptic 
gospels. It is described as the Fernley Hartley Lecture but it is difficult 
to imagine this analysis of the synoptic texts relating to Heaven, Death, 
Judgement, &c., being delivered to an audience, even though meticulous 
statistical examination of the language of the gospels is sometimes fol- 
lowed by passages in a homiletical vein (e.g. “This must surely provide 
a lesson for us’, p. 29). The reviewer has not found it an easy book to 
read and cannot help feeling that it would have been both more useful 
and more readable had it been a good deal shorter. A book on the eschato- 
logy of the synoptic gospels clearly has to face the problem of the relia- 
bility of St. Matthew’s account of the teaching of Jesus on this subject— 
Percy Dearmer, in The Legend of Hell, gives a table showing forty-four 
‘minatory’ passages in this gospel to five each in St. Mark and St. Luke; 
but the point that St. Matthew may sometimes be right in representing 
Jesus as speaking of ‘heavenly Father’ and ‘the Kingdom of heaven’ 
rather than ‘God’ and ‘Kingdom of God’ could have been more suc- 
cinctly established. 

This is not to say that Mr. Strawson has not written a useful book or 
that his views are not clear and soundly based. The brief summary of 
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conclusions at the end of each of the later chapters is particularly valu- 
able and so is the concluding summary of the argument of each preced- 
ing chapter. It was worth pointing out -~ Heaven in the Gospels is 
never a place where you go when you die, and that the use of ‘Heaven’ 
as a circumlocution for God is nowhere found in the Old Testament 
but was well established by the time of Jesus. Mr. Strawson evidently 
holds that the teaching of the synoptic gospels points to extinction rather 
than eternal punishment as the fate of the man who refuses the offer 
of God’s grace in Christ; it is unfortunate that in the lengthy discussion 
of the parable of Dives and Lazarus he is so intent on proving that the 
punishment of the former is just, since such scepticism as that of the 
Sadducees inevitably leads to hard-heartedness, that he hardly deals 
with the torments of Dives, except to say that ‘the description is neces- 
sarily presented in mythological form’. It is strange to read on p. 93 of 
‘the truth so clearly stated in the gospels, that Jesus died at the hands of 
lawless men’, especially when Mr. Strawson clearly regards the Jewish 
leaders as mainly responsible. There are misprints (or omissions of a 
word) on pp. 29, 78, 110, 118, 160, 204. 

These, however, are minor criticisms and no synoptic passage with 
significant eschatological implications seems to have been overlooked. 
This book is likely to remain the standard work on its subject for a long 
time to come. L. A. GARRARD 


The Apocalypse of John. By CHaRLes C. Torrey. Pp. xvi+220. 
Yale University Press, 1958. $5.00. 


Torrey, who also claims to have proved some years ago (1933-47) that the 
gospels were originally written in Aramaic and subsequently translated 
into Greek, now seeks to prove a similar origin for the Book of Revela- 
tion, partly using matter which he has already published elsewhere and 
partly reinforcing old by new proofs. 

Arguing that the Apocalypse was the work of a single author, a 
member of the Ephesian church, which was published c. a.p. 68, he 
maintains that its original language must have been Aramaic for the 
following external reasons (pp. 27-48, 58-89). First, most scholars are 
agreed since the well-known works of Meyer (1896) and Dalman (1898, 
1922) that Jesus and the disciples spoke that language; second, the 
Aramaic list in Greek characters of the books of the Old Testament, 
which Bryennius published (1950), could have been addressed only to 
Aramaic-speaking Christians; and, third, the Scrolls have proved the 
literary use of Aramaic in the first century B.c. and first century A.D. The 
language of the early Church, therefore, is likely to have been Aramaic. 
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That this may have been so in Palestine will be generally admitted; but 
whether it can be postulated without qualification of the Church else. 
where may well be doubted. The boldness with which the Aramaic 
origin of the Apocalypse is proclaimed, indeed, is only rivalled by the 
weakness of the arguments used to support it. The language of Jesus 
proves nothing regarding the language of the Church in a different age 
and country; the Aramaeo-Greek list may have been addressed to some 
special community which for its own reasons continued to use Aramaic 
and may have no bearing on that of an Ephesian Christian writer; and 
the linguistic habits of a coterie of learned Jews settled near the Dead 


ny 


Sea throws no light on the language used by some totally different group | 


settled in an entirely different place. 


The main part of the book is taken up with the internal evidence of the | 


language. The peculiarly un-Greek constructions which continually 
appear in the Apocalypse and the striking contrast which they offer to 
the rich and for the most part correctly used Greek vocabulary have 
long been noted, and the usual solution of the problem has been, for 
example, that of Charles, that the author was thinking in a Semitic 
language, generally assumed to be Hebrew, but writing in a non-Semitic 
language, i.e. Greek. Torrey, however, will have none of this; he holds 
that it was written in Aramaic and afterwards translated by another 
person than the original author into Greek. This theory is at the outset 
confronted by the very great difficulty of proving whether Hebrew or 
Aramaic lies behind the Greek, in view of the extraordinarily close 
similarity between the two languages both in vocabulary and in syntax. 
Torrey in fact employs this very argument against Charles, urging that 
‘all the fifty or more Hebraisms’ detected by him would be equally 
good Aramaisms (p. 28); but he has failed to observe that this objection 
is equally valid in reverse against himself. 

The weakness of the linguistic argument, indeed, becomes apparent, 
so soon as it is examined in detail; and some of the examples which 
Torrey regards as most important, if not decisive, may now be re- 
viewed. 

The lack of congruence, e.g. in r7)v Anvov ... Tov wéyav (xiv 19) is no more 
an Aramaism (pp. 133-4) than a Hebraism; for it is not uncommon in 
Hebrew when any word or words intervene between the term qualified 
and the qualifying term or between subject and predicate, as in MM 
pim morta (x Ki. xix 11; see Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ixxv [1948], 167-9). Or again wip is treated as feminine (xix 20) not 
necessarily after the analogy of the fem. Aram. 8°13 (pp. 50-51), since 
the Hebr. WX too is of that gender; and 7 odai (ix 12 xi 14) is feminine 
not because the feminine commonly represents the neuter gender in the 
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Aramaic language (p. 46), as it does also in Hebrew, but because words 
cited as words are or may be so treated in them (cp. Wright, Arabic 
Grammar’, i. 181). Further, the various constructions noted under odai 
as identical with those after the Aram. °8) (pp. 118~19) are all found also 
after Hebrew exclamatory particles (AMK, Wk). 

The numerous passages in which 67: and iva are misused as relative 
pronouns like the Aram. ‘Tt ‘who, which; that; because’ (pp. 40-43) 
prove nothing; for the Hebr. "Wk ‘who, which’ is similarly, if not so 
freely, used for ‘that; because’. 

The uses of the prepositions invoked by Torrey are equally fallacious. 
The ’» of reference, of which he cites several instances (pp. 113-14), is 
found also in the Hebrew of the Old Testament (see G.-K., § 142 e); 
and }® ‘any of’ standing as subject or object of a verb is not necessarily an 
Aramaism (pp. 44-45), being also a perfectly good though somewhat rare 
Hebrew idiom (cp. Exod. xvi 25 w. Rev. xig, and Am. ii 11 w. Rev. ii 10). 
Even the striking dzriow in €0avpdoOn ...dmicw rob Onpiov (xiii 3), regarded 
by Torrey as an Aramaism (p. 124), occurs also in one of the Scrolls which 
has 1'79 AD"INK Tipp? ‘may He ordain total destruction on thy account/ 
because of thee’ (Disc. ii 6). Further, the constant use of éyew to denote 
possession or appurtenance, as in 6 €ywv Tovs dfBadpovs adrot ws drdya 
(ii 18), which is claimed as representing the Aram. ’? "NX (p. 43), is used 
equally for the simple Hebrew construction in the ’¥ (e.g. LXX at Ps. cxv 
6 cxxxv 17; cp. Gen. xliv 19). 

The verbs tell the same tale. For example, the ellipse of the object after 
¢Bdoracas ‘thou hast endured’ (ii 3) may reflect the similar use of the 
Aram. ]¥0 (p. 45), but it reflects also that of the Hebr. N83 (e.g. Prov. 
ix 10, M.T. and Targ.; cp. xxx 21). The participles are known to be 
more freely used in Aramaic than in Hebrew, but Aramaic freedom can 
be traced already in the latest books of the Old Testament as also in the 
Mishnah. So yivov ypnyopav (iii 2) is not necessarily an Aramaism (p. 43) 
but may be compared with the Hebr. 9p39 }133 7°, which is exactly 
parallel with it (Exod. xxxiv 2). The confusion, too, between the 
simple and the causative themes cannot be blamed exclusively on the 
Aramaic verb; the Hebrew verb lends itself just as readily to it; and in 
the only instance cited in support of it (pp. 117-18) the Greek verb may 
itself have a transitive sense (viii 12). 

A few specific examples of Torrey’s explanations of obscure words 
and phrases may now be examined. 

That vuxéy ‘to conquer’ may mean also ‘to be capable, worthy of’ doing 
such and such a thing with an infinitive form of the verb on the analogy 
of the Aram. *D>1 ‘was innocent, victorious (in a lawsuit), capable/ 
worthy of’ provides a most plausible explanation of évixnoev 6 Adwv .. . 
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dvoitat 76 BrBAiov ‘the lion ... was worthy to open the book’ (v 5) and is 
confirmed by the following agwos ef AaBetv rd BiBAlov Kai avoitat ras 
ofpayidas adrod (v 9); but it is not only an Aramaic (pp. 107-8) but also 
a Hebrew -diom, as ]°73 751 ‘victorious at law’ (B. Talm. B.M. 107b) 
and 138 NX Nap? ASN ‘worthy to bury his father’ (Mishn. Sot. i 9) 
show. The meaning, however, of rods vuxavras €« tod Onpicu (xv 2) 
is not ‘those who are innocent of the beast’ (pp. 108-9) but rather ‘those 
who are victorious over the beast’; but although the Aram. "31 may be 
used in either way (cp. Targ. at Ezek. xvi 52 for 7 ‘than’), the verbs run 
so parallel in meaning that the absence of this idiom from the Hebrew 
dictionaries must be a mere matter of chance. So too, even if BacwWeia = 
NMID97 is an error for cvpBovdAla = xn>7 (i 9), and no Hebrew word 
corresponding to the Aram. 8n2%” has been found (pp. 94-95), this 
failure has no significance; the cognate verb occurs twice in the Old 
Testament (Hos. viii 4; Neh. v 9) and the noun may well have existed 
although it is nowhere recorded in extant literature. 

One of the superficially strongest cases is Torrey’s explanation of 
oppenpa in opujpare BAyOjoerar (xviii 21) as representing an original Aram. 
27 179 7% on the ground that the translator, feeling himself bound to 
reproduce 772, took his cue from the sound of the word (p. 45), as the 
LXX often did (e.g. Jer. ix 5, where réxos ‘interest’ is used for JA 
‘oppression’ on this principle; cp. dypx for "HR at Rev. xviii 5); but 
the explanation is not absolutely cogent, and dpyrjarc may mean 
simply ‘with a rush, speedily’ (cp. 1 Macc. vi 33). 

At the same time indisputable or almost certainly indisputable 
Hebraisms, which cannot be explained as Aramaisms, may be detected 
here and there. For example, the peculiar construction of ras érrd ¢udAas 
Tav yenovrwy (for ras yenovoas) rev émra mAnyav ‘the seven phials full 
of the seven plagues’ (xxi 9) is not a ‘typical mistranslation’ (pp. 155-6) 
but a reflection of a known Hebrew idiom, perhaps induced by attrac- 
tion to the preceding trav éydvrwv (G.-K., § 128 w). The ‘consecu- 
tive wadw’, another purely Hebrew construction, has been detected in 
Grav peéAAn cadmilew, Kai éreAéoOn 7d wvoTHpiov Tod Oeod ‘when he shall 
begin to sound the trumpet, then the mystery of God will be fulfilled’ 
(x 7), since the context requires a future sense; and Torrey’s dis- 
claimer on the ground that a purely Hebrew construction is impossible 
in an Aramaic text begs the question and is in itself unconvincing as he 
offers no alternative explanation. 

In several places Torrey tries to recover the supposed original sense 
by postulating corruption in the Aramaic Vorlage which the Greek 
translator will have had before him; here if anywhere he ought to be 
able to prove that this translator was working on a written Aramaic 
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text. For example, he suggests that ‘God (}"719R)’ in xOdpas 70d Ocod (xv 2) 
is a corruption of ‘aloe-wood (pea), since harps were ex hypothesi 
made of this wood (pp. 15-16); but were they in fact made of it (or 
whate* er plant is meant) and why may not rod Ocod = PUNT here 
connote ‘divine, heavenly, splendid’, like the corresponding Hebrew 
idiom (see Thomas in Vetus Testamentum, iii 210-19)? He stumbles, too, 
over the command to measure ‘the temple of God and the altar and the 
worshippers within it’ with ‘a reed like a staff’ (xi 1-2) and therefore 
suggests that an original 830 = rov Spvdaxrov has been corrupted into 
X10 = tov’s mpooxuvodvras, which will be what the Greek translator 
must have had before him (pp. 120-1); but what would be the object 
of measuring the ‘barrier’, and did not David do something of the 
same sort to the Moabite captives with a ‘line’ (2 Sam. viii 2)? The best 
of these suggestions is that the translator’s znpds in ‘upon his garment 
and upon his thigh’ (xix 16) is due to corruption of an original 8737 
‘banner’ into 8939 ‘foot, leg’ (pp. 153-4); but the point surely is that 
the Messiah shall bear the title of glory where the slave has the mark of 
slavery branded on him, e.g. leg or calf or foot (see Driver & Miles, 
Babylonian Laws, i. 307-8), since npds can be used generally for ‘leg’ 
(L. and S.). In any case, nothing is proved, since 937 ‘standard’ is as 
much a Hebrew as an Aramaic word. Lastly, if dpviov in xépara dvo 
Suova dpviw (xiii 11) were in fact a rendering of the Aram. 878 ‘sheep’ and 
this were a corruption of an original 8X7 ‘wild ox’, Torrey would 
have gone far to prove his case, since ordinary lambs do not have horns 
and Xk is a purely Aramaic word (pp. 126~7); but, even if NWax ‘sheep’ 
can denote ‘lamb’ (Targ. at 1 Sam. xv 3), words like dpviov may be very 
loosely used and a horned lamb is not beyond the range of possibility in 
Apocalyptic imagery (cp. Rev. v 6). 

None of the supposed corruptions of an assumed original Aramaic 
text are beyond doubt or absolutely necessary, and they cannot there- 
fore be invoked to prove anything. 

At times, too, Torrey’s interpretation of the Old Testament is un- 
certain. In 075 Oy IM (Mic. i 2) o> is not ‘all of them’ in the accus. 
case (pp. 118-19) but an adverb with the accus. -dm corresponding to the 
Aram. 825 ‘altogether’; and 7? is not ‘that is, with every leader’ 
(1 Chron. xiii 1), if only because an otiose ‘every’ has been slipped in 
(p. 114), but ‘on any matter presented’ sc. for consultation and dis- 
cussion (cp. Jb. xxxi 37; see Semitic Writing?, p. 209). 

Torrey’s argument fails, therefore, not only on detailed points of 
interpretation, but also on the logical ground that, if a word or con- 
struction occurs in both the Hebrew and the Aramaic languages, it 
cannot prove either the original language; and his examples almost 
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without exception involve this fallacy. Even where the corresponding 
Hebrew idiom cannot be proved, it cannot be discounted offhand in 
view of the similarity of 4. two languages and the paucity of Hebrew 
literature available for comparison. It is therefore a serious weakness in 
Torrey’s work that he has not only not exhausted fully the language of 
the Old Testament but has also not taken any other Hebrew literature 
into consideration (e.; 3710 ‘barrier’ in Mishn. Midd. ii 3). At the same 
time he allows himself free use of the Aramaic Targumim (e.g. on 
xviii 5), although their language often betrays strong Hebrew influence: 
and he is not even unwilling to cite quotations from the Aramaic portions 
of the Book of Daniel in support of his theory (see pp. 46-47, 95-97), 
although quotations have obviously no value as evidence. 

What his instances do show is that the author of the Apocalypse was 
equally at home in the Hebrew and the Aramaic languages; for some of 
his Semitisms seem to reflect an Aramaic (e.g. xviii 21) and others 
a Hebrew (e.g. xxi 9) base. In fact, he employed both languages in- 
differently and even indiscriminately, as many Jews must have done. 
All educated Jews would be equally at home in these two languages 
and would also know some Greek and probably a little Latin; they 
would acquire an ample vocabulary of the non-Semitic language or 
languages (which is the easiest part of learning a foreign language, 
especially for people with good memories and few books) but would 
tend to find difficult and even to disregard the complicated syntax. 
This is exactly what the author of Revelation does. His Greek vocabu- 
lary is extensive and for the most part well employed, although he may 
assign all the senses of a Semitic word to the corresponding Greek word 
which does not possess them; so, for example, the Gr. @vyds ‘anger’ does 
duty also for ‘poison’ (e.g., xiv 8 xviii 3; see pp. 131-2 and 146, where 
much heavy weather is made over this word) on the analogy of the 
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Hebr. 7795 = Aram. NPN ‘anger; poison’ (cp. LXX at Deut. xxxii 24). | 


At the same time the author’s syntax is erratic, naturally since he was 
accustomed to the simple Semitic type of sentence (only two genders, no 
distinction of cases, principally co-ordination as against subordination 
of clauses) but was trying to adapt his thinking to the highly complex 
Greek type of sentence; he was often successful, but not infrequently 
the structure of his sentence broke down. So a modern Jew may 
unduly extend the meaning of a Hebrew word, for instance using YT x? 
4723 in the sense of the English ‘knew no bounds, was immoderate’; 


; : oe : | 
a Jewish butcher in Jerusalem can put up a notice in his shop announc- 


ing that ‘the best butcher in the town kills himself every week’ and 
a professor in the Hebrew University, who commands an extensive 
English vocabulary, can nevertheless write ‘hardly ever can we hope 
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for detecting rules without exception’ (see Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
iv 102). In the first case the words are rightly used but their meaning 
violates normal usage; in the last two every word is rightly employed 
but the syntax is wrong, while in one it even destroys the sense by 
misplacing a pronoun. The author of the Apocalypse is in exactly the 
same position: the framework of his thought is Semitic (Hebrew and 
Aramaic), as it often shows itself in his syntax, while he was writing 
Greek with an ample and occasionally extended Greek vocabulary. 

Thus the reviewer comes substantially to the conclusion reached 
long ago in respect to Burney’s Original Language of the Fourth Gospel, 
although he has not consulted his previous article anew (see Jewish 
Guardian 5. i. 1923 and 12. i. 1923). 

However, although Torrey may have or, as the reviewer thinks, has 
failed to prove his theory, his book is far from valueless. Indeed, it is 
extremely valuable from two points of view: first, che collection of 
examples draws attention to the nature of the problem and shows that 
not only Hebrew but also Aramaic must be taken into consideration in 
considering the background of the author’s language in the Apocalypse; 
and, second, he has pointed the way to the solution of the problems 
involved in the author’s use of the Greek language and has certainly 
also solved some of them (e.g. i 9 ii 22 V § viii 11 xiii 3 xiv 8 xv 2 xvi 19 
Xvii 2 xviii 5, 21 xix 15). He has thus made an important contribution 
of permanent value, which includes a complete new translation of the 
entire book, to the study of the Apocalypse. G. R. Driver 


Die Tugend- und Lasterkataloge im Neuen Testament und ihre 
Traditionsgeschichte unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Qum- 
ran-Texte. By SIEGFRIED WIBBING. Pp. xvi+ 127. (Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 25.) Berlin 
W. 35: Alfred Tépelmann, 1959. n.p. 


THE presence in the New Testament of catalogues of virtues and vices 
has been the subject of comparative study since the time of Grotius at 
least, and especially so within the last eighty years. In this dissertation, 
presented to the theological faculty of the University of Heidelberg, the 
author adduces for comparative study a body of literature which was 
not available to earlier writers on the subject—the Qumran literature. 
The dissertation begins with an historical survey of the question as it 
has been studied hitherto in the light of such catalogues in Greek and 
Jewish literature. In Greek literature the Stoic tradition naturally plays 
a prominent part; in Jewish literature special interest attaches to such 
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works as 1 Enoch, Jubilees, and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
in view of their affinities with the Qumran literature. In the course of 
his survey Wibbing pays attention to E. G. Selwyn’s study of ethical 
catechetical forms in the New Testament epistles and, in addition to 
criticisms on points of detail, concludes that Selwyn operated within too 
narrow a framework, leaving almost completely out of account the 
material supplied by Religionsgeschichte, especially in regard to its 
significance for the history of tradition. Among all other writers on the 
subject the one to whom Wibbing acknowledges greatest indebtedness 
is Anton Végtle (Die Tugend- und Lasterkataloge exegetisch, religions- 
und formgeschichtlich untersucht, 1936), although he considers that even 
Végtle fails to come properly to grips with certain aspects of the subject, 
such as the dualism implied by the parallel catalogues, when taken in 
connexion with the traditional catechesis of the Two Ways, and the 
relation between outward action and inward disposition envisaged in the 
catalogues. 

Wibbing himself finds considerable help in the Qumran literature 
when he comes to deal with these aspects of the subject. The document 
to which he pays special attention is the Rule of the Community (1QS). 
This document contains parallel catalogues of virtues and vices in the 
passage which deals with the two spirits which between them govern 
the world of mankind. Wibbing presents a careful study of the terms 
used in these catalogues, comparing them with their Old Testament 
usage. This section of his work has value as a contribution to Qumran 
study, quite apart from its comparative significance. From the very 
context in which these two catalogues appear, however, it is clear that 
they are based on the dualistic anthropology which looks upon the 
human race as divided between the respective jurisdictions of the spirit 
of truth and light and the spirit of deceit and darkness. This dualistic 
anthropology bears obvious resemblances to the teaching of the Two 
Ways; in fact, the very phraseology of the Two Ways finds expression 
in the words which introduce the two catalogues: “These are their ways 
on the earth. . .’ (1QS iii. 2). It is in this world of thought, then, that we 
should look for the origin of the teaching of the Two Ways. And this 
world of thought, Wibbing maintains (following his teacher K. G. 
Kuhn), has its roots in Iranian religion, not in the Old Testament. 
Iranian influence may indeed be readily recognized in the concept of 
the two spirits and in the general mode of expression, but so far as the 
solid ethical content is concerned more attention should be paid to 
Deuteronomy, where the Shechemite dodecalogue of curses (xxvil. 
15-26), with its implied companion-catalogue of blessings, is incorporated 
into a hortatory context which concludes with the admonition: ‘See, I 
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have set before thee this day life and good, and death and evil, . . . the 
blessing and the curse: therefore choose life . . .’ (xxx. 15 ff.). 

Not only are the Qumran catalogues based on a dualistic anthropo- 
logy, Wibbing points out, but they have an explicit eschatological refer- 
ence. The era of the two spirits lasts until the day of divine visitation, 
when appropriate judgement will be meted out to the followers of the 
two ways. And the two ways are not concerned with inward dispositions 
alone; they are manifested in outward actions, to which high importance 
is attached. 

It is in the light of this examination of Qumran ethics that Wibbing 
finally approaches his New Testament subject-matter. He analyses the 
New Testament catalogues of virtues and vices according to their form, 
structure, and content. The catalogues of virtues in Phil. iv. 8 and 2 
Peter i. 5~7 stand by themselves, he finds, over against the other New 
Testament catalogues; so also the catalogues of vices in the Pastoral 
epistles have features which distinguish them from those in the other 
epistles. Apart from these exceptions (whose affinities are more Stoic 
than Jewish), nearly one-half of the vices catalogued in the New Testa- 
ment are similarly catalogued in the Qumran literature, while the 
virtues also, especially as listed in the Pauline epistles, are found in much 
the same connexion in the catalogue of virtues in 1QS. Moreover, the 
virtues and vices as listed by Paul are set in a dualistic framework—the 
‘fruit of the light’ and the ‘works of darkness’ are found respectively in 
the ‘children of light’ and the ‘sons of disobedience’ (Eph. v. 6 ff.). Here 
one may stop and ask if the similarity of dualistic expression implies 
an identity of dualistic anthropology. The Pauline catalogues have an 
undoubted eschatological reference, and emphasis is laid on the im- 
portance of outward action in addition to inward disposition. But while 
he brings out the formal and material resemblances between the Pauline 
and Qumranian catalogues, Wibbing does not jump to hasty conclusions; 
for all these resemblances, the parenetic setting in which the Pauline 
catalogues are found is distinctively Christian, and has features of 
fundamental significance which mark it off from the ethical teaching of 
late Judaism (including Qumran) as from that of the Hellenistic world. 
In Christ the new man has already arrived, he has already been justified 
by God on the basis of a faith that works by love, and his outward 
behaviour is a token of the new creation. F. F. Bruce 
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Gemeinde und Gemeindordnung im Neuen Testament. By Epvarp 
Scuweizer. Pp. 217. (Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und 
Neuen Testaments, Bd. 35.) Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag, 1959. 
Swiss fr. 20. 


IN this book the author returns to the theme of a previous work, pub- 
lished in 1946 in the same series. He has thoroughly revised his earlier 


treatment in the light of the very considerable recent literature on the | 


subject, and with particular reference to Anglican writings. Among his 
goo footnotes there are few references to works published before 1946; 
yet the book is something more than a bibliography with running com- 
mentary. 

The main thesis is what may be called ‘the two-natures doctrine’ of 
the Church. The varieties of church order reflected in the New Testa- 
ment are the inevitable and proper result of the interaction of two 
elements in the Church’s being. Because the Church belongs to Israel 
and is the inheritor of Israel’s destiny, because it is called out of the 
world to minister to the world, of which it remains a part, and because 
it has its origin in historical events which are preserved in the apostolic 
tradition, the element of historical continuity is an essential part of its 
existence. But because the Church is not just Israel but the Israel of the 
new era, because it lives under the direct authority of the exalted Christ, 
because its life in the Spirit is wholly from above, there is also an element 
of discontinuity, an independence of historical causation. In the New 
Testament the extremes are avoided, but the balance moves now to one 
side, now to the other. Matthew, Luke, and the Pastorals represent the 


one side, the Johannine writings the other, with Paul maintaining some- | 
thing like equilibrium. The emphasis on continuity goes together with | 


a predominantly futurist eschatology, and the emphasis on charismata 
with an incarnational theology. In both respects the Church derives its 
life from God, but in the one case from his faithfulness, in the other 
from his sovereign freedom. An overvaluation of either principle at the 
expense of the other leads to disaster. Thus an Ebionite church is one 
which is so tied to historic succession that it loses in orthodoxy and 
officialdom its sense of having been already translated into the kingdom 
of the new age; and a Docetist church is one which lives as though 
that which is perfect had come, so that its enthusiasms, unchecked by 
the apostolic tradition, are mistaken for the guidance of the Spirit. 
This thesis is worked out with a wealth of careful exegesis, and it i 
easy to be appreciative of the scholarly erudition and the balanced judge- 
ment which are evident throughout. It is equally easy to quarrel with 
details of exegesis. But nobody can read such a book without profit, even 
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where he disagrees with it. There are, however, two comments that must 
be made about the plan of the book as a whole. 

Firstly, in the exegetical section the New Testament writings are 
grouped thematically rather than chronologically. Thus in the chapter 
on the Urgemeinde and its developments, Matthew, Luke, and the Pas- 
torals are all regarded as direct developments of primitive Christianity, 
while in the following chapter Colossians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and 
1 Peter are all lumped together as deutero-Pauline. The inevitable, 
though extremely dubious, inference from this arrangement is that the 
early Jerusalem Church was more conscious of its historical continuity 
with Israel than of living under the direct authority of the risen Lord. 
But how, we must ask, does one establish the characteristics of the pre- 
Pauline Church? And this is a question which is never squarely faced. 
The evidence of Acts is sometimes used without question, sometimes 
repudiated without argument. Matthew’s alterations of Mark are used 
as evidence for the Urgemeinde (p. 41). And the positive evidence of 
Luke and Paul that from the start the gift of the Spirit was associated 
with baptism is set aside on the ground that Mark and Matthew have not 
read such a belief back into the gospel record of the verba Christi. 

The second comment is that it must be extremely difficult to write 
along book about the Church in the beliefs and practices of the New 
Testament period without giving the impression that questions of 
churchmanship and church order bulked as large in the minds of early 
Christians as in those of modern leaders of the oecumenical movement; 
and Professor Schweizer has not quite managed to evade this trap. Yet 
the fact remains that most of the evidence on this subject is introduced 
by the New Testament writers incidentally in the course of dealing with 
something else. Even the Pastoral Epistles are more concerned about the 
bishop’s morals than about his office. It is one of the hazards of con- 
centrated critical scholarship that what we read between the lines may 
assume a greater importance than the lines themselves. G. B. Carrp 


L’Evangile selon Thomas, ou Les paroles secrétes de fésus. By JEAN 
Doresse. Pp. 244, 5 photographs. Paris: Plon, 1959. 145. 6d. 


Few documents discovered in modern times have been published as 
acrimoniously as has the Nag-Hammadi Gospel of Thomas, and it would 
appear that a certain odium gnosticum arises whenever it is discussed. 
Doresse’s book is in part a contribution to the polemics of the document. 
It is dedicated ‘to the memory of Togo Mina . . . with whom, in the 
spring of 1949, I looked through this Gospel according to Thomas 
before announcing its discovery’. Note 15 on p. 21 adds that ‘only MM. 
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Et. Drioton, Togo Mina, and I myself were personally involved in the 
discovery of the manuscripts and in their first inventories, the detail of 
which was established by me’. This statement, to some extent confirmed 
by Doresse’s publications in various journals during 1949, suggests that 
he is right in saying that the discovery made by H.-C. Puech in 1952 
was that of the relation between Thomas and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
1, 654 and 655. But Doresse has a tendency to overstate his own case, 
For example, his remarks about van Unnik’s Openbaringen uit Egyptisch 
zand (Den Haag, 1958; D. misspells the title and gives the wrong place 
and date) do not agree with what van Unnik actually wrote; and the 
patristic references in notes 61-63 on p. 83 are derived, without ac- 
knowledgement, from an article by Puech (since the reference in 
note 62 to P.L. xxiii. 688 is, as in Puech’s article, wrong; it should be 
P.L. xxii. 877). And it is a question whether Doresse’s rather vague 
statement of 1949 that the Nag-Hammadi Gospel ‘correspond peut- 
étre a Pouvrage utilisé par les Naassénes et par les Manichéens’ can 
be compared with the exact analysis provided in the works of Puech. 

Enough of this kind of controversy. Photographs of the Coptic manu- 
script were actually published by Pahor Labib in Coptic Gnostic Papyri 
in the Coptic Museum at Old Cairo, i (Cairo, 1956), though very 
few scholars noticed their existence; the first translation published in 
a European language was that of Johannes Leipoldt in Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, \xxxiii (1958), pp. 481-96. Next came the book of 
Doresse; then, in the autumn of 1959, there was published the text and 
translation made by a committee of five scholars. Doresse explains 
(pp. 16-17) that he felt he could not wait for this edition since he had 
been the first to read the Gospel, to identify it, and to announce the 
discovery. He therefore proceeded to produce a French translation, 
apparently based on Labib’s photographs and preceded by a lengthy 
introduction (including a good deal of material on medieval legends 
about Thomas) and followed by a commentary. As far as I can tell from 
comparison with other translations, that of Doresse is generally reliable, 
though the ambigu‘ties of the Coptic language sometimes mean that 
alternative renderings are possible. Ultimately the meaning of some of 
the obscure passages in Thomas can be established only in relation to 
its author’s theological purpose. The commentary consists of a good 
collection of parallels, in part derived from the work of Puech, but it 
cannot be said that the meaning of the parallels is always, or indeed 
often, brought out. The real question which arises when we find 
‘synoptic’ sayings in Thomas is whether its author made use of the 
synoptic gospels or not, and Doresse does not provide an analysis 
which might lead toward an answer. Moreover, while he recognizes the 
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resemblances between Thomas and Naassene doctrines, he does not treat 
them in enough detail for an explanation of them to be given. An 
appendix on ‘la venue du Sauveur en ce monde et le bouleversement de 
lordre cosmique’ does not seem to have much to do with Thomas. 
Undoubtedly the Gospel of Thomas will continue to arouse debate 
for some time, and Doresse has made a considerable contribution to it. 
He himself would surely disclaim the notion that at this point the 
document has been fully understood. R. M. GRANT 


Die Terminologie der Fensettsvorstellungen bei Tertullian. By HEINZ 
FinE. Pp. 252. (Theophaneia, XII.) Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 
1958. DM. 28. 


Tue scope of this book is best indicated by its sub-title: ‘ein semasio- 
logischer Beitrag zur Dogmengeschichte des Zwischenzustandes  ; that is, 
not all eschatological ideas are considered and the handling is primarily 
semantic, but with a genuine interest in doctrine. After a general ac- 
count of the development of thought about the condition of souls 
immediately after death and the nature of the underworld, Finé exa- 
mines Tertullian’s principal words and phrases, more especially sinus 
Abraham, foveri, solacium, requies, refrigerium, apud dominum, in pace, in 
caelis, paradisus. Wherever possible the Greek usage (LXX, N.T., &c.), 
the relevant ideas and terminology of Irenaeus and the occurrence of the 
term in the Vetus Latina are explained and compared with Tertullian’s 
practice, and his influence upon others, particularly Cyprian, is dis- 
cussed. Finé shows how Tertullian systematized and, by his linguistic 
creativity, put into a form practicable for dogmatic controversy what 
Irenaeus ‘mehr geschaut als formuliert hatte’. Both, of course, were at 
grips with Gnostic and near-Gnostic spiritualizing. 

The detail is most valuable. The long study of refrigerium, for instance, 
firmly dismisses Van der Leeuw’s attempt to connect its Christian use 
with ancient Egypt, corrects Schneider’s undue limitation of its 
meanings in Tertullian, and concludes that in Tertullian, while it is 
indeed becoming a technical term of eschatology, it still needs the sup- 
port of explanatory words in its context, while, a stage farther on, 
Cyprian can use it absolutely. It would have been interesting if Finé 
had drawn together his conclusions as to Tertullian’s place in the history 
of Christian Latin, as he half promises in the introduction; but he is 
doubtless right in thinking that this can only be done properly when 
more monographs have been written. This one is a very good contribution 
towards that end, as well as to the history of doctrine. 

S. L. GREENSLADE 
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Tertullian, Treatises on Penance: On Penitence and On Purity, 
Translated and annotated by WILLIAM P. Le Saint. Pp. vi+3 30. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 28.) Westminster, Maryland: 
Newman Press; London: Longmans, 1959. 30s. 


A new English translation of Tertullian’s treatises on penance has been 
needed for a long time, since apart from Dodgson’s and Thelwall’s mid- 
Victorian translations we had only the two short extracts for which 
Professor Greenslade has been able to find room in his Early Latin Theo- 
logy (Library of Christian Classics, v, 1956) (which incidentally is not 
referred to in the translation under review). But I doubt whether we 
have in this latest volume of Ancient Christian Writers the translation 
needed. P. Le Saint has been defeated far too frequently by Tertullian’s 
text, not only in matters of detail but also in major points, and it is 
strange that he himself has not been startled at times by the opinions 
and arguments which his translation ascribes to Tertullian. 

For a striking illustration of the inadequacy of Le Saint’s translation 
one has to go no farther than the opening chapters (de paenit. i-ii) and 
particularly their opening sentences (de paenit. i. 1-2). Tertullian begins 
with an attack upon the pagans who ‘paenitentiam natura tenus norunt 
passionem animi quandam esse, quae veniat de offensa sententiae 
prioris’, but are ignorant of its ‘ratio’, as they are of God, ‘auctor ipse 
rationis’. As we read in Le Saint’s translation the pagans ‘see in repen- 
tance nothing more than nature teaches them: a certain affection of the 
soul caused by a past decision which gives offence. They are however 
as far from a reasoned understanding of it as they are from the author 
of reason Himself’. Ratio eius—‘a reasoned understanding of it’ as it is 
here translated—is more precisely defined in the note ad loc. (p. 137) 
as ‘the nature or essence o. penitence, particularly as this essence is an 
object of knowledge or understanding’. Tertullian has thus been taken 
to have based himself on the contradistinction between natural and 
rationai knowledge: between penitence, as known by the pagans, so far 
as nature instructs them, and penitence as known in truth by the 
Christians. This is indicated by the headings which the translator has 
given to the chapters de paenit. i and ii ‘Pagan penitence’ and “The 
Christian concept’. The questions that may arise from the opposition of 
‘natura’ and ‘ratio’ Le Saint has tried to answer in note 7 (pp. 138-9): 
‘That which is natura tenus, he (Tertulliaa) would say, is really sine 
ratione at least in the sense that men who are not enlightened by God 
are without the light of that substantial Ratio or Wisdom which is 
identified with the Verbum and which has come into the world to en- 
lighten all men (John i. 1-10). Quite possibly for Tertullian it would 
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suggest a kind of contradiction in terms to speak, as philosophers do 
today, of the Jumen rationis naturalis.’ 

This radical criticism of natural reason has been attributed to 
Tertullian, most strangely, in a note to the text de paenit. i. 2, where 
Tertullian bases his attack on the pagan knowledge of paenitentia on 
the fundamental! principle that ‘deus omnium conditor nihil non ratione 
providit disposuit ordinavit, nihilque non ratione tractari intelligique 
voluit’. Nature, that is to say, is the work of divine Reason and therefore 
commands a rational understanding and a rational use. If this is believed 
to be the will of God the Creator, he also must be believed to have 
created man in a condition which enables him to fulfil God’s com- 
mandment, i.e. in the possession of the lumen rationis naturalis. It 
follows, therefore, that if the pagans hold an irrational concept of 
paenitentia by knowing it natura tenus as some passio animi, but in 
ignorance of its ratio, this is not what nature teaches them but is an 
unnatural concept of paenitentia, held by them in conflict with the law 
prescribed by God’s work of creation—-an instance of the cox: »rehension 
and use of nature by men who have abandoned God and in whom the 
light of reason has been dimmed or extinguished. 

Tertullian’s argument in de paenit. i-ii, presents no serious difficulties 
ifitis approached with an open mind. In Le Saint’s translation Tertullian 
is taken to have opposed pagan penitence, the subject of de paenit. i, to 
the Christian concept, the subject of de paenit. ii. But de paenit. ii would 
be described more correctly as a detailed criticism of the paenitentia boni 
facti, introduced in de paenit. i as the characteristic form which paeni- 
tentia assumes among the pagans. Paenitentia can be applied to any- 
thing, prout quid in ingratiam cecidit (i. 4), the good or the evil one has 
done. But it must not be applied to the bona facta and must be used only 
for the mala facta. The problem then which, for Tertullian, is posed by 
penitence is its right application, right use or right form. This raises a 
double question: what is ‘paenitentia’ and what is it that sets its form? 
The answer to the first is given by Tertullian in de paenit. i. 1 esse 
passionem animi: it is like anger or desire, a passion of the soul, set in 
motion like anger by ‘offence’, the offensa sententiae prioris. The answer 
to the second is the ratio paenitentiae, the reason for which eam deus 
sevit, its natural purpose. Thus the pagans know it natura tenus, from 
natural experience and observation, as a passion of the soul, so as to be 
ignorant of its ‘ratio’. That is to say, they know it only as a blind passion, 
a conception of human nature which is the result of their ignorance of 
God the Creator. It is on this notion of paenitentia that Tertullian has 
seized in order to correct it by the demonstration of its true nature, as 
a passion informed by reason. Pagan penitence is essentially a mis- 
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conception of nature and the abuse arising from it, and its primary 
opposite is therefore the true nature in which it has been created by God, 
and the right use commanded by it. This is the point which Le Saint 
has missed entirely. The result has been a total misunderstanding and 
a translation of de paentt. i. 1-2, in which almost every word is wrong, 
A translation, however, which starts so disastrously, and the errors of 
which the commentary uses as the material for Tertullian’s positive 
doctrine, is bound to forfeit trust from the beginning. 

Space does not permit me to enter into a detailed examination of Le 
Saint’s translation and it is not even possible to comment on other 
passages that have fared as badly if not worse, such as de paenit. vii. 1; 
ix. 2; de pudic. ii. 11, and xxi. 6. They permit us to cite the translation of 
de paenit. i. 1-2, as a fair example. The translation lacks a firm grasp of 


the text and it distracts by infelicity of verbal expression. It suffers | 


from much of the vice of what passes under the name of a literal transla- 
tion but has little of its virtue. There is truth in what is said by the 
translator that ‘all translators of Tertullian have found it necessary to 
apologize for the awkward English . . . to produce a faithful version of 
his .. . prose’ (p. 7). But not all the awkwardness of this translation can 


be blamed on Tertullian as can be seen when it is compared with Pro- } 


fessor Greenslade’s translation of de pudic. i and xxi. Neither is it 
redeemed by zealous faithfulness. Le Saint, in particular, adds at times 
to the text, as no translator can help doing, but without indicating that 
he has done so (cp. the translation of ‘natura tenus’, de paenit. i. 1 
‘noth*g more than nature teaches them’): and he indulges in a constant 
and unnecessary breaking up of Tertullian’s sentences so that their 
character is changed (e.g. de pudic. i. 1) and their point weakened or 
spoilt (e.g. de paenit. iv. 6; de pudic. ii. 3; vii. 20). 

The translation is accompanied by an unusually full annotation in 
answer to the exceptional difficulties and obscurities of the text of 
Tertullian’s treatises, their important dogmatic content and the many 
controversial issues raised by them. Obviously ‘no attempt can be made 
to settle long-standing disputes in footnotes to a text, but it is hoped 
that a complete and objective canvassing of the opposing arguments 
will be of some help to the interested reader in forming his own opinions 
as to the merits of rival positions’ (p. 6). 

I wonder how such a claim for ‘a complete and objective canvassing 
of the opposing arguments’ is compatible with the absence of any 
reference to H. Koch’s Kallist un. Tertullian and Cathedra Petri, to 
E. Caspar (except for the summary dismissal of an opinion (pp. 285 f.) 
which Caspar has never held in the form referred to), to E. Altendorf, 
H. von Campenhausen, and A. Hamel’s recent book on Hippolytus. 
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(Incidentally how is it to be explained that Le Saint refers (p. 48) to 
the charge of laxity made by Hippolytus against Callistus without 
mentioning the decree which according to Hippolytus gave effect to this 
laxity?) There is in fact a noticeable difference in the discussion of dif- 
ferent controversial issues. In connexion with the question of private 
penance Le Saint gives space to Bishop Mortimer’s criticism of Galtier. 
He has struggled hard with the problem of the basis of Tertullian’s dis- 
tinction between remissible and irremissible sins in the practice of the 
Church. But fairness has deserted him in the discussion of the views of 
‘some scholars’ that the power to forgive sins was first exercised in the 
Church by martyrs (pp. 291-2, in de pudic. xxii. 1). 

The book is excellently produced as we have come to expect from 
volumes in this series. (A small correction: Englebrecht, A. should 
read Engelbrecht, A., and I prefer Rhenanus, Beatus to Rhenan, B.) 
A special note of praise is deserved by the very full indexes. 

E. LANGSTADT 


Index Verborum omnium quae sunt in Tertulliani Tractatu de Prae- 
scriptione Haereticorum. By ArmiLius MICHIELS. Pp. 150. 
(Instrumenta Patristica I.) Steenbrugge: St. Peter’s Abbey; 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1959. n.p. 

Tuts work, of remarkable industry, is in two parts, the first adequately 

described in the title (above), the second a ‘lucubration’ on the preposi- 

tions used in this same work of ‘Tertullian. The index verborum is com- 
plete to the slightest detail ; not a single instance even of et is unnoticed ; 
words, even meaningless forms, are listed here which occur only in 
manuscript readings or in editorial conjectures. The section on preposi- 
tions is equally complete, perhaps more than was necessary ; for example, 
on page 102, the grouping a judice petebat is quite impossible, as the 
author himself seems to recognize; and there are other instances of 
suggested alternative interpretations, one of which is manifestly false. 

On page 111, line 9, ecclestam should be nominative; institutio can- 

not be substantified to mean the Roman church. On page 114, note 9, 

read Medeae. On page 116 wappyoia is without meaning: on page 125 

mépas is for wépav (a mistake copied directly from Refoulé). Altogether 

auseful piece of work, indispensable to future editors of any of Tertul- 
lian’s treatises, E. Evans 
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Entretien d’Origéne avec Héraclide. Introduction, text, translation, 
and notes by JEAN ScHERER. Pp. 127. (Sources chrétiennes, 67.) 
Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1960. N.F. 9.60. 

IN essentials this excellent volume is a reissue, in handy and cheap form, 

of the editio princeps of 1949 reviewed by Dr. Lampe in 7.7.S., ns,, 

i (1950), p. 105. In detail, however, M. Scherer modifies both text and 


— 


commentary, and takes critical account of suggestions made by reviewers | 


and others. The strange plural of the final colophon, wpryevous SidAexror, 
he now explains by the plausible hypothesis that the Dialektos, being 
too short to circulate independently, formed part of a larger collection 
of Origen’s many disputations. His comments on the desperately cor- 
rupt but all-important passage, iv. 1 ff., reject Dom Capelle’s proposal 
to see here a veiled incitement to the inferior clergy and the laity to 
rebel against the authority of their heretical bishop Heraclides. He offers 
the opposite explanation, that Origen is exhorting each rank in the 
church, bishop, presbyter, deacon, and layman, to fulfil his duty in 
the synaxis and so to avoid the anarchy that results from abandoning the 
synthekai (M. Scherer now accepts the probability of the view that this 
term means the agreed formulas of the liturgy) and from respecting the 
persons of the mighty. It is a plea for obedience, not for revolt. I am not 
persuaded that either explanation is right, and think Origen may be 
saying in a complicated fashion that if Heraclides’s church departs from 
the universal tradition of all other churches in its eucharistic anaphora 
then his church ceases to be a church, the clergy are not really clergy 
nor the laity true Christians, the character of the synaxis is so changed 
that it ceases to be a synaxis; in short, that the sacraments, duly ad- 
ministered, are constitutive of the nature of the church. 

With Origen’s polemic against the assertion that the sou! is blood 
compare Clement, Paed. i. 39. 2. 

The construction of the text in the last section takes account of the 
brilliant observation by Puech and Hadot that it is in part transcribed 
by Ambrose in his commentary on St. Luke. 


La Spiritualité du Nouveau Testament et des Péres. By Louis 
Bouyer. Pp. 635. Paris: Aubier, 1960. n.p. 


Pire Bovuyer’s fount does not run dry. He has written an orthodox 
history of Catholic spirituality in the patristic age, and the work is 
marked by his usual breadth of sympathy and wide reading. A notably 
warm appreciation is accorded to Philo as a creative force in the tradition 
of Christian devotion. The fusion of Catholic piety with Neoplatonic 
or Neopythagorean mysticism, discernible in the Christian Platonists 
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of Alexandria and in their later followers, is regarded without mis- 
giving. Eusebius’s denial of the assertion of Porphyry that Ammonius 
Saccas abandoned the Christianity of his parents is accepted (following 
Elorduy, whose opinion that Ammonius is the author of the Dionysian 
corpus is rejected), so that the Plotinian development can be treated as 
the consequence of specifically Christian influences. Many will have 
doubts here. At pp. 486 ff. there is interesting material on the history 
of the word pvoriKds. H. CHADWICK 


Politische Metaphysik von Solon bis Augustin. 1. Die Gottesstadt 
der Griechen und Romer, 11. Die christliche Revolution. By ARNOLD 
A. T. Enruarpt. Pp. x+323 and ix+307 Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1959. DM. 65. 


TuEsE are the first two volumes of a work in the true tradition of the 
great age of German historical theology. Ehrhardt is a worthy disciple of 
Harnack, Reitzenstein, and Lietzmann. Like them, he has set himself 
the task of penetrating to the heart of the relationship between Christi- 
anity and the political and religious systems of the Ancient World, to 
which the problem of Church and State in our own day is the heir. But 
neither Harnack in his Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums nor 
Lietzmann in the first volume of his Geschichte der alten Kirche ever 
attempted to carry the story back into the distant origins of Greek and 
Roman city states, and the political and religious theories by which these 
were sustained. It is to the credit of the author that he has taken up the 
challenge in the most thorough and fundamental way. He plans to sur- 
vey the whole story of the Church and surrounding society against the 
background of the Ancient World, concluding in a third volume with 
a study of the contrasting development of that relationship in the Greek 
and Latin worlds down to the death of Augustine. His is a great work 
of scholarship, in which he has employed an enormous knowledge of 
ancient texts and recent research to write a study which will long be the 
basic work on this subject. 

In the first volume, Ehrhardt analyses with a wealth of judiciously 
selected critical material the political and religious ideals of the city 
state. He brings precise m-aning to the term Nomos, the underlying 
divine sanction on which the community rested, and applies this to the 
city state. Though he disagrees with Fustel de Coulanges concerning 
the exclusively religious character of the latter, he leaves no doubt that 
part of man’s service to the gods consisted in governing his city (p. 69), 
and there lay the most important difference between the Greek and Jew 
when they came into contact with each other as the ~esult of Alexander’s 
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conquests. The ideal city, personifying the rule of :Vomos, confronted 
the idea of a chosen people directed by an eternal and unchangeable law. 
The reader is shown how the localized concept of the Polis is gradually 
broadened into that of the universal Cosmos, and how, in turn, the 
conflict between the Greek and Jewish ideologies became merged in a 
greater conflict between the aims of the pax Augusta and Judaism. This 
conflict would extend to any Jewish-inspired religion and way of life 
such as Christianity. And in the background we detect the first signs of 
the Christian challenge in the words of Matt. x. 37: ‘He who loveth 
father and mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ For, as Clement 
of Alexandria pointed out (Strom. iv. 15. 5), these words could refer to 
loyalty to the Nomos Patrios, that is, to one’s own native city. 

It would, perhaps, have been asking too much of a work dedicated to 
Politische Metaphysik to have traced out in the history of the last two 
centuries B.c. the development of the actual conflict to which the Church 
was to be the heir. How Rome, from being an ally of the Jews against the 
Seleucids, gradually came to side against them, until the watershed 
was reached in the events in Alexandria and Palestine between 38 and 
41 A.D., is a dramatic story, and one which materially affected the fate of 
the early Church. How, too, both c:.ss and regional differences among 
the Jews themselves influenced their ideas and had important repercus- 
sions on Christian thinking, would Lave been worth the author’s judi- 
cious assessment. 

The second volume bears the significant sub-title of ‘Die christliche 
Revolution’, and examines the clash between the Christian and Greco- 
Roman ideologies through the course of the first three centuries. The 
Christian proclamation of the kingdom of Christ is seen as an inevitable 
challenge to the whole religious and political theory of the Ancient 
World. How that conflict, conscious on the part of the Christians from 
the first, developed is traced first in New Testament and sub-apostolic 
writings, then in those of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, in the African 
Fathers, in the Alexandrines, and, finally, in popular Christian works of 
the third century. The author concludes with a penetrating study of 
Constantine’s religious policy and its joyful acceptance in the East. 

Here the critic would like to dispute not so much over the facts, but 
over the interpretation which the author places on them. Is ‘revolution’ 
the right term? Surely, ‘opposition’ would have been more correct? Can 
one really speak of the militia Christi as an ‘active and bloody service in 
the political field’ (p. 13), or that the ‘common meals of the Christians’ 
were a ‘demonstration of the protest which linked infant Christianity 
to the philosophical opposition against Rome’ (p. 17), and does not 
the author read perhaps too much into Paul’s letter to Philemon, in 
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suggesting Christian opposition to slavery as an institution in the Ancient 
World? 

One draws attention to these examples because there is a real contrast 
between the Christian view of the world and that of their genuinely 
revolutionary contemporaries, the Jews. ‘The contrast is due to a basic 
difference of messianic belief. As both Manson! and Lohse? have 
pointed out, there is no evidence in contemporary Judaism for a suffering 
Messiah of the Davidic line, inspired by the Servant passages of 
Deutero-Isaiah. Jesus refused the temptation expressed, Josephus 
records, ‘in one of their (the Jewish) sacred writings how about this 
time one from their country should become governor of the inhabitable 
earth’ (Wars, vi. 5. 4). There was no need for Sicarii or revolt, if in 
a twinkling of an eye, the Old Order was to give way to the New, and 
the Christian be ‘caught up in the clouds’ (1 Thess. iv. 17). Where the 
Jew would die fighting rather than deny Torah, the Christian gave 
thanks that he had been offered the chance of martyrdom. 

The martyr is surely the key to the Christian attitude to the Greco- 
Roman state. The author is entirely justified in pointing to ‘the intensity 
of Hippolytus’ hatred against the Roman Empire’ (p. 127) and to Tertul- 
lian’s bitter ‘irony of hatred’ against Roman pontiff and Roman emperor 
(p. 151). But the ‘Aktions-programm’ was only to be fulfilled beyond the 
grave, when the martyr would sit in judgement with Christ. “Take a 
careful look at our faces’, says the priest Saturus on his way to execution 
in 203, ‘so that you may recognize us on that day’ (Passio Perpetuae, 16). 
There were occasions when Christians urged slaves to rise against their 
masters (Council of Gangra, canon 3) or allied themselves with barbarian 
invaders (as in Pontus in 256), but so far as this world was concerned, the 
Christian of the first three centuries was only a tacit opponent of the 
régime, not a revolutionary. In the latter half of the third century the situ- 
ation may have been different. There are, indeed, indications (e.g. Julian, 
Letter 8c. ed. Bidez) that social and economic discontents contributed 
to the widespread conversion of the peasantry of the Mediterranean 
provinces of the Roman empire in this period. Their chosen form of 
Christianity combined the eschatological hopes of the infant Church 
with a fierce determination to overturn an oppressive social structure (as 
among the African Circumcellions). Here, militia Christi could be inter- 
preted in a literal sense. 

These are, however, criticisms more of terminology than of content. 
The author has produced an immensely important book. No one now 
me — Jesus the Messiah (Cunningham Lectures, London, 1945), 

* E. Lohse, Martyrer und Gottesknecht (GGttingen, 1955), p. 105. 
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can fail to see the dramatic quality of the clash of ideologies between the } 


Nomos of the Greco-Roman world and the Covenant of Old and New 
Israel alike. As a work, it is closely packed, full of interesting detail xad 
out-of-the-way references. It shows the author equally at heme in 
Classical, Jewish, and early Christian sources, as learned in Roman Law 
as in New Testament literature. It is not an easy work, yet one which 


will be read with great profit. The third volume will be eagerly awaited. | 


W. H. C. Frenp 


es Anciens Commentateurs grecs de l’Octateuque et des Rois. By 
R. DEvREESSE. Pp. xv-+-207. (Studi e Testi, 201.) Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1959. n.p. 


ALL students of patristic texts must sooner or later be faced with the ne- 
cessity of searching for the material which they need in those mysterious 
documents called Catenae. To the novice they may well appear like 
Melchizedek, without genealogy, for they are not often accompanied by 
the explanation of their origin or credentials. M. Devreesse has now made 
a welcome contribution to patristic studies by printing and editing one 
collection of Catenae consisting of comments by the early Greek 
fathers on the Octateuch and the books of Samuel-Kings, made, with 
a few exceptions, in the sixth century, and he has included a useful in- 
troduction explaining, as far as can be explained, the origin and purpose 
of these collections. 

The collectors ranged widely both in time and in theological scope, 
including Philo and Josephus at one end, and Theodoret and Severus of 
Antioch at the other. Several texts are brought to light which have never 
been printed before or are not readily accessible. It is interesting to find 
material from Philo’s Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus, and 
to discover (p. 6) that Philo quotes Heracleitus who wrote Quaestiones 
Homericae; this means that we cannot any longer regard this author as 
living during the reign of Nero, but must place him earlier. It is pleasant 
to have confirmation of the conclusion (already reached by me, Allegory 


and Event, p. 174) that ‘the Hebrew’, mentioned by Origen, and quoted 


as a separate authority in these Catenae, was a Christian (p. 22). Nearly 
fifty pages of this work (pp. 55-103) are devoted to fragments of Euse- 
bius of Emesa, which now first appear in a trustworthy text; this father 
refers to the O.T. in Hebrew and to the Syriac version and to those of 
Symmachus and Aquila. Substantial fragments of the work of Acacius 


of Caesarea appear (pp. 105-22), and of Apollinarius (pp. 128-54), and | 


several quite long fragments from Diodore of Tarsus (pp. 159-67). The 
painstaking and exact scholarship which M. Devreesse has devoted over 
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_ etiod of years to this work deserves the gratitude of all patristic 
scholars. 
it is most unlikely that the suggestion made on p. g that Philo himself 
composed an Onomastica sacra is correct, for it is difficult to believe, 
in face of the evidence, that he knew any Hebrew worth speaking of. 
He no doubt relied (as did Origen in his day) on lists of name-inter- 
pretations which were already in existence (Wutz is not the very latest 
authority on this subject). There seems to be a contradiction between 
the statement on pp. 113-14 that Clement of Alexandria opposed the 
view of the heretic Cassianos that the giving of coats of skins to Adam 
and Eve signified their being given human flesh, and the statement 
on p. 155, n. 6, that this was an opinion of Clement. _R. P. C. HANSON 


Antioche Paienne et Chrétienne: Libanius, Chrysostome et les moines 
de Syrie. By A. J. Festucizre. Pp. 540. (Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 194.) Paris: E. de 
Boccard, 1959. 3,500 fr. 


THis is a series of studies rather than a book. It opens with a translation 
of the topographical part of Libanius’s . *tiochicus, illustrated by a com- 
petent archaeological commentary, contributed by R. Martin. There 
follows a sympathetic and penetrating analysis of Julian’s boyhood and 
a discussion of why he quarrelled so bitterly with the Antiochenes. 
Next comes an appreciation of Libanius as a teacher, in which the 
author amply documents his fatherly interest in his pupils. The first 
part of the book is completed by a discussion of John Chrysostom’s 
attitude to pagan education and to the monastic life. 

In the second part of the book the first two chapters review the careers 
of the early hermits and monks of Syria as described in Theodoret’s 
Historia religiosa. Next the author discusses the peculiar features of 
Syrian monasticism, in particular its exaggerated mortifications of the 
flesh, the practices of wearing a crushing load of chains, and of exposing 
the body to the elements winter and summer alike without shelter. He 
points out that the stylite saints were not exhibitionists, but took the 
only way to combine such exposure with seclusion from the crowds of 
sightseers who pestered every holy man. 

There follows a list of monasteries mentioned by Theodoret, an 
account of their rules and organization as described by him, and a de- 
scription of the surviving buildings. The author proves by the literary 
evidence that the monks slept in separate cells scattered about the en- 
closure, and argues that the large two-story buildings which survive 
cannot therefore be refectory and dormitory over, but that the upper 
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stories must be halls for assembly and communal work. The argument 
is of dubious validity. The buildings which survive are, as he notes, 
sixth century or later, and by that time the common dormitory seems to 
have become normal; Justinian made it statutory for all monasteries 
(Nov. 5, § 3). Moreover, by this time monks normally did not work. In 
Chrysostom’s day they produced enough to provide a surplus for charity 
(Hom. in Matth. 68), but in Theodoret’s day Theodosius was excep- 
tional in insisting that his monks should not live on in idleness (Hist, 
Rel. x), and by the sixth century most monasteries were amply endowed, 

The book is completed by translations of Chrysostom’s idyllic de- 
scriptions of the monastic life, and by a comparative analysis of the two 
Greek lives of Simeon Stylites by Theodoret and Antonius and of the 
Syriac life; the two former are translated in full. 

Professor Festugiére presents his case largely by citing his authorities 
in extenso, and as a result the greater part of the book consists of long 
passages translated from Libanius, Chrysostom, and Theodoret. Such 
a method of presentation has its advantages: the reader is given a vivid 
first-hand picture of the times, and can readily control the author's 
arguments. It is perhaps carried too far in this book; much of the 


} 


‘ 


material is dull and repetitive and makes tedious reading, and the | 


author could have made his points perfectly adequately by a more 
selective choice of passages. The translations are, as one would expect 
from Professor Festugiére, admirable, and his commentary scholarly 
and illuminating, but he does not seem very familiar with the back- 
ground, secular or religious, of his subject. 

His unfamiliarity with the secular scene betrays him into a few minor 
blunders; he imagines, for instance (p. 269), that Anthemius as prae- 
torian prefect of the East from 404 to 415 resided at Antioch, and does 
not seem to realize that he was the virtual regent of the Eastern Parts 
during the minority of Theodosius II. In the religious sphere he seems 
to this reviewer to misunderstand some basic conceptions of the period 
and by importing modern catholic ideas to distort the picture. In 


Chapter V he gently ridicules John Chrysostom’s plea to Antiochene | 


parents to make all their sons monks on two grounds, that its acceptance 
would have made Syria a desert, and that ordinary folk could and should 
lead Christian lives in the world, while monasticism is a higher anda 
more spiritual life to which a few only have a vocation. He concludes that 
Chrysostom must have been impelled to this (to him) extraordinary plea 


by the prevalence of homosexuality at Antioch, which he proves at quite 


unnecessary length. 
Chrysostom and most serious Christians of the period did not view 
things in this light. It was nothing to them if this world were depopv- 
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lated. It was supremely important to them that men’s souls should be 
saved, and, while they occasionally admitted that a man might escape 
damnation while leading a secular life, they in general held that the 
temptations and distractions of this world were so dangerous that the 
monastic life was the only safe way to salvation. Men did not become 
monks in order to cultivate a higher spiritual life—though they might 
achieve it—but simply to save their souls—as Jacobus (cited by Pro- 
fessor Festugiére on p. 306) plainly said. The ‘vocation’ cited by Pro- 
fessor Festugi¢re was not a special grace given to select adepts in the 
spiritual life, but the call to salvation which every Christian must have. 
On these premisses Chrysostom’s plea was reasonable—and is not so 
exceptional as Professor Festugiére thinks. 

Again he argues that Christian criticism of the pagan classics was 
trivial. The immoralities of the gods had long been allegorized away and 
anyhow no one took the gods seriously. On the other hand, a noble 
svstem of morality, including some virtues often claimed as specifically 
Christian, such as forgiveness of one’s enemies, had been built upon the 
classics. He surely underestimates the power of the old gods. To the 
Christians they could not yet be literary concepts; they were malignant 
demons on the watch to catch human souls. And they long retained 
their attraction; laws against apostates were issued as late as 426. On the 
other hand, he finds it difficult to understand why Julian, brought up a 
Christian, returned to paganism, or why Libanius, who on the evidence 
of his speeches and letters was not a religious man, hated Christianity 
so much. In both cases he suggests particular personal reasons: that 
Julian was prejudiced by his hatred of his very Christian uncle, Con- 
stantius II, and Libanius by the accident that under Christian emperors 
the prestige and popularity of Greek rhetoric had fallen. He does not 
conceive that even pagans who were not very regular templegoers might 
be shocked by the strident atheism of the Christians, and that men 
brought up in the classical tradition might be horrified when they heard 
the splendid heritage of Greece and Rome vilified and belittled by 
vulgar upstarts who wished to put in its place the illiterate gibberish 
which they called the Scriptures. A. H. M. Jones 


Die Engellehre der koptischen Kirche: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der christlichen Frémmigkeit in Agypten. By C. Detter G. 


Mutter. Pp. xii+324. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
DM. 40. 


Dr. MULLER is already well known to students of Christian Egypt, 
particularly through his work, Die alte koptische Predigt (1954). In the 
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volume under review, he investigates another aspect of the Coptic } 
church’s life and faith, namely its angelology. This is a formidable 
undertaking as everybody will agree who has some knowledge of Coptic 
literature and its transmission. Much of it is fragmentary, much else js 
as yet unedited, and in many cases it is impossible to assign to a work 
either author or date, or to pronounce with any certainty on its place of 
origin and its original language. Dr. Miiller, therefore, had to labour | 
under severe restrictions. His account of Coptic angelology had perforce 
to be primarily descriptive and, as the source material does not lend 
itself to chronological classification, it was wise not to attempt to trace 
lines of development. 

The book is in two parts. In the first part the author gives a systematic 
account of all statements culled from liturgical, homiletic, and magical 
texts which bear on the appearance and functions of the various angelic 
orders and their places in the heavenly hierarchy. There does not 
emerge a firm structure of doctrinal thought but rather one aspect of 
practical Christian piety. The pre-eminence of the archangel Michael in 
Coptic thought can be seen from the wealth of material and the nature 
of the statements relating to him. Then come Gabriel and Raphael. The 
remaining archangels are far less prominent and are hardly more than 
names. There follow sections on the angels, the cherubim and seraphim, 
and the four creatures and the twenty-four elders of Revelation iv. In 
concluding the first part, the author examines the relationship of Coptic 
angelology to, and possible dependence on, prototypes from ancient 
Egypt, later Judaism, and the Greek church, while also following up its 
effects on the doctrines of Islam. Coptic angelology, as all Coptic theo- 
logical thinking, is firmly rooted in the Bible, in spite of many elabora- . 
tions and occasional misunderstandings of biblical texts. Dr. Miiller, 
therefore, is right when he argues that recourse to extra-biblical material 
should be made for purposes of comparison only when the biblical 
evidence fails. His conclusions are that Coptic angelology is Christian 
in essentials and Egyptian only in externals, though he allows for pos- 
sible Egyptian influences mediated by later Jewish apocalyptic writings. 
On the other hand, comparison shows that later Jewish writings had { 
a pronounced influence on Coptic angelology. He remarks that some of 
these writings may have enjoyed an almost canonical authority i: 
Egypt. Here, to strengthen the argument, reference might have been 
made to some works extant in Coptic and therefore known to have been 
read in Egypt: e.g. the Apocalypses of Elijah and Zephaniah, and the 
Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which, whatever their pro- } 
venances may be, seem to contain some Jewish material and which also 


contain references to the angels. There are many similarities betweet 
| 
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the angelology of the Greek and Coptic churches, but the Greek theo- 
logical speculations on the subject are absent in the Egyptian church. On 
the other hand, special attention is drawn to similarities between state- 
ments of Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and those to be found in 
Coptic sources. This impinges on the interesting problem of the rela- 
tions between Alexandria and the rest of Christian Egypt. Finally, Dr. 
Miller gives reasons for believing that Coptic influence is to be found 
in Islamic angelology. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Miiller lists the liturgical, homi- 
letic, and magical texts on which he has drawn in his systematic account 
of Coptic angelology, summarizing in very many insta es the con- 
tents of the relevant passages or, where necessary, the contents of whole 
works. This section contains a wealth of detailed information which it 
is impossible to summarize. The only criticism which might be offered 
is that it is too full and, as far as the act:al information goes, unneces- 
sarily repetitive. In particular, those entries which contain no résumé 
of contents might have been omitted or presented in more summary 
form by simply referring to the relevant catalogue of manuscripts or 
other work of reference from which the entry is derived. It is particu- 
larly in this section, too, that minor slips and printing errors need cor- 
recting. Of special interest is the account given of two unedited texts, 
the Book of the Investiture of the Archangel Michael (no. 114), and the 
Book of the Investiture of the Archangel Gabriel (no. 125),' and in 
connexion with the former the account given of a fragmentary sermon 
of John, Bishop of Parallos (about A.D. 600), who denounces that work 
as being heretical (no. 77).? Perhaps the inclusion of the magical texts 
stands in need of some justification. For, though many ordinary Chris- 
tians, no doubt, indulged in magical practices, the official church did not 
approve of them. The magical texts must, therefore, be used with 
special care as evidence for the angelology of the Coptic church. 

Some points of detail call for comment: p. 14, note 59, for ‘Sohn der 
Finsternis’, read ‘Sohn des Verderbens’} as on p. 234; p. 69 and p. 204, 
the reference is not, I think, to a baptism ‘auf dem Erzjerusalem’, but to 
a baptism in the Acherusian Lake, in spite of the somewhat erratic spel- 
ling of the Coptic scribe; p. 191, the Coptic verb form is the equivalent 


' The author’s announcement of the future publication of these important 
texts with a German translation is greatly to be welcomed. The Sa‘idic version 
of the two works is available in photographic edition, Bibliothecae Pierpont 
Morgan codices coptici photographice expressi . . . (Rome, 1922), vol. xxiii; while 
vol. xxiv contains the Fayydmic version of the former work. 

% This sermon is edited with a French translation by A. van Lantschoot in 
Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, vol. i (= Studi e Testi 121), pp. 296 ff. 

> For this title, cp. 2 Thess. ii. 3, John xvii. 12. 
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of the Greek dyavaxréw, not dravaxrdopar; p. 266, the meaning of the } 
Coptic word is not ‘Zudeckung des Kulturlandes’, but ‘red blight’ (see 
W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1939), p. 269b). 

But these minor criticisms in no way detract from the solid achieve- 
ment of Dr. Miiller’s work: his knowledge of the sources is matched 
by his sober and well-balanced judgement. K. H. Kuny 


Nomina Sacra in the Greek Papyri of the First Five Centuries ap.: 
The Sources and Some Deductions. By A. H. R. E. Paap. (Papyro- 
logica Lugduno-Batava, vol. VIII.) Leiden: Brill, 1959. n.p. 


In the final paragraph of his Nomina Sacra, written just before his 
death in May 1907, Ludwig Traube expressed the hope that his book 
would serve to recruit new talent for palaeography and be a training- 
ground for their wits. Professor Paap, some fifty years later, has taken | 
up the challenge and has used the weapons, forged by Traube, to dispel 
some of Traube’s conclusions on the Greek usage (from which the 
Latin derives) in a way that would surely have delighted him. Professor 
Paap has, of course, been able to draw on an immense amount of new 
material—almost entirely papyrological—published in the last half } 
century. Apart from the numerous new Christian texts there is a small | 
number of important pre-Christian Jewish texts, both from Qumran 
and from Egypt. The evidence itself is very mixed (and it is important | 
that anyone using Professor Paap’s book should bear this in mind); 
it includes not only professionally written manuscripts but amulets, 
other magical texts, and private letters sor.etimes written by the semi- 
literate. 

Professor Paap begins with a brief statement of Traube’s theory and 
an account of research since Traube, none of which is of great con- 
sequence. He then proceeds to set out the evidence, new and old, very 
much as it was set out in Nomina Sacra; the manuscripts and other | 
sources are numbered according to their presumed date (Professor Paap | 
wisely accepts that given by the first editor, with very few exceptions) | 
and then with each number is given the reference to the publication, 
the nature of the text (this is very summary, e.g. ‘LXX’ for any O.T. | 
Septuagint text), the date and the forms of momina sacra in the text in 
question, whether contracted or uncontracted, with an indication of 
whether the use is sacred or secular. To anyone attempting to use this 
splendid list for other purposes, it should be pointed out that quite 
properly it does not include any biblical or theological text in which 
no nomen sacrum occurs. Then follows a discussion of the evidence; 
first all usages of each separate nomen sacrum are listed, with references 
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to the catalogue of sources; then comes a discussion of the peculiar 
treatment of words other than nomina sacra and a comparison of the 
treatment of nomina sacra in some texts of similar contents. Finally, 
there is a chapter of conclusions. 

The discussion of the evidence makes it plain that the fifteen nomina 
sacra (which the author quite rightly treats as a group of Christian 
termini technici) may be divided into three groups. First, there are the 
four words eds, KUpuos, “Inoods, and Xpiordés; these are regularly con- 
tracted in the well-known manner and to this there are no significant 
exceptions known—i.e. when they are found uncontracted, the text is 
either magical or semi-literate, or the word is used in a non-sacred sense, 
e.g. Inoods for Joshua, or is a genuine exception so rare that it proves 
the rule. Then there is a large group where contraction is irregular and 
less frequent than the use of uncontracted forms. Words in this group 
are almost always later in development than the first group and some 
may properly be regarded as experimental. In between there is a small 
group, including zvedpa and avOpwros, and possibly oravpds, which are 
found relatively early and where the frequency of the contracted form is 
relatively high. This group includes words, as does the second group, 
whose secular use is so regular that it must have militated against them 
being more generally accepted as nomina sacra. 

It would be of considerable importance if the method of writing 
could be related to particular scriptoria. This unfortunately is still very 
doubtful and needs further research. Professor Paap’s study of the 
treatment of identical passages of the Bible preserved in different papyri 
suggests that similarities occur in the same periods rather than in the 
same locations, but he tends to assume that a papyrus was written in the 
place where it was found. This is a dangerous assumption; provenance 
means one thing to the archaeologist and another to the palaeographer. 

Traube’s main theory, that the contraction has nothing to do with the 
desire to save space, and has no connexion with such cursive abbrevia- 
tions as are familiar from documentary papyri, but is rather a method of 
singling out a small group of words for special treatment on religious 
grounds, is fully upheld. His subsidiary theory, for which there was 
never any evidence and which was inherently improbable, that many of 
the nomina sacra were of Jewish origin, is now seen to be quite un- 
tenable. Professor Paap quite rightly also dismisses Rudberg’s theory, 
which would connect the practice with other Greek methods of abbre- 
Viation; it is abundantly clear that the practice is quite alien to Greek 
palaeography. He goes even farther and, on present evidence convinc- 
ingly, argues that the contraction even of @eds and x¥puos was not Jewish, 
but rather originated among Jewish Christians who were aware that the 
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tetragrammaton was accorded special treatment (always in reading and 
sometimes in writing) and for whom the Greek translation was as sacred 
as the Hebrew text; following Hebrew practice, they therefore omitted 
the vowel and, following the usual rules of Greek palaeography, added 
a line above the letters to indicate that the word was written in an 
abnormal way (thus the line was used to indicate numerals, syllables, 
foreign words, &c., in ordinary Greek manuscripts). He would trace 


the four invariable contractions back to the original text; it might be | 
safer to say to a text very close to it. Alexandria, which Professor Paap | 


favours, is as likely a home for the practice as anywhere, but there are 


became established and how, in regard at least to some words, it became 
all but universal remains; these and other problems Professor Paap per- 





) 
other candidates, including Rome. The problems of how such a practice | 


haps wisely does not go into very fully. He can at least claim to have 


provided an authoritative collection of material on which furher } 


research must depend as well as a number of acute and stimulating 
comments. 

Both author and printer have done their work carefully and con- 
scientiously. It is strange that P. Lips. 170 (even though the only nomen 
sacrum must be assumed to have been written) is omitted by both | 
Traube and Professor Paap; there are no reasons for thinking that No. 13 
in the list has any Christian or Jewish connexion at all and it should be 
omitted; finally, is there any good ground for giving the provenance of 
the Chester Beatty papyri as Aphroditopolis? C. H. Roserts 


— 


Codices Latini Antiquiores. By E. A. Lowe. Parts vii (Switzerland) 
and viii (Germany: Altenburg—Leipzig). Pp. xi+-61 and xii+69. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956 and 1959. £7 and £8. 8s. 


THE two volumes discussed here are two parts of the great illustrated 
catalogue of Latin manuscripts dating from before A.D. 800. In Part vii 
there are 198 items and 221 in Part viii. If a distinction may be made 
between the two, it is this: the items in the Swiss volume are mainly 
from the abbey of St. Gall whereas those in the German one are for the 
most part from libraries which have been created since the Middle 
Ages. This is naturally not true of the Cologne manuscripts which have 
been in the Cathedral library from early times. There are also to be 
found in other libraries groups of books of monastic origin which have 
been kept together by fortunate chance since the secularization of their 
medieval home. Manuscripts from Fulda are at Basel and Cassel, from } 
Fleury at Bern, from Reichenau at Carlsruhe. 
In his introduction to the Swiss volume Dr. Lowe points out that the | 
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books, which have been in Switzerland from the early Middle Ages, 
come from the eastern part of the country: Chur, Reichenau, Pfiavers, 
St. Gall, &c. None survive from such important ecclesiastical centres as 
Sion and Saint Maurice d’Agaune, though the latter contains the richest 
treasury in the country. The Fleury manuscripts came to Bern in 1632 
having formed part of the collection of J. Gravisset who had inherited 
them from Jacob Bongars. 

Palaeographical fare in both the volumes is varied. There are Square 
Capitals in the Vergils in St. Gall and Berlin (977,** 13), dated here to 
the fifth century. Uncials are numerous and some are early. The half- 
uncials, particularly those in vol. viii, are varied. Some, like 984, the 
early fifth-century Gospels, are of a beautifully regular type. In the 
Berlin fragments from Egypt (1033, 1039, 1040, 1042) there are ex- 
amples of that extremely interesting variety of hand, which is here called 
‘Early Half-Uncial’, dating from the fourth and early fifth centuries. 
They belong to that group of hands which have been gathering round 
the papyrus Epitome of Livy in the British Museum (CLA. 208) where 
cursive forms are being remodelled into book-hand. The Passiones 
Sanctorum fragment, divided between Berlin, Phillipps 1741, and 
Rheims (CLA. 825), of the early seventh century, called by Lowe 
‘Half-Uncial verging on minuscule’, is in a sense comparable to these 
early hands just mentioned. 

As Dr. Lowe remarks Switzerland is outstanding in its possession of 
palimpsests and a list of them is given on p. vii of vol. vii. While St. Gall 
is responsible for preserving most of them, the actual palimpsesting 
seems to have been done outside the abbey between the seventh and the 
ninth centuries in northern Italy or Switzerland. Among the minus- 
cules we encounter a hand labelled ‘Rhaetian minuscule’ which appears 
to have flourished in the region of Chur. An important member of this 
group is the Gelasian sacramentary of St. Gall (936) which mentions 
Remedius, bishop of Chur. Dr. Lowe remarks on a possible connexion 
between Rhaetian minuscule and certain types of hand from northern 
Italy. 

Insular hands appear, as is natural, in both volumes, and the editor 
says of the German volume that ‘no definite study of this peculiar and 
important script can be undertaken without due regard to the numerous 
manuscripts represented in this and in the following volume’. These 
insular manuscripts divide naturally into two categories: books written 
in England and brought to the Continent, and those written in Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish centres on the Continent. Among the first group it is 
interesting to find some volumes being ascribed to Northumbria 
(1048, 1052, 1095 ?, 1134, 1140). In the Swiss volume a single uncial leaf 
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of a copy of the Roman Psalter (850) is assigned to eighth-century 
England. Among the Swiss manuscripts is, of course, the famous 
Schaffhausen Adamnan (998) written by Dorbbene of Iona before 
A.D. 713 and one of the touchstones of insular palaeography. 

It is unnecessary to recite all the important texts in these volumes, but 
the chartulary fragment from Chur (891), the two glossaries (966, 967), 
and the Orationes from St. Gall (937) catch the eye. In the German 
volume appear such books as the Fulda Diatessaron (1196), and the 
highly interesting copy of St. Augustine Super Psalmos made in a con- 
vent, probably Chelles, for Hildebald of Cologne (1152) which is signed 
by several female scribes and was recently the subject of a valuable 
paper by Professor Bernhard Bischoff. 

As with all the preceding volumes the standard of production is 
splendid. Dr. Lowe’s introductions should be read by all who are 
interested in the history of the early Middle Ages and not by palaeo- 
graphers alone. Once again Dr. Lowe thanks Professor Bernhard 
Bischoff for his collaboration. All scholars will do the same. 

F. WorMALD 


Index Scriptorum Latinorum Medii Aevi Hispanorum. By M. C. 
Diaz y Diaz. Vol. II, pp. 253-584. (Acta Salmanticensia iussu 
Senatus Universitatis edita: Filosofia y Letras, XIII. 2.) Sala- 
manca: Universidad, 1959. n.p. 

THE importance of this work was pointed out in a review of the first 

volume in the last number of the 7.7.S.1 The second volume provides 

a register of all Latin writings by Spanish or Portuguese authors from 

1200 to 1350. There follow five very complete indexes to the whole work 








(pp. 417-582). These list authors, incipits, manuscripts, modern authors | 


cited and, finally, the abbrev‘ations used in the index of authors. 
Amidst a crowd of chronicles, epitaphs, hymns, acts of provincial 
councils, legends of saints and letters of bishops, friars and kings, there 
stand out a few authors of interest—the historian Rodrigo Ximenez de 
Rada, the moral theologian San Ramon de Peiiafort, the controversialist 
and oriental scholar Ramon Marti, O.P., whose Pugio fidet was to serve 
as a source for Pascal’s Pensées, the logician and doctor Petrus Hispanus 
(later pope as John XXI), whose Summulae logicales became as in- 
dispensable a textbook for the medieval Faculties of Arts as Lombard’s 
Sentences for the Faculties of Theology, while his medical writings 


1 Another edition of this book, identical as to its text but in one volume, 


has appeared under the aegis of the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 


Cientificas, Madrid, 1959, 460 ptas. 
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played a considerable part in the introduction of Arabic thought into 
the West. By far the most important of the authors listed, however, are 
Arnau de Vilanova and Ramon Llull. Arnau’s works—104 are catalogued 
here—are of great interest for the history of medicine, of apocalyptic 
and prophetical writings, aud of reforming ideas in the Middle Ages. 
Llull’s importance should not need stressing today. The bibliography of 
both these authors is immense and the problems connected with them 
endless. Professor Diaz has given us what is probably the all but defini- 
tive list of Arnau’s Latin works. He has not, perhaps, been equally 
successful with Llull. About 240 of Llull’s works survive, the majority 
only in Latin versions, but most of them were originally written in Cata- 
lan and it is, as Professor Diaz admits, often exceedingly difficult to 
know whether they were translated into Latin by Llull himself or by 
some more or less remote disciple. At times a certain inconsistency is 
discernible here. Nevertheless, this list of 213 Latin works by Llull 
largely supersedes the previous catalogues of Ottaviano and Glorieux, 
being notably far more complete and reliable with regard to manuscripts. 
It is bound to prove as useful to Llullists as the Index as a whole to all 
students of medieval Spain. J. N. HILLcartTH 


Adamnan’s De Locis Sanctis. Edited by DENIS MEEHAN. Pp. 154, 
3 plates. (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, III.) Dublin: Institute 
for Advanced Studies, 1958. 30s. 


Tue De locis sanctis of Adamnan, Abbot of Iona from 679 to 704 and 
famous as the biographer of Columba, has hitherto been available to 
scholars only in Geyer’s edition in the Vienna Corpus. The editor of 
this new edition shows that Geyer’s classification of the manuscripts is 
not entirely satisfactory, and he provides a critical text, with a transla- 
tion and commentary, which can be used with confidence. As is well 
known, Adamnan tells us that he got the material for his book about the 
Holy Places from Arculf, a Gallic bishop, who had spent nine months 
in Jerusalem, loca sancta cotidianis visitationibus peragrans. Bede, who 
wrote his own De locis sanctis, a compendium of Adamnan’s, says that 
Arculf, returning by sea to his own country after his visit to the Holy 
Land, was driven by contrary winds to our island and eventually 
arrived at Iona. Bede three times describes Arculf as Galliarum epi- 
Scopus, but it seems impossible to discover of what see, just as it is 
difficult to explain how, on his way back from the East, he was driven 
by storms to Iona, unless, after traversing Gaul, he had decided, say, 
from Bordeaux, to go by ship to a port in the north of Gaul, from which 
he could reach his episcopal city. But episcopal records are silent about 
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him. Mr. Meehan thinks that we can be reasonably safe in placing 
Arculf’s stay in the East between the years 679-82, and in assigning 
Adamnan’s account to 683-6. Under the enlightened rule of the 
Ommayad Caliphs—the Muslims had not yet learned intolerance from 
the Christians—it was safe to visit the Holy Places, and to travel, as 
Arculf did, not merely to Nazareth and into Samaria, but to Damascus, 
Tyre, and Alexandria. From Alexandria he went to Crete and, after 
staying there a few days, took ship for Constantinople, the city of ‘the 
Emperor of the World’. 

In compiling his treatise, Adamnan made use of other sources than 
his notes of Arculf’s discourses,—notably Jerome’s Onomasticon and 
the so-called Hegesippus’s Historiae. With the aid of his visitor he was 
able to illustrate bis book with plans of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
of the Basilica on Mount Sion, of Jacob’s well at Sichem, and of the 
Church of the Ascension, which the Carolingian scribe of the Vienna 
MS. 458 reproduced with admirable clearness, as the plates in Mr. 
Meehan’s edition show. 

Besides its obvious topographical and historical importance, 
Adamnan’s book is interesting linguistically for its Irish rhetorical and, 
as Fr. Grosjean has pointed out, its ‘Hisperic’ flavour. 


The Greek East and the Latin West: A Study in the Christian Tradi- | 


tion. By PHiLip SHERRARD. Pp. vi+202. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 25s. 


Tuis is a fascinating, if somewhat difficult, book. It was written under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, with a grant 


made by the Rockefeller Foundation. The title has been carefully | 
chosen, for the author does not admit the possibility of a ‘schism’ in the | 


Church. Those who speak of the ‘Eastern schism’ misconceive the 
nature of the Church. 


Any properly constituted sacramental centre where the Christian 
mysteries are performed and lived is itself, not just part of, but fully 
the Church; and the words of the Creed, ‘I believe in one, holy, 
catholic, and Apostolic Church’, have, whatever further significance 
they may possess, their immediate, ‘practical’ application in the particular 





local centre in which the believer practises his faith. It follows that the | 


breach in medieval Christendom which is generally referred to as the 
schism of the Church, while it is a genuine breach, cannot, in fact, from 
the Christian point of view, represent a schism in the Church, for the 
simple reason that such a thing is an impossibility: either a sacrarr ~ntal 


centre shares in the body of Christ, in which case it is fully the Church, | 


or it does not, in which case it automatically ceases to be the Church. 
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This is the point of view from which Dr. Sherrard starts, and it is pos- 
sible to contend that this resembles closely the view of St. Paul as well 
as that of the early Church. Life in the Church is a mysterious life in 
Christ, who is the Head of the Body. 

Dr. Sherrard deprecates emphasis on contingent causes of a political 
or economic or cultural nature in explanation of the breach between 
East and West, but he seems to go to the opposite extreme in discount- 
ing the real differences between the eastern and the western halves of 
the empire which had already become apparent before the collapse of 
the Empire in the West. The Church in the East bore the indelible 
impress of the Hellenistic—Oriental civilization in which it grew up, and 
it is not without significance that its great writers, poets, and artists 
came, almost without exception, from the oriental provinces of the 
eastern Roman empire. The Eastern Church could still read the New 
Testament in its original tongue, and the Greek Fathers spoke to its 
members, not partially, through a few translations, as in the West, but 
immediately and impressively in their own language. And the Liturgy 
preserved for them the mysterious reality of the life of the Body, in 
a way which was largely obscured in the West, where the Church had to 
contend with the conditions created by the entry of barbarian peoples, 
the decay of learning, and the barrier of language which, in spite of 
commercial and other contacts, separated it from the East. The Eastern 
Church, on the other hand, was spared that obsession with Aristotle and 
his logic which characterized the West, and possessed a fructifying 
stream, continuous if uneven, of Platonic thought, as well as a direct 
contact, in the schools, with the Greek classics. 

On the question of the claim to primacy made by the see of Rome, 
Dr. Sherrard argues that ‘the idea of the essential equality of the bishops 
is ultimately dependent on the same theological principles as those 
which made it impossible fur the Greeks to accept the Filioque of the 
Latins’, and that, conversely, ‘it was according to the same doctrinal 
presuppositions as those which justified the Filioqgue that the Latins 
could now conceive of a theory of ecclesiastical organization which 
denied . . . the idea of episcopal equality’. So the ‘Filioque question and 
that of the primacy of the Roman see may be regarded as aspects of the 
same issue’. This may be so, but the fact remains that the Roman claim 
to primacy arose out of historical conditions and especially from the 
need to impose a barrier against the growing menace of control of the 
Church by the secular power. 

Throughout his book, Dr. Sherrard seems to show a bias against the 
modern scientific movement with its ‘strange, but by no means harmless 
heresies of progress and evolution’. On p. 27 he seems to endorse the 
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Pauline authorship of Hebrews. He appears (p. 172) to be unacquainted 
with the history of the medieval Latin translations of Aristotle from the 
Greek, and, in particular, with the latest work on this subject. Lastly 
(p. 169), he gives Pius II the credit (or blame) for the rebuilding of St. 
Peter’s—under the impact, he tells us, of ‘humanist ideas’ derived from 


~~ 


the new current of Byzantine influence. F. J. E. Rasy | 


La Doctrine du péché dans les écoles théologiques de la premiére moitié - 
du XII* siécle. By RopERT BLOMME. Pp. xii+385. (Universitas — 


Catholica Lovaniensis, Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in 
Facultate Theologica vel in Facultate Iuris Canonici, Series Ii], 
Tomus 6.) Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1958. Belgian 
fr. 390 


THANKS to the labours of a number of scholars over the last fifty years it | 


is now possible to assign much of the surviving theological literature of 
the first half of the twelfth century to one or other of the schools associated 


with the names Anselm of Laon, Peter Abelard, Hugh of St. Victor, and | 


Gilbert Porreta. For his magistral dissertation M. Blomme has taken 
advantage of the latest research in the field to examine the teaching 
current at the period on the nature of actual sin. It was an age which saw 
the origins of many important developments in theology. Other scholars 
have demonstrated its importance in the history of dogmatics, but not 
much attention has been devoted to examining its significance for moral 
theology, with the exception of certain chapters in Dom. O. Lottin’s 


important work, Psychologie et morale aux XII* et XIII siécles. Un- | 
doubtedly, a detailed study of Abelard’s moral theology was needed, and _ 


to this M. Blomme devotes the major portion of his book. 

As we might expect, there are certain theologians of the age who do 
not fit easily into any one of the above-mentioned schools, but who, 
nevertheless, took account of their work. Among these M. Blomme men- 
tions Robert Pullen and Robert of Melun, both Englishmen, and both 
theologians of weight. Precisely because they were only on the fringe of 
the schools of Anselm of Laon, Abelard, Hugh of St. Victor, and Gilbert 
Porreta, M. Blomme excludes them from his survey. This is a pity 
because both Roberts were well-known masters in Paris and elsewhere, 
and both adopted decisive attitudes towards the moral theology of 
Abelard. Pullen, for example, considers and rejects the Abelardian 
thesis that an external action adds neither merit nor demerit to the 
internal consent (Sententiae, lib. vi, c. 49; cp. c. 2). Here, if needed, is 


further evidence that he was associated with St. Bernard who secured 


the condemnation of this opinion of Abelard at the Council of Sens in 
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1140. Robert of Melun, on the other hand, in his Questiones de Epistolis 
Pauli took over from Abelard his doctrine of merit and actual sin. 

Lest this criticism be thought ungracious, it must be said at once that, 
within the limits he has set himself, M. Blomme has given us a very 
thorough and well-written piece of work. No one who is familiar with 
the material of his work will underestimate the task of tracing and 
evaluating ideas on a single topic through a multitude of biblical 
glosses, isolated or loosely connected groups of sentences, and more or 
less systematic works. At a time when theological instruction was largely 
given through the discussion of questions which arose in the course of 
lectures or glosses on the Bible, orderly and systematic expositions can 
hardly be expected. Dogmatic, moral, and philosophical questions jostle 
one another confusedly as they are successively raised by the continuous 
exegesis of the sacred text. Even the so-called systematic collections of 
sentences, which appear to be rearrangements and developments of the 
oral teaching, too often betray their origin by their haphazard construc- 
tion. 

M. Blomme’s study is divided into three parts. These deal successively 
with the school of Anselm of Laon and William of Champeaux, the 
school of Peter Abelard, and the school of St. Victor. There is an appen- 
dix on the school of Chartres, which is chiefly known through the 
writings of Gilbert Porreta and his disciples. The results of the investi- 
gation are, as the author admits, more negative than positive. With the 
exception of Abelard—and it is a very important exception—the authors 
of the works which have been studied do not pay much attention to the 
moral theology of actual sin. They are much more interested in dogmatic 
and speculative questions on the nature of evil and its relation to the will 
of God, and in questions concerning the dogma of original sin. It is 
established that only incidentally, in treating of such themes as these, do 
these writers discuss the moral aspects of actual sin. To this extent it 
may be said that the school of St. Victor yields more information than 
that of Chartres. These negative results have their value. We now know 
that we must look elsewhere for material for a history of moral theology 
in the first half of the twelfth century. M. Blomme has excluded de- 
votional literature from his survey, but it is in such literature and in the 
numerous sermons of the period that the historian of moral theology 
will have to quarry. 

Abelard, we have said, is an exception to the finding of a general lack 
of interest in the theology of actual sin among the writers studied. His 
Ethica is a detailed exposition of the subject which he had already 
treated in his Expositio in Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos and elsewhere. 
It is a merit of M. Blomme’s treatment that he shows us Abelard’s 
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thought as it developed on this theme. On the whole he alines himself 
with a number of modern historians of theology who tend to rehabilitate 
Abelard as fundamentally orthodox, and who explain the opposition 
which he aroused by a failure to understand what he was trying to do. | 
Recent studies have proved that Abelard was first of all a logician, and 


only secondarily a philosopher and theologian. In his definition of ' 


theological concepts he sought to formulate propositions in which the 
definition is convertible with the subject defined. For this it was neces- 
sary to attend to proper characteristics which belong always to the whole 


subject defined, and to it alone. Therefore he refused to include the | 


external act in the definition of sin, since the same act is at times culp- 
able, at other times not so; in other words it is not convertible with the 
term ‘sin’. This position led him to deny that the external act adds any- 
thing to the merit or demerit of the interior act of consent. In the interior 
consent to what was believed to be contrary to the will of God he saw the 
proper definition of sin. His teaching on external acts was but one of the 
counts on which he came into conflict with the conservative theologians. 


His preoccupation with logical precision led him to perceive that the term | 


‘will’ could signify either the spontaneous desire of passion or decisive 
rational purpose. This led him to eliminate from his definition of sin 
the notions of will, concupiscence, and delectation. He also abandoned 
the traditional teaching on sins of ignorance, because his definition of 
sin implied conscious transgression of the will of God. This procedure 
shocked a number of his contemporaries. His explanation that he ad- 
mitted a wider concept of sin, which would include sins of ignorance and 
desire, did not seem to satisfy them. M. Blomme examines the proceed- 
ings against Abelard at the Council of Sens in the light of his logical bias 
and exonerates him to a considerable extent from the charges preferred 
against him. 

In his general estimate of Abelard as a moral theologian M. Blomme 
praises him for his contribution to an interior or spiritual conception of 
morality. He refers to his subjective approach which was at the opposite 
extreme to the penitential discipline, which, we are assured, tended to 
over-emphasize objective law and custom. Some readers may judge that 
Abelard had no monopoly, even in his day, of a spiritual conception of 
morality. Instances could be given of more satisfying and subtle dis- 
cussions of moral problems from among the works of his adversaries 
than we find in his Ethica. As for the supposed excessive objectivism of 
the penitential discipline, of which no evidence is given, we have to 
make a distinction. The penitential handbooks which prescribe penances 
for different kinds of sins, especially external sins, obviously have to 
stress the objective and legal aspects of sin; but this is counterbalanced 
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by the liturgical and theological literature for the administration of 
penance which take ample account of interior considerations. Yet M. 
Blomme is no uncritical admirer of Abelard. He is aware of the defects 
of Abelard’s logical approach to moral problems, of his imperfect 
distinction of morality and imputability, of his inadequacies of termino- 
logy, and his confusion of the moral and the merely physical aspects of 
an external act, of the insufficient attention to internal sins of com- 
placency, and to the distinction between culpable and inculpable 
ignorance. His book can, therefore, be recommended as a well-balanced 
study of its subject. F. CouRTNEY 


Die Wochentage im Erlebnis der Ostkirche und des christlichen 
Abendlandes. By GEORG SCHREIBER. Pp. 283. (Wissenschaftliche 
Abhandlungen der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des 
Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Band 11.) Kéln und Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1959. DM. 23. 


Tuts book is the latest of a long line of studies by Professor Schreiber 
of Miinster, whose well-known Kurie und Kloster im 12. Jahrhundert 
was published as long ago as 1g1o. In recent years his efforts have been 
concentrated on an attempt to make fuller use of liturgical evidence for 
the history of religious life and thought, and in particular for the history 
of guilds and other communities on the periphery of ecclesiastical 
history, and for popular religion in general. His studies revealed to him 
the importance of the days of the week in determining liturgical patterns 
—a factor often overshadowed by the liturgical dominance of Sunday 
and the fixity of much of the calendar. The present book is an attempt 
to collect basic material for a history of the part played by the days of 
the week in liturgy and cult. There are chapters dealing with the week 
as a whole, as it appears in ‘Spruchweisheit’, ‘Wochenzyklus der 
Ostkirche’, and so forth; but the bulk of the book deals with the evidence 
for the use of each day of the week in turn. The range is wide—East and 
West, medieval and modern (Roman Catholic) practice being included 
—and the details are gathered from a very wide, if inevitably eclectic 
reading. The nature of the subject means that a number of interesting 
themes—the development of Trinity Sunday, the history of masses for 
the dead, and of various popular cults—weave in and out of the various 
chapters, and are treated as they impinge on the special function of 
Sunday, Monday, or whichever day it may be. The author’s purpose is to 
help fill in the gap between formal liturgical studies and the analysis of 
popular religious sentiment; but he seems sometimes to be filling a pool 
by throwing in pebbles one by one. Though a heading like ‘Kultische 
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Psyche des Montags’ (p. 110) is characteristic of his fairly numerous by 


attempts to bind his pebbles together, the book is a collection not a 
synthesis; and the encyclopedic nature of the contents leads sometimes 
to a bewildering leap from century to century. The value of the book 
lies, in fact, in its unusual assembling of widely scattered material, and 
the author claims no more than to be a pioneer in attempting to make 
a comprehensive survey of all the days of the week in a single book. 


Le Fubilé de Saint Thomas Becket du xiii* au xv* siécle (1220- 
1470): Etude et documents. By RAYMONDE ForEVILLE. Pp. xvii 
-+- 242, 16 plates + 1 plan. (Bibliotheque Générale de l’Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, vit Section.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N,, 
1958. n.p. 

PROFESSOR FOREVILLE is best known to English readers for her elaborate 

study of Thomas Becket in the wider context of L’Eglise et la Royauté 

en Angleterre sous Henri II Plantagenet (1154-89) (1943). She has now 
written a small book on his posthumous fame: not on every aspect of 
his cult, but on the Jubilee which was celebrated in his honour at 

Canterbury every fifty years from 1220, at least until 1470. The Jubilee 

of 1220 was the first recorded of its kind: the papal jubilee or Anno 

Santo only began in 1300. Thus the story is an interesting illustration 

of and commentary on the growth of jubilees and the development of 

indulgences; and Professor Foreville gives a brief and well-documented 
account of the context as well as of the Jubilee itself, and of the efforts of 
the archbishops and monks of Canterbury to attach a plenary indulgence 
to it. Almost half the book consists of texts, and of these the most sub- 





stantial and interesting is a treatise written by one of the monks shortly | 


after the fifth Jubilee in 1420, here printed for the first time. It gives 
a brief history of the Jubilee; an account of the celebration, not without 
asides on how much better organized the supplies of food and drink for 
the pilgrims had been in 1420 than in 1370; and a theological justifica- 
tion of the plenary indulgence. The history is neither lucid nor inge- 
nuous. Canterbury claimed that Honorius III in 1220 had granted a 
plenary indulgence for the Jubilee in perpetuity, and that this had later 
been confirmed by other popes. Apart from the obscure: Portiuncula’ 
indulgence supposed to have been granted to St. Francis, there is no 
evidence of a plenary indulgence in the early thirteenth century, and the 
plenary nature of the jubilee indulgence was probably an anachronism 
devised by the ardent faith of the monks of Canterbury—perhaps in 
1370. Nor is there any evidence that it was ever supported by papal con- 
firmation before 1420: in that year, the treatise alleges, it was confirmed 
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by Pope Martin V by an oraculum vive vocis; and some sort of plenary 
indulgence was confirmed by Pius II in 1470. One of the chief inter- 
ests of the treatise, however, lies in its theology, for it was concerned 
to defend the indulgence, whose nature it describes according to the 
definition of St. Thomas, against the hesitations of the papal Curia and 
also, it seems, against the recent attacks on indulgences by Wyclif and 
Hus. Of the later Jubilees less is known. In 1520 Pope Leo X refused to 
allow the indulgence unless half the proceeds went to the building fund 
for St. Peter’s. His terms were too high, and the Jubilee was apparently 
cancelled. Not many years later Henry VIII forbade any celebration at 
all for Thomas Becket. 

All these points are elucidated with great care and skill by Professor 
Foreville; and if in the end we are left wondering that so much should be 
uncertain in her story, this is in no way her fault. The book is based on 
very thorough research, and is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of a difficult subject. 


York Metropolitan furisdiction and Papal Fudges Delegate (1279- 
1296). By ROBERT BRENTANO. Pp. xv-+293. (University of 
California Publications in History, vol. 58.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. $6. 


THERE is no study of the administration of the medieval province of 
York comparable to Dr. Churchill’s Canterbury Administration; but we 
now have in Dr. Brentano’s book an elaborate investigation of a brief 
and significant period. By studying the personalities of archbishops and 
bishops, and their personal and legal relations, in very precise detail, the 
author has tried not only to portray the nature of the metropolitan office 
at a time when its nature was at last becoming fixed, but also to analyse 
many aspects of administration, and many of the assumptions on which 
administrators acted. There is much that is technical in the study, and 
as the author is the first tc admit, the leading personalities elude us. But 
the work has been conducted with care and energy and imagination, 
and much of interest wrung from the extreme formality of most of the 
documents. A lengthy appendix gives us a number of hitherto unprinted 
texts, 

The power of corporate loyalty in a large religious house or in a 
cathedral chapter was a striking feature of the Church in the later Middle 
Ages. In the twelfth century it was revealed most glaringly in the frequent 
connivance of religious communities, or some of their members, in 
forgery. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries formal litigation 
against any outside authority was equally common. Bishop Anthony 
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Bek of Durham found himself embroiled both with his chapter and with 
his metropolitan; and in the latter suit the chapter were happy to be his 
allies. The dispute with York was already of long standing when Bek 
became bishop in 1284, and a fascinating section of this book tells the 
story of how a succession of rival panels of papal judges-delegate and 
sub-delegates pronounced alternately for both sides. Dr. Brentano has 
some useful points to make about the judges-delegate, and about why 
the system was working badly at this particular juncture. The disputes 
have been referred to before, for instance by Gaillard Lapsley in his 








i 


~ 


book on the County Palatine of Durham (1900) and by Professor Barlow | 


in his Durham Jurisdictional Peculiars (1950), but there is much that is 


new in the present account; the study of Archbishop Romeyn’s relations ' 


with Bek is a useful complement to Dr. C. M. Fraser’s recent studies of 
the bishop. Most significantly, the author has revealed the process by 
which the somewhat nebulous office of metropolitan was worked out, 
under the combined pressures of canon law and local circumstances. In 
the Durham dispute the archbishop of York vindicated his right to ad- 
minister the diocese sede vacante (and has done so in the present century); 
he failed to make good his claim to hold a visitation sede plena. This was 


the reverse of the tendency of the canon law on this subject; but ‘the | 


common law of the church was sufficiently tolerant to permit any con- 
ceivably workable arrangement between the two sees’. 


The work is carefully presented, and few blemishes have been noted. | 


A list of decretals concerned with York (p. 40 n.) compiled from the 
printed text of the Corpus Furis Canonict is, as the author hints, of small 
critical value, and could have been omitted; indeed, one can now get 
behind these texts to earlier ones somewhat more reliable. In dealing 
with twelfth-century judges-delegate, Dr. Brentano seems to imply that 
rather less is known and has been said than is the case. But these are 


trivial matters in an interesting and valuable study. 
C. N. L. Brooke 


Ottoman Imperialism and German Protestantism 1521-1555. By 
STEPHEN A. FiscHER-GaLari. Pp. xii-+ 142. (Harvard Historical 
Monographs, no. 43.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 32s. 

Tuat the establishment of Protestantism in Germany owed something 

to the emperor’s involvement with Turkish aggression is not a novel 

thesis, but Mr. Fischer-Galati’s careful investigation of the interaction 
between the two was nevertheless well advised. The materials for his 
study were, as the excellent bibliography testifies, enormous, and they 
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have enabled him to follow the diplomatic history of the time in a detail 
that at so early a date is most unusual. As a guide to a mass of literature, 
reaching back to the early nineteenth century, this book has great value. 
Unfortunately the execution of the task has not proved equal to the 
foundations upon which it rose. Originally a doctoral thesis, it seems to 
have been excessively compressed to suit the demands of the series in 
which it appears; at any rate, surprisingly little of the bibliography 
penetrates into the footnotes. Unhappily the author has in the process 
sacrificed lucidity and interpretation to facts at all costs; the occasional 
summarizing and clarifying passage comes as a great relief but comes 
far too rarely. If one may conjecture that the complete work was less 
dense and in consequence less impossible to assimilate, one must also 
say that Mr. Fischer-Galati is quite unassisted by any freshness or 
vigour of style. But if the book firmly refuses to leave a mark, the 
fault may lie with a more fundamental mistake common to the whole 
genre to which it belongs, the genre of self-contained diplomatic 
history. One simply can never make much of all these negotiations and 
alignments when they are not placed against the setting of religious 
and political conflict, of social and constitutional stress, which alone 
gives meaning to them; even the military situation is barely suggested. 
Nor is it altogether clear that the conclusion—‘the consolidation . . . of 
Lutheranism in Germany by 1555 should be attributed to Ottoman 
imperialism more than to any other single factor’—was not in reality for 
the author the point of departure. At any rate, a study of early sixteenth- 
century diplomacy which barely mentions Valois activity and treats the 
German princes only in so far as they reacted to the Turkish danger 
leaves out too much and cannot establish anything conclusively. How- 
ever, Mr. Fischer-Galati has certainly succeeded in giving some sub- 
stance to his view that the various phases of Ottoman expansion were 
of fundamental importance in the fortunes of Protestantism. 

G. R. ELTON 


Zur mitteldeutschen Wiedertduferbewegung nach dem grofen Bauern- 
krieg. By GERHARD ZsCHABITZ. Pp. 179. (Leipziger Uber- 
setzungen und Abhandlungen zum Mittelalter, Reihe B, Bd. 1.) 
Berlin: Rutten & Loening, 1959. DM. 9.80. 

It is a pity that Thomas Miintzer and other radical Reformers are 

the subject of ideological football, tossed between Mennonite and 

Muscovite historians, the first playing down, the other playing up the 

revolutionary and apocalyptic characteristics of the early Anabaptist 

movement. ‘This valuable little book, though emanating from the Karl 
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Marx University of Leipzig, is perhaps the most objective study yet to 
come from the Marxist side. It is particularly valuable in showing the 


apocalyptic character of the Anabaptist movement in South Germany, } 


and the clear rooting of much of its ideology in the teaching of Miintzer, 
and indeed in pre-Reformation Waldensian and Taborite chiliasm. (The 
idea of ‘Cities of Refuge’ he proves to have a clear pedigree from the 
Taborites, through Miintzer, Hut, and their followers, so that in many 
respects the Miinster catastrophe of 1536 is no monstrous abortion, but 
the eccentric culmination of a continuous ideological strain.) The con- 
cessions to Marxism are probably only intended to secure a ‘nihil obstat’, 
e.g. the reference to ‘the victorious scientific Weltanschauung of the 
Proletariat’ (p. 13), and the more than doubtful assertion that ‘one 
reason for the swift growth of Anabaptists from the 3rd to 4th decade 
of the 16th cent. was the rise in prices’. But he has some admirably 
cautious pages about Thomas Miintzer and his alleged communism; 


while no historian has shown so clearly, or supported with so many facts, | 


the way in which the frustrated artisans and peasants, after the failure 


of the Peasant War, found their natural expression in the apocalyptic | 


quietism or the devout sectarianism of the Anabaptist churches. 


An Essay on the Development of Luther’s thought on Fustice, Law 
and Society. By F. Epwarp Cranz. (Harvard Theological 
Studies, XIX.) Pp. 197. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. n.p. 

For twenty-five years Luther research has been centred on ‘the Young 

Luther’, on the investigation of those masses of lecture-material from 

which the Professor of Biblical Theology lectured on the Psalms and on 

the Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews, 1513-18. Whatever the 

weaknesses of this concentration, which could only be temporary, it did 

demand a constant attention to the historical method. More recently a 

reaction has set in. One or two Scandinavian monographs (not the best 

in recent years) have reacted against this attention to the early material, 
and more importantly in Germany first W. Link and then Ernst Bizer 
have heralded a new approach from the later development of Luther. 

Bizer has forced on us a re-examination of the whole subject of Luther's 

early development, though in this new approach an English theologian 

may sense peril, in the abandonment of a truly historical method for one 
which is in danger of substituting a confessional doctrinal norm—.. 
where can we find Lutheran orthodox ideas first in Luther? At first 
sight Mr. Cranz’s book is part of this new orientation, for he too will 
have nothing to do with an important theological development in Luther's 
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thought between 1513 and 1518. For him the years of change and rapid 
development are 1518-19 (he is curiously near to Bizer at this point, 
but for very different reasons) and he finds the mature Luther in the 
1530's. The demonstration of any such reorientation in 1518-19 is far 
from convincing. In lumping together the early material and making 
the first lectures on the Psalms the norm for the years 1513-18, he com- 
pletely misses the real devzlopments in Luther’s doctrine of righteous- 
ness, faith, and Law (e.g. the distinction between Christ’s strange and 
proper works); he shrugs off the evidence of Luther’s autobiographical 
fragment of 1545, as well as of his last lectures on Genesis, with the 
remark that the problems involved are too intricate. The second half of 
‘he work which sets forth Luther’s doctrines of Church and of Society 
is of much more value and includes useful discussions both of the 
primary sources and of other secondary studies. It is a pity that he could 
only come to grips with the recent studies of Dr. Haeckel in an appen- 
dix; but if, as he says, Dr. Haeckel puts his own ideas back into Luther, 
he himself is a signal instance of making one or two ideas (the wrong 
ideas) the clue to Luther’s developments, and on the whole one must 
regret that so much learning has been accompanied by very little insight 
and a good deal of confusion. GorpDon Rupp 


Saints in Arms: Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell’s Army. 
By Leo F. Soir. Pp. 150. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 25s. 

Tuls is a perverse book; for it is an attack on a thesis which is so mis- 

represented as to remain unaffected. The thesis as attacked is that the 

radical Puritans, such as the army chaplains (the subject of this study), 
were political democrats. The actual argument has been that ‘the congre- 
gation was the school of democracy’ (Woodhouse). It can be undermined 
only by study of the congregations’ ‘church books’ (here not mentioned), 
together with the writings of those known to have had experience of 
away of church life ‘which rested on consent and on the resolution of 
differences by discussion’ (Lindsay), such as at the time of their chaplaincy 
practically none of the chaplains had. The chaplains are an inviting, if 
somewhat artificial, group to study; but that the Spiritualismus and 
antinomianism characterizing some (not all) of them made political 
democrats of them no one has suggested. The tone of Puritanism is 
inalienably aristocratic, and in some ways the more radical a man’s 
theology, the more an aristocrat he: Areopagitica and De Doctrina 

Christiana (in the relevant sections, a blueprint for congregational 

independency) notwithstanding, Milton remains an aristocrat to his 
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fingertips; while conversely the Quakers, though later leaders in social 
and political egalitarianism, retain not only a system of superior and | 
inferior church meetings but an effective respect for ‘weight’ within each 

meeting. No one in fact has brought out more clearly ‘the theological | 
basis of Puritan inegalitarianism’ than Professor Woodhouse, who argues 
no more than that ‘the direct contribution of Puritanism to general 
liberty’ comes about ‘at last’, after a time-lag and considerable seculari- 
zation. To omit from this dictum, as Professor Solt does, the words ‘at 
last’ is to get the picture out of focus. Grorrrey F. Nutrain 


Franz Lambert von Avignon und die Reformation in Hessen. By 
GERHARD MULLER. Pp. x +- 190, 2 facsimile photographs. (Ver- 
éffentlichungen der Historischen Kommission fiir Hessen und 
Waldeck, 24. 4.) Marburg: N. G. Elwert, 1958. DM. 15.30. 


THE significance of Francis Lambert for the Hessian Reformation has 
for long been in controversy. For some he has been the ‘Reformer of 
Hesse’; for others the evidence of his reforming activity is so slight as | 
to warrant the claim that the title represented an erroneous overvalua- 
tion of his endeavours. He appeared like a meteor at the Synod c‘ 
Homberg, when his proposed (and for Luther perhaps too ‘democra- 
tic’) church-order was the centre of discussion; and he was responsible 
for the training of the new Hessian clergy in the theology of the Reforma- 
tion. This thesis well collects the extant evidence and offers a balanced 
judgemert upon the argument. That the stature of the man was not 
contemptible is shown by the Somme chrestienne. 

In the library at Paris of the Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
is a single printed copy of Somme chrestienne, which has remained 
almost unobserved by historians. It was written at Marburg in 1529, dedi- 
cated and sent to the Emperor Charles V, and according to Lambert's 
own account was written at the express command of the Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse in order to show the emperor that the churches of 
Hesse professed nothing contrary to the Word of God. He confessed 
that he had been led to write it, also, because the imperial commissioners } 
had condemned his own commentaries upon the Scripture and he wished 
to protest against the condemnation. The document neither pleased 
the emperor nor convinced him that Philip was not a Schwarmer. It is 
a useful document to the historian as a summary by Lambert of his 
own standpoint, and is here printed among the sources in a valuable | 
series of appendixes. It may safely be affirmed that the modes of ex- | 
pression are substantially to the left of those of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. Lambert gives out a certain atmosphere of naiveté, an absence 
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of worldly wisdom, and it is intelligible that the church of Hesse should 
hardly have used him except as a professor and theorist. But perhaps 
this was because his native tongue was French, and he would not readily 
have preached in German, nor readily have communicated, even upon 
theological matters, with the Landgrave, and this in spite of a marriage 
of seven years to a German wife. In his latter years he did not feel at 
home in Hesse, and this was not only because he felt a stranger. He seems 
to have disliked the way in which Philip was guiding his state. 


| john Keble’s Literary and Religious Contribution to the Oxford 





} 
| 


Movement. By W. J. A. M. Beek. Pp. xvi+192, Frontispiece- 
portrait. Nijmegen: Centrale Drukkerij N.v., 1959. £1. 


THis is a sympathetic, direct, and useful monograph upon Keble’s 
thought, drawn almost entirely from his published works, but making 
use of certain letters in the library of Keble College, which assist us in 
that most difficult problem, understanding what he meant by the 
eucharistic presence, and why he so steadily refused to alter the recep- 
tionist lines about it in The Christian Year. As a study of the published 
work this is well done, with due sympathy for his ideals, with a correct 
value upon the lectures on poetry and the necessary connexion in 
Keble’s mind between poetic symbolism and the sacramental world. 
The subject is curiously elusive, partly because Keble’s own mind lacked 
a certain precision, and partly because his view of the poetic and the 
symbolic made him share Newman’s elusiveness, the consciousness of 
ever talking analogically. But he could be very precise when he wanted, 
witness the famous sermon on Tradition, which was all too clear for its 
public. His mind is here treated as though st was monolithic and with- 
out development. Keble perhaps thought of his own mind in this way, 
his one desire was to be faithful to the past, he feared and eschewed 
originality, his highest praise was to say that this was what his father 
had taught him. But just as there was a movement of his mind upon the 
subject of the Real Presence and eucharistic adoration, it would be worth 
an inquiry whether there was a movement in other matters, from his 
Hooker and Christian Year into the period when he was really under 
Newman’s influence, however much Newman imagined that he was 
under Keble’s influence. There is reasonable evidence that towards the 
end of his life he felt that he had been swung a little off balance, or off 
his course, by the power in Newman. This phase of Keble’s thought, 
if indeed it was a phase, probably needs more treatment than it is given 
here; and there is some material in the library of Pusey House which 
would be relevant to further consideration of these problems; nor is it 
621.2 Ff 
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improbable that further inquiry into the Coleridge papers in the } 
Bodleian might reveal matter of value. 

The background of the Church of England is by comparison sketched | 
vaguely and conventionally. The relation of the Oxford Movement to 
the contemporary English scene is not well drawn, and the consequence 
is a certain measure of injustice, for example, to men like Whately and 
Arnold. It would have been a help to have rather more consideration : 
of the whole tradition which Keble’s family represented, especially 
since his father loomed so lerge in his conception of orthodoxy. ) 


The Life and Work of Edmund Bishop. By NIGEL ABERCROMBIE | 
Pp. xvi+539. London: Longmans, 1959. 70s. 


Tuts is the biography of a scholar, written by a scholar for scholars, As | 
such, it is a very unusual piece of writing—more than very unusual, itis ; 
a truly remarkable achievement. Edmund Bishop’s life contains no | 
events that might interest a public not interested in Bishop’s scholarly 
work. He was a man who lived in and through his scholarship. Nothing 
else, except Downside and the Catholic Church, was important to him, 
and his scholarship was conceived by him to be a service to the Catholic 
Church, and perhaps unconsciously or half-consciously felt by him to be , 
also a service to Downside. He left ample, frank, occasionally almost 
savage, diaries in which the strifes and controversies of a growing, | 
changing, and developing Downside are portrayed by a passionate 
partisan of one side. It would have been easy for a biographer to have | 
lightened and illustrated his subject’s mind and character by too ex- | 
clusive an attention to this personal, emotional, very human side of 
Bishop. Mr. Abercrombie has been perfectly open about these strains | 
and stresses, querelles des moines. But he never gives an impression of un- 
balance, he has set them in the context of that which was to Bishop th: 
deeper and truly absorbing passion of his life, the history of the liturgy. 
This is why the achievement of the biographer is remarkable. He has 
succeeded in communicating the excitement of the scholar’s hunt, the 
chase after archives, the wrong scents, the tiresomeness of collation, the 
conflicts with colleagues or critics—all these things which were the true 
stuff of Bishop’s life. It is the highest compliment to Mr. Abercrombie 
to say that this book will be enjoyed best of all by him who knows some- 
thing of the history of the Mass and even something of the history of 
research into the history of the Mass. But anyone who cares for at 
authentic portrait of a scholar turning the folios on his desk, or grubbing 
among the archives, will surely profit and enjoy this book. 

The external life of Bishop could be told in a few sentences. Going | 
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first into the Education Office he was retired unexpectedly and put to 
half pay at an early age. This half pay left him perpetually short of 
money (it is one of those astounding little touches that he had no bank 
account until he was fifty-seven years old) but it gave him just the 
sufficiency for an independence which permitted him to retain leisure 
and devote his life to learning. He was a postulant at Downside, found 
that it was not his vocation, but ever retained the closest connexion with 
it and affection for it, indeed was always, in the words of his epitaph, 
ipso animo monachus. Arundel, London, Downside, Barnstaple—there is 
little more to tell, for the next twenty-eight years. He travelled little for 
one so familiar with the relevant archives of the greatest European 
libraries, and he did not even visit the Bodleian until he was sixty-one. 
It is a tale only of study, criticism, discomfort of living, academic con- 
troversy, libraries, and publications. The one public issue which roused 
him to fury was the Modernist controversy. The precise nature of 
Bishop’s connexion with the Modernists, especially with Mivart and 
Tyrrell, has long been a matter of doubt or rumour. He had ever been 
a natural liberal of a kind, admiring Acton, and at one time in his life 
admiring Newman, though later (and evidently in part for Acton’s 
liberal reasons) much disliking him. (‘It was comfort or at least relief to 
me’, he said in 1904, ‘to read how Acton regarded Newman with “deep 
aversion”. ‘This was a stage I had already some time reached.’) In so far 
as the Modernists desired Catholic scholarship to speak to the con- 
temporary world, he had much sympathy with their ideals, if not with 
their modes of thought and action, resented the hunt against them, was 
one of the only three Catholics at Mivart’s unchurched funeral, thought 
the hierarchy obscurantist upon the question, and supported Loisy long 
after a reasonable prudence would have allowed. ‘I have seen . . . priests, 
browbeaten and silenced whom (though I knew them not and they never 
heard my name or my existence) I could not but view as working, ex- 
posing themselves for my sake.’ In 1909 he found himself forced to 
leave his church in Barnstaple because he was denounced by his own 
priest, and to drive every Sunday to Mass in Bideford. The Modernist 
episode, though it shows Bishop in a role altogether unfamiliar and dis- 
tasteful to him, is yet of a piece with his singularly unified life. As with 
the Downside disputes, he believed that the integrity of scholarship was 
at stake. 

His scholarly career, after the stage of initial fascination with liturgical 
studies, was really determined when in 1889 he read Duchesne’s Origines 
du culte chrétien. He had looked forward to the book with excitement, 
knowing the acuteness of Duchesne’s mind, his equipment for the work, 
and his ease and skill of presentation. He was pained by the reading; 
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and in a sense the whole of the rest of his life was devoted to seeking 
proof that Duchesne was wrong and that to solve the problems of litur. 
gical history he must look in another direction. On reading Duchesne, 
he believed neither the account of how the Roman books had reached 
France nor the suggested dates and provenance of those books. The 
central thread of his iife was the quest for an indisputable justification 
for these disbeliefs and the building of a sound structure to replace what 
he was knocking down. And this is why it will not be for Edward VI and 
the Book of Common Prayer that he will hold his place in the history of 
scholarship. He will hold that place primarily because without him we 
should know far less about the Gregorianum and Gelastanum, and ther 
fore about the whole history of the primitive Mass, than we do at present. 

The biography and the bibliography dispel the legend that Bishop 
published almost nothing. His rate of publication would surprise many, 
and the legend perhaps arose because he never wrote the externally big 
work of which he seemed to be so eminently capable. His influence 
ranged far beyond his own publications, and it is interesting to find Mr. 
Abercrombie claiming that Bishop’s was the effective judgement behind 
Baumer’s use of his material. His relations with other scholars were 
often curious. With men whose judgement or accuracy was of no high 
standard—his close friend Gasquet above all—he could be exceedingly 
tolerant. With some of the keenest minds of Europe, working upon his 
own subject—a Morin, a Duchesne, a Brightman—he could be absurdly 
severe. It is odd that after a passage in which he castigated Morin’s 
vanity Bishop should be represented as returning home (1895) con- 
vinced that he had ‘mastered’ the history of the Roman Mass ‘in almost 
every ascertainable particular’. This combination of extreme modesty and 
scholarly self-confidence is not unfamiliar, especially in those who con- 
fine their academic endeavours to the detail and make no attempt, how- 
ever tentative, at a synthesis. But Bishop cannot justly be accused of 
keeping his head down. His Genius of the Roman Rite (1899) showed that 
he was as capable as anyone of the generalization, based upon evidence 
that is in part purely subjective. 


Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 3: Colet—Faistenberger. 4: Faith 
and Order—Hannibaldis. Edited by J. H6rer and K. RAHNE 
Cols. 1344+1352. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1959-60. n.p. 


THESE next two volumes of the re-edited Herder lexicon, of which the | 
first two volumes have already been noticed in this Journal, carry the 
material from Colet to Hannibaldis, and the lexicon is now becoming 
substantial enough for it to be a pleasure to use. Its high quality o 
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production, printing, plates, its ease of use, continue. Some of the 
articles on Germans since the Reformation have much valuable biblio- 
graphical information for historians. The articles on English matters, 
which have not always been the strongest point, are helped by the 
inclusion of writers like H. O. Evennett and E. I. Watkin, though 
among German contributors English dates sometimes go astray, and 
something is odd about the article on Disestablishment, where we are 
{old that the Church of England in Scotland was disestablished in 1874. 
rong many articles of particular interest, notice H. Fries on Entmytho- 
sierung and K. Rahner on Dogmenentwicklung and Doppelte Gerech- 
it. The article on Evangelienkritik contains a frank recognition of 
value of Protestant biblical critics for Catholic insights in biblical 
y, and that on Extra ecclesiam nulla salus seems to favour the 
ilder interpretations of recent theology. But the doctrine taught upon 
the subject of Dogmatische Tatsachen seems less mild; and it is not 
easy to assent to the contention that Louis Duchesne had nothing in 
common with so-called French Modernism. 
It is confusing to have Popes under Gregor and patriarchs under 
gorios. Owen CHADWICK 


kirchen Lexikon: Handbuch der Oekumene. Im Auftrag des 
utschen Evangelischen Kirchentages herausgegeben von 
ANKLIN H. LITTELL und HANS HERMANN WaALz. Pp. ix+ 
Is. 1778, 48 pages of half-tone plates. Stuttgart: Kreuz, 
j60. DM. 58. 


Tus ‘Lexikon’ is a dictionary of Christendom written from the stand- 
point of the ecumenical movement, with interest focusing on contem- 
porary problems of religious thought and practice. The fact that a 
majority of the articles are the work of German Lutherans ensures that 
their standpoint is theological. For history as such the concern is 
secondary. An English writer would be unlikely to preface a dictionary 
article on ‘Church History’, as Professor Peter Meinhold of Kiel opens 
his excellent article on ‘Kirchengeschichtsschreibung’, with a theolo- 
gical justification of his enterprise. 

Only a few points can be mentioned. The list of contributors is 
imposing and the general standard of writing good. Biography is very 
limited; but we find articles on the notabilities of the ecumenical move- 
ment, among them Paul Couturier, John Oldham, and William Paton. 
Under ‘Micklem, Nathaniel’ we are glad to see mention of his collection 
of documents in the Bodleian Library on the German Kirchenkampf, 
which is understood to be almost, if not quite, unmatched. Attention to 
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English matters is perhaps sufficient, though we shall not be vainly 
puffed up by any undue prominence meted out to us. Bishop S. C. Neill 
writes concisely and objectively on the history of Christianity in Britain | 
and Northern Ireland, with special emphasis on the movement for 
reunion, under the unexpected heading ‘Vereinigtes K6nigreich’. (Did 
the editors choose this title because they wished the entry to follow 
‘Vereinigte Staaten von Amerika (U.S.A.)’ ?) The continental inquirer is 
warned at the outset: ‘Nichts ist in G.B. einfach.’ There is another entry 
‘Anglikanische Kirchengemeinschaft’ by Dr. W. A. Clebsch of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest. The article ‘Pa- 
tristik’ is in the competent hands of Professor Kurt Aland. Many of the 
articles on ecumenical subjects (e.g. ‘Moskauer Orthodoxe Kirchen- 
konferenzen [1948-58]’) contain much useful information not readily 
available elsewhere. It is a little surprising to find that the articles 
‘Algerien’ and ‘Argentinien’ confine themselves almost wholly to the 
work of the non-Catholic missions in these countries. 

In typography, size, shape, and even colour of binding, the volume 
closely resembles O.D.C.C., though the new dictionary is much shorter, 
It is adorned with many pages of excellent half-tone illustrations (not 
directly related to the articles, however) and much apposite modern 
bibliography on ecumenical subjects (some of it probably hard to come 
by in Great Britain). As a reference book it is evidently designed for 
those whose primary interest is the ecumenical movement rather than 
the Christian Church. But everyone will find it instructive, on occasion 
useful, and at any time a fascinating book to browse in. 


F. L. Cross 


Johanr. Georg Hamanns Hauptschriften erklart. Vol. 11.: Sokratische 
Denkwiirdigkeiten. Edited by Fritz BLANKE. Pp. 191. Giitersloh: 
Gerd Mohn, 1959. DM. 23. 


In 7.T.S., N.S. ix (1958), p. 402, I drew attention to the new edition of 
the principal works of J. G. Hamann with coinmentary, of which two 
volumes had at that time appeared. Now we have received a further 
volume from the hand of the master himself, Professor Fritz Blanke of | 
Ziirich, who is the inspirer and guide of the whole project. 

The Sokratische Denkwiirdigkeiten are interesting for a number of 
reasons. This is actually the first work of Hamann ever to be published 
(as it happens exactly two hundred years before its reappearance in this 
edition). The Biblische Betrachtungen are earlier, but they were not in- | 
tended for publication, and as a matter of fact were published only after | 
Hamann’s death. The occasion. was noteworthy. In 1758, Hamann had 
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undergone his remarkable conversion in London. On his return to 
Kénigsberg his friend Christoph Behrens was disturbed by this aberra- 
tion, and wished to bring Hamann back to the position of all sensible men 
(this was at the very height of the reign of the Enlightenment). To help 
him he called in no less a person than Magister Immanuel Kant. Kant 
is one of the most remarkable examples in history of the slow developer; 
in 1759 he was thirty-five years old, but more than twenty years were 
still to pass before the production of the first of the works that have 
made him famous. Yet the imagination cannot but be kindled at the 
thought of this encounter, on the ground of the Christian faith, between 
two of the most remarkable minds of the eighteenth century. 

After one or two meetings Hamann broke off, and instead of continu- 
ing the discussion produced his brilliant little pamphlet. His purpose is 
strictly evangelistic. He wishes to bring his friends back from the sup- 
posed wisdom of the world to the simplicity of biblical faith. For this 
purpose he takes the ‘ignorance’ of Socrates as his starting-point. Ap- 
parently Hamann did not begin the study of the Platonic dialogues until 
1761; in 1759 he was dependent on not very satisfactory compendia of 
philosophic thought. Yet these dreary volumes seem to have sparked off 
something in him, just as Lempriére’s classical dictionary was to spark 
off the fulgurant genius of John Keats. Hamann was convinced that the 
current picture of Socrates was false; and, with the perception of 
genius, although disclaiming the creative imagination of the historian, 
he saw something very much more like the reality than the conventional 
portrait. 

Hamann claims that he is writing in terms of ‘analogy’, and with irony. 
There is a deeper meaning in his work, and this must be patiently looked 
for. Now, as later, his writing resembles a string of coral islands without 
bridges; the reader must himself painfully build the bridges. Here the 
purpose is clear. Socrates is a prophet; one who sees him must look 
beyond him. In the last sentences the veil is drawn. All through Hamann 
has been pointing to Jesus Christ, and to the nature of faith in him. 

All this is very near to the thought and method of Kierkegaard. 
Kierkegaard’s first work was on the concept of irony, with special 


| teference to Socrates (1842). It seems not to have been established 


whether at that date Kierkegaard had made the acquaintance of 
Hamann’s writings or not. Certainly he had begun to study them before 
he wrote The Concept of Dread (1844). And in the Philosophical Frag- 
ments the parallel is, of course, even clearer. This book makes plain to us 
how much we shall gain for the understanding of Kierkegaard, when the 
thought of Hamann is brought back from the oblivion to which it has 
been consigned, in part through the fault of his own obscurity of style. 
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This edition is sumptuously planned. In fact to look at a page of it 
makes one think of Swete’s Commentary on St. Mark. At the top are 
two or three lines of Hamann. Then follow critical notes, and Hamann’s 
own annotations; to the end of his life he was making marginal notes in 
his own copies, and some of these seem to show that in later life he had 
forgotten what he meant as a young man of twenty-nine. Then comes 
a series of careful detached notes, explaining difficulties and elucidating 
allusions. And finally at the bottom, Professor Blanke gives us a running 
exposition, in which the bridges between the coral islands are well and 
truly built. The admirable lucidity of Blanke’s German is in marked 
contrast to the crabbed eccentricity of Hamann’s. Adequately to review 
such a work, the reviewer would have to have as wide a knowledge of the 
eighteenth century as the editor, and to this I make no claim at all. I can 
only say that Professor Blanke seems to me not to have missed a single 
trick. Every quotation seems to have been traced, every allusion ex- 
plained. No doubt, like all human things, this book has defects; I have 
not been successful in finding them. It seems to me to be a quite ad- 
mirable specimen of that patient, cool, judicious erudition, which we 
have come to expect from German scholarship at its best. 

S. C. Nem 


Aufgaben der Philosophie. By EmericH CoretH, Otro Muck, and 
JOHANN SCHASCHING. Pp. 210. Innsbruck : Felizian Rauch, 1958. 
n.p. 

Der personale Glaube. By CARLOS CIRNE-LIMA. Pp. 156. Innsbruck: 
Felizian Rauch, 1959. n.p. 


THESE are two of aseries of books entitled ‘Philosophie und Grenzwissen- 
schaften’, sponsored jointly by the Faculty of Theology and the Institute 
of Philosophy at Innsbruck, and prepared under the general editorship of 
Professor E. Coreth, S.J. The very title of the series, judged superficially 
by its country of origin, is remarkable. The books are inspired by the 
belief that the boundaries of knowledge—the place where all secular 
disciplines meet—are explorable by philosophy, and that here concepts 
can be forged for the better understanding of theological concepts and 
problems. Those who have supposed that mid-European theology would 
never be more than a high-pressure area from which there would blow 
winds of revelation determined to blast every plant in the garden of 
Reason, will be happy to find themselves confounded. The spirit of 
Christian philosophizing remains. 

Aufgaben der Philosophie is a joint effort by three Jesuits. Emerich 


Coreth discusses the problem of metaphysics in general and outlines | 
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a method whereby the concepts of being, the self, and other persons 
might be brought together in a systematic treatment. Otto Muck con- 
centrates on methodological problems raised by metaphysics, especially 
how, with increasing diversity amongst intellectual disciplines, meta- 
physics can maintain its unified perspective; and how a choice can be 
made betwen different metaphysical viewpoints. Johann Schasching 
follows an outline of the history of some sociological ideas and principles 
with an evaluation of them, and some generalizations on the inter- 
connexion between thought and action. 

In Der personale Glaube Carlos Cirne-Lima endeavours to construct 
ametaphysical understanding of what is involved in inter-personal inter- 
course. He sees his task as one for which he must not only draw on the 
wisdom of Thomists old and new, but associate with people like Brunner 
and Barth and even Jaspers. A phenomenological exposition of personal 
faith is followed by an outline of a personalist metaphysics, in which 
there is an important discussion of intuition and where the logical 
character of faith is carefully investigated. The book concludes with an 
Appendix suggesting ways in which a personalist metaphysics of faith 
might help to illuminate theological problems. 

Here are significant attempts to confront Thomism with questions 
raised by scientific research and developments in philosophy. Each book 
sets its problems in a historical perspective and feels its way with wise 
caution towards possible solutions. It is particularly interesting to see 
Thomism moving out from a traditional emphasis on being, to a concern 
with the personal. Yet both books are valuable not so much for the 
novelties of the positions they outline as for the intellectual humility, 
honesty, courage, and vision they display. I. T. RAMSEY 


Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi. By GERHARD Kocn. Pp. 338. 
(Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, Bd. 27.) Tiibingen: J.C. B. 
Mohr, 1959. DM. 29.40. 


TuE author of this book finds discussion of the nature of the Resurrection 
to be the most vital problem in contemporary theology—it is at this 
point, he remarks, that the ‘Entmythologisierung’ controversy comes to 
ahead. The starting-point of the book is an examination of the Resur- 
rection narratives in the New Testament, in the course of which Dr. 
Koch compares the appearances in Galilee with those in Jerusalem and 
discusses at some length the work of Lohmeyer on this aspect of the 
subject. 

The next part of the book is an interesting discussion of the treatment 
which the Resurrection receives in modern theology. Most people have 
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difficulties either with an exclusively objective or with an exclusively sub- 
jective view of the Resurrection. If it is interpreted as essentially the 
reanimation of a corpse, then it becomes something which apparently 
doctors can sometimes do today and which has nothing much to do with 
religion. If it is thought of simply as the gaining of a new understanding 
of one’s own existence then it is hard to gainsay Professor Thielicke’s 
complaint that nothing happens except consciousness. Where Dr, 
Koch’s treatment is valuable for the Anglo-Saxon reader is that he 
shows how the dilemmas of theology have forced German thinkers into 
a position from which they will not resile simply by being told that they 
are not holding an objective view. Nor is it easy simply to combine the 
objective and subjective standpoints. For an event which gives us a new 
understanding of ourselves can hardly be known with any degree of 
adequacy if it is thought of as one historical phenomenon among others, 
In this section Dr. Koch is led to define his attitude to Professor Bult- 
mann’s treatment of the Resurrection. He will not accept the criticisms 
that Bultmann denies the Resurrection, for he considers that here all Bult- 
mann’s efforts are to show that the Cross is not a merely human death 
but God’s act of deliverance. On the other hand, Dr. Koch rejects Bult- 
mann’s position because he cannot find in it any attempt to search after 
the nature of the Resurrection. Only its significance matters for Bult- 
mann—its significance as an introduction to the proclamation of the 
Cross. 

In such matters criticism is always easier than positive construction. 
When Dr. Koch passes to the latter, one sometimes has the feeling that 
he is a little too speculative. He is familiar with modern continental 
philosophy: one wonders if he is always justified in his use of philo- 
sophical terminology. It ‘kes a St. Thomas to handle Aristotle, a Bult- 
mann to handle Heidegger. Other men are apt to give the impression 
that they are attempting to solve theological difficulties by having re- 
course to philosophical concepts imperfectly understood. 

Yet this criticism may be on the carping side. Basically, Dr. Koch’s 
own position is straightforward enough. He stresses that knowledge of 
the Risen Christ is not knowledge of a physical fact, nor of an idea in 
the mind of God but a meeting with the Lord of history. What is to be 
seen objectively are signs of his presence (which Dr. Koch compares with 
‘sacramental’ signs like a handshake or a kiss). These signs are not proofs; 
they do not obviate the need of appropriation of the love extended and 
this appropriation takes place above all in worship. 

One of the valuable features of the book is the way how it shows that 
a mass of varied factors such as Lessing’s famous dictum about historical 
truths, the fact that we have no ‘neutral’ accounts of the Resurrection, 
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and work on the nature of myth has gone to mould contemporary 
thought on the Resurrection. And few will quarrel with Dr. Koch when 
he contends that the basic problem is to show how the Jesus who ‘had 
his day’ at the time of Pilate is still the living Christ. 

IAN HENDERSON 


Miracles and Revelation. By JoHN STEWART LAwTON. Pp. 284. 
London: Lutterworth Press, 1959. 37s. 6d. 


In this volume Dr. Lawton has undertaken an exhaustive examination 
of the place of miracles as associated with a belief in revelation in the 
theology of the past 250 years. The work is mainly historical, although 
the author passes judgement on many of the writers whom he quotes 
and at the end gives some indication of his own position. 

After glancing at the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ‘when the 
long reign of Aristotle was drawing swiftly to its close’ and “the new 
cosmological principles became a consciously rationalized system in 
Descartes’, Dr. Lawton plunges into a detailed examination of English 
Deism ‘when men began to approach the study of history and theology 
with their minds preconditioned by the achievements and technique of 
the Scientific Renaissance’. He remarks that the situation was compli- 
cated because Deism had its counterpart in the predominant Christian 
orthodoxy of the time, so that ‘the orthodox controversialists were to 
some extent like dogs barking at their own reflexion’. 

Dean Inge once said that he could read anything except out-of-date 
theology, and he might have skipped some of Dr. Lawton’s numerous 
quotations from eighteenth-century writers. The ground is familiar, and 
most of the champions of the period may be allowed to sleep in peace. 
After Locke, Hume was almost the only one to leave a permanent mark 
on philosophical thought, all parties lived in a world remote from our 
own, and the barren rationalism of the period did scant justice either 
to the work of God or to the nature of man. 

In chapter V Dr. Lawton comes to consider ‘the way in which new 
forces tended to break up the structure of eighteenth-century theology’. 
He covers a wide field and a long period in dealing with the scientific 
interpretation of nature and the scientific interpretation of history, and 
he introduces innumerable quotations from a great range of writers, 
Lecky, Mill, Huxley, Tennant, A. E. Taylor, J. M. Thompson, and 
many more. In this part of the book it is not always easy to see the wood 
for the trees or to gain a very clear idea of the development of thought. 

Chapter VII is headed ‘The Turn of the Tide’, and here the author 
begins to reveal his purpose, which is to widen the basis of the argument; 
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but it is a little disconcerting to be sent back from writers of the twen- 
tieth century to John Wesley ‘who initiated a movement which was to 
provide the new direction in apologetics that was to replace evidential- 
ism’. In Wesley ‘Christian certitude has come to be based upon a value- 
judgement, made by the whole personality, of the Gospel history and the 
Christian experience, something very different from the old business of 
weighing the external proofs’. So Dr. Lawton finds the turning-point in 
apologetics in those writers who ‘set the Gospel miracles within the 
drama of Christ’s personal life’. As miracles came to be regarded as 
revealing acts of Christ, the question was raised whether they did not 
acquire their credibility partly on account of their being an element in the 
whole revelation made by God. The thought here is not altogether clear, 
but the meaning seems to be that, granted the Christian belief in 
revelation, miracles are appropriate and credible. Critics may discover 
an important petitio principii in this line of approach, and Dr. Lawton 
admits that it has enabled some writers ‘to skate over some of the 
historical problems even where the ice was rather thin’. One gets the 
impression that the author never quite made up his mind whether he 
wished to discuss revelation, which is essentially a philosophical 
question, or miracles, for which the examination of historical evidence is 
necessarily paramount. To discuss both together without clearly defining 
either is to run the risk of plunging into an infinite sea of confusion. 
Much space is devoted to ‘The English Programme of Modernism’ 
(chapter XI). The account of Modernism, both Roman and Protestant, 
is not unfair, but Dr. Lawton thinks that ‘it did not produce a generally 
accepted synthesis’, largely because ‘it attempted to precipitate a syn- 
thesis before the true character of scientific thinking was properly 
understood by theologians, and at a time when the Newtonian cosmology 
and even the Newtonian mechanics were to be modified’. This is surely 
nonsense. Einstein’s modification of Newton’s scheme has nothing to 
do with the evidence for New Testament miracles, nor is their acceptance 
justified by the quantum theory, at least without scientific examination 
of the evidence. Relativity does not mean that we can never be quite 
sure of anything. Dr. Lawton remarks that ‘the newer Biblical Theology 
has shewn that the Scriptures can only be justly understood and 
appraised by their own categories’, which, if it means anything, implies 
that they are raised above the reach of rational criticism. Yet he is no 
conscious Barthian. He admits that ‘the would-be believer ought to 
know whether 1t is possible to be reasenably sure that the unique power 
and personality of Jesus and His Resurrection were historical realities’; 
but in his desire to make faith a function of the whole man he comes 
dangerously near to that flight from reason in which certain despairing 
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theologians have of late taken refuge. He quotes J. M. Thompson, 
‘Presuppositions there must be, but only such as are appropriate to the 
subject, viz. the relative value of documents, the trustworthiness of 
witnesses, and the general rules which govern the formation and trans- 
mission of evidence’; but he remarks that such a method is itself ‘fatal 
to miracles’. 

Dr. Lawton’s conclusion emerges, albeit somewhat obscurely, in his 
last chapter. “To those who have grasped the idea of general revelation 
informed by modern knowledge, the conviction has been borne that God 
may be expected to do nothing which is not in a real sense harmonious 
with the general constitution of nature.’ So a line may be drawn between 
the welter of ecclesiastical tales and the miracles which form part of the 
saving acts of God. We have witnessed a broadening of the concept of 
the supernatural which has gone far to span the gulf separating miracles 
from the rest of human experience. ‘It is irrational to neglect the simple 
religious truth that the whole of the creation is in the hands of God, 
transcendent as well as immanent, who can, to serve a proper end, 
produce outward results which it is impossible directly to relate to known 
patterns of causation.’ ‘Our Lord’s incarnation is the miracle par ex- 
cellence. Here is God’s personal activity in the world exhibited and 
recognized in the way most perfectly adapted to human nature and 
apprehension.’ ‘Miracle has actually moved from the circumference to 
the very centre of revelation. . .. The Resurrection and the mighty works 
are seen as an essential part of the drama by which God personally dis- 
closes Himself.’ Yet not by all. 

Miracles and Revelation is an astonishing book. The bibliography 
mentions over 360 authors whose works Dr. Lawton has studied and 
from whom he quotes. When it is remembered that he has not the gift 
of sight, and further that he is a parish priest, his achievement can only 
be described as astounding. He would not wish to be exempt from 
criticism. His catena of extracts is sometimes wearisome, and the precise 
conclusion to be drawn from the historical survey is not always clear, 
yet he has rendered a service to scholarship by tracing in detail the course 
of a debate which has engaged the Church for centuries and which has 
by no means lost its importance at the present time. 

P. GARDNER-SMITH 


Our Experience of God. By H. D. Lewis. Pp. 301. London: 
George Allen & Unwin; New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1959. 30s. 

Proressor Lewis opens by nailing a four-quartered flag to the mast, 
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asserting that a religion must stand the test of truth and falsity in the 
normal sense of those words, that we rightly see in the creation of free 
beings a clue to the problem of evil, that the right way to meet empiricists 
is to stand up for such ideas as the self and ultimate ethical principles, 
and that ‘the universe is a “‘whole” or “system” in the highly elusive 
sense to be given to the words in this context’. He then considers argu- 
ments for the existence of God, and says that they all rest on ‘the initial 
insight into the inevitability of there being some complete and uncondi- 
tioned source of the sort of realities we actually meet’, an ‘elusive insight 
or intuition’ which ‘has the same compelling character as the apprehen- 
sions we have in logic or mathematics’. ‘At the very heart of religion 
lies this quite unique notion of something of which we cannot conceive 
at all without seeing at the same time that it must be.’ 

How then, if we cannot conceive of it at all, can we say anything 
about its character? After discarding as misleading various suggested 
approaches to this question Professor Lewis concludes that the answer 
must be 
in terms of experiences which have this peculiarity, that while they remain 
in themselves finite throughout, that is have a content only appropriate to 
finite beings like ourselves, yet they can be seen to have also a reference 
beyond that; and, in their patterns and ramifications in experience as 
a whole, they afford us the clue we need to the way the unconditioned 
reality on which we are dependent enters into special relations with us 
and discloses itself, through this communication, as a personal being 
addressing himself to individuals and present to them. . . . The reality 
thus encountered in religion thus presents itself as at least incipiently 
personal from the start, although the recognition of this may not always 
be clear. . . . We must hold boldly to the peculiar character of religion 
that it concerns what is in one sense altogether beyond, and in another 
sense altogether within. 

The rest of the book is, as it were, an expository commentary on this 
text, wherein Professor Lewis sets himself to consider 
not only what particular religious experiences are like, but how these are 
sustained by our dispositions and how they contribute to the rest of our 
lives by burying themselves, if the metaphor be allowed, in traits of our 
nature and in our behaviour and becoming germinative without always 
advertising the fact. 

To prepare the way for this there is some discussion of idolatry, 
primitive religion, some ‘high religions’, so-called atheistic religion, art, 
and moral sensitiveness, in the course of which occur these passages: 

Religious experience does not happen in a vacuum. For while it is true 

. that any object may prompt the consciousness of some absolute 
transcendent source of all things, this knowledge remains formal and 
bleak unless it is linked . . . with some divination of a special relation in 
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which an individual stands at a special juncture of his own life to this 
supreme reality. The knowledge of the being of God is bound up for us 
with the transmutation of some particular experience, perhaps that in 
which the thought of God’s existence comes vividly home to us, into 
a specific embodiment of God’s relation to us. 

Whether the initial prompting of properly religious awareness comes 
mainly . . . through the occasional illumination of rare individual minds 
and persons peculiarly circumstanced, or whether it owes more to the 
simultaneous and collateral heightening of perceptiveness for members of 
a community generally in the performance of communal practices and 
mutual exchanges, there must at some point be a realization on the part 
of individuals in some way that ‘behind’ or ‘beyond’ all occurrences and 
facts of present existence there lies, not merely other facts or occurrences 
of like nature, but a totally mysterious reality on which all depends. 
Except where this happens, religion properly does not supervene upon 
the practices and attitudes which predispose men to it and prepare its way. 

In this way religious experience comes, either individually or corpo~ 
rately, ‘to a certain type of person peculiarly circumstanced’. “The 
transcendent becomes immanent when the consciousness of it is led to 
associate itself with certain features of finite existence and put on these 
the imprint of what is altogether beyond them.’ Such situations are 
described as ‘the basic or first-order symbols or media by which divine 
disclosure is made’. While ‘religion must be lived for most of us as the 
animation of the normal routine of our station’, there are two main 
forms in which in human experience the transcendent comes to count 
for us and be disclosed: as a helper in time of need, and in our moral 
life as an accusing voice and a reconciling healer. Such divine disclosure, 
as a matter of corporate experience, is expressed in the biblical images— 
images based on the first-order symbols and thus at a second remove 
from the reality. 

There follow two chapters entitled ‘Experience and Images’ and 
‘History and Dogma’ which I have found very obscure and difficult. 
Professor Lewis apparently rejects any thought of God being able, in 
spite of his transcendence, to give us some positive idea of his character 
through reflection on the kind of world he creates and events embodying 
his redemptive activity. He does not seem to me sufficiently to have 
thought through the problems raised by Professor John MacIntyre in 
his Christian Doctrine of History. While on pp. 149-50 he speaks of 
‘religious facts’ as ‘involving normal historical facts and more’ and says 
that ‘a religious insight . . . may also help to find solutions to historical 
problems as such’, yet the solved historical problem, as a solved historical 
problem, will remain ‘brute fact’ of no significance for our knowledge of 
God. The ‘and more’ which makes a fact a ‘religious fact’ is entirely 
a matter of its effect on the experiencing consciousness. 
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I should ascribe the distinctive features of divine intervention in history 
to the fact that there have been distinctly religious occurrences which 
have taken a course of outstanding importance for our relationship with 
God and the apprehension of His purpose in the world. . . . God has in 
fact been peculiarly active in history, through the special disclosure of 
His own character to men in certain experiences and in the effect of the 
insight so obtained, and the lives men lead in the knowledge of God thus 
given them, on other events. It is in the pattern of this illumination, and 
its by-products, that we find God peculiarly at work in the world. 


Yet in the last four chapters the discussion of Miracle and Prayer, 
and the Christology, imply an ability to recognize God as active objec- 
tively in events over and above the effect on the consciousness of those 
who took part in them. Does the not very successful attempt to give 
a rationale of petitionary prayer betray an awareness of the need to recon- 
cile the two points of view? It is all very baffling and confusing. 

The positive argument of the first part of the book is summed up on 
p. 165 as follows: 


I have now noted a number of different senses in which we may speak 
of religious symbols. The first is what I have described as the live experi- 
ence in which we become personally conscious of God, the initial ingredi- 
ents of religious awareness. Secondly, we have the significant patterns 
which these form, in themselves and in their permeation of life as a whole, 
and thirdly the presentation of both these features of religion in imagina- 
tive forms. Fourthly we have the doctrinal formulations of belief which 
are themselves in turn organic to experiential facts and figurative forms, 
as these are organic to each other. 


Succeeding chapters discuss the relation to genuine religious experi- 
ence of various factors such as rites and ceremonies, fasting, the cult of 
mysticism, the use of drugs, sex, art, and paranormal phenomena. And 
then Professor Lewis’s own positive faith breaks through in the last four 
to which I have already referred. On each and all of the various subjects 
treated he has much to say that is well worth saying. But to my way of 
thinking the book as a whole suffers from excessive concentration on the 
analysis of the subjective side of human religious experience somewhat 
narrowly defined. 

Professor Lewis might ask what else is to be expected in a book 
entitled ‘Our Experience of God’. But he seems to imply that if one 


rightly grasps the meaning of transcendence this is the only kind of | 


book about God that can be written. Here I should wish to join issue 
with him. Where he says on p. 162 of an idolatrous abuse of dogma that 
‘the credit is given to formal notions for what properly belongs to them 
in the service of something else, nately live experience of God’, | 
should want to substitute simply ‘namely God’. Similarly, where he 
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writes on p. 213 that ‘religious experience usually forms itself and takes 
a course of its own’, I should want to speak of it as dependent on the 
active guidance of God. I am reminded of Father Thornton’s criticism 
of Sanday and Headlam for turning St. Paul’s ‘the love of God’ into 
‘our consciousness of the love of God’. And when it is said that ‘dogma, 
like every other feature of religion, should have its appropriate place in 
the fullness of a religious life which has at the heart of it the constant 
renewal of personal experience of God and the sense of His presence’ 
(p. 164), it seems to be forgotten that such blessings are not ours to 
command and are not to be relied on as marks of spiritual progress but 
humbly accepted as given ubi et quando Deus vult. 

There are Christians whose religion is a matter of intellectual convic- 
tion. Unable to resist the claim of Christianity to be true they try to live 
by it without ever being conscious of an experience of the kind described 
by Professor Lewis. There are others who live similar lives not as a 
result of any intellectual quest of their own, but through obedience to 
what they have learnt from teachers they trust. His narrowing of his 
definition of religious experience makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
for Professor Lewis to express appreciation for such as these, yet I feel 
that he would agree with me that in God’s eyes many of them shine 
brightly among those whom he regards as his jewels. 

Having said this I should like to pay tribute to the book for the 
powerful way in which a sustained argument is carried through within 
the limits its author has chosen, and the many acute and illuminating 
sidelights that are thrown on a great number of subjects. Professor 
Lewis has kept his four-quartered flag flying bravely to the end. Some- 
times, however, he allows his suspicions to run away with him and lead 
him too hastily to assume the presence of his bétes noires in the minds of 
other men. I do not think, for example, that his strictures on Mr. Ian 
Crombie and myself would stand up to a more careful reading of what 
either of us has written in the passages from which he quotes. 

LEONARD HopGson 


Christian Rationalism and Philosophical Analysis. By F. H. 
Cieopury. Pp. 162. London: James Clarke, 1959. 155. 


Over the last twenty-five years or more, problems of apologetics have 
been primarily problems of the proper method of substantiating mean- 
ingful statements and about the proper method of expressing those 
which could be substantiated. ‘Verification’ and ‘analysis’ have been the 
distinctive words of the period. Metaphysical statements have been 
particularly suspect. This so-called revolution in philosophy has, like 
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all confident revolutions, tended to assume that no further revolution; 
will be required. A study of the history of philosophy does not suggest 
that this is likely, and, in fact, there are already signs of a change in the 
philosophical climate. In this situation, Dr. Cleobury makes a quite 
undaunted attack upon views which deny the possibility of metaphysics 
and assails materialism as a metaphysical theory. The whole assault js 
based upon an acceptance of personal being and personal experience as 
being so plainly known as to be the ultimate means of proving or testing 
the adequacy of any metaphysical theory. He suggests that this phase of 
decay in metaphysical confidence may be the result of failing to realize 
that the language which we use has metaphysical implications and of 
confusing personal and impersonal language in our study of phibo- 
sophical issues. “We can either talk about the Universe in impersonal 
sentences, in terms of matter in motion, or else talk about it as a com- 
munity of selves, each with his private perceived-world, but we must 
not talk about it in both these ways in the same context, for the functions 
of the two languages, and their relation to reality, are quite different’ 
(p- 93). This linguistic confusion, with other factors, inclines us to make 
the mistake of adopting a metaphysical materialism which leaves no 
room for belief in God, or moral responsibility, or immortality. We 
must abandon materialism and turn towards idealism. ‘We needed some 
account of perception other than belief in matter, and belief in God 
presented itself as the obvious alternative’ (p. 62). 

As a manifestation of the inevitability of metaphysics and as a refuta- 
tion of materialism, I think the book is both refreshing and convincing. 
I am not so confident that its defence of Christian theism will be equally 
effective. For Dr. Cle.bury an essential first step towards theism is the 
conviction that the world is ultimately a unity. “This basic directive 
towards unification is not our free creation, our explicit choice. It 
dominated our thinking long before we were aware of it. It is as much 
a brute fact as any of the sensuous facts to which the materialist appeals. 
It is far wiser to take it as a key to reality, or at any rate to follow it and 
see where it leads, than to dismiss it as subjective illusion. It is over- 
whelmingly probable that our ‘demand’ for system rather than chaos, 
law rather than chance, is not merely an arbitrary demand but an in- 
sight’ (p. 15). To cite any isolated quotation is liable to be unfair, but 
what precisely is the status of the conviction that the world is ultimately 
a unity? Is it to be trusted because we relied upon it before we were 
aware of it? Is it really ‘a brute fact’ as much as any sensible fact? Isit 
a key which is known to fit reality or one which we might as well try, 3 
we are not sure which key may prove suitable? If it is an insight, rather 
than a demand, what is the unity which is seen? It may be that such 
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inquiries are beyond argument in any normal sense but I would have 
liked a fuller exposition of this initial claim. Once the unity of the world 
is afirmed, the problem arises of the apparent conflicts in a process 
which is taken to be a unity. Dr. Cleobury is well aware of the problems 
of reconciling human freedom, human error, and human evil doing with 
a belief that ‘Reality’ is ‘the Whole as God knows it’ (p. 151). In a series 
of brief chapters he suggests that the relation between Divine awareness 
and finite awareness is unique and, as such, incapable of explanation by 
‘some exact analogy in the realm of created things’ (p. 120). It is plain 
why these things must be mysterious to us but we must believe that 
they are not mysterious for God. It is difficult to see what more can be 
said but some observers may still think that fewer mysteries remain if 
the emphasis upon ultimate unity is reduced. To this objection, Dr. 
Cleobury would reply that he has offered not a logically necessary proof 
but ‘constructive reasoning’ (p. 21) in favour of belief in God. 

The book is a remarkable study within a small compass of the philo- 
sophical basis of Christian theology and a salutary contribution to the 
contemporary debate in the field of philosophical theology. 


The Eighteenth Century Confronts the Gods. By FRANK E. MANUEL. 
Pp. xvi+336, 9 plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 545. 


To the Rational Man the fact of irrational men has always been a prob- 
lem. The Age of Enlightenment was particularly concerned to know 
why so much of mankind dwelt in darkness. This book is a fascinating 
study of ‘the eighteenth-century mind and sensibility, not an attempt to 
determine the nature of myth’ (p. 12). It contains a very readable and 
well-documented survey of the attitude of the European mind towards 
primitive religion as known in the literature of Greece and Rome and 
from the reports of travellers returning from distant parts of the world. 
This growing acquaintance with the world of pagan and primitive reli- 
gion was very important in the great debate whether mankind possessed 
a universal natural religion which could be confirmed and perfected by 
revelation or whether all religion was no more than the relics of what was 
irrational in the life of man. Almost incidentally, the study of mytho- 
logy stimulated the growth of the historical method and the analysis of 
religious enthusiasm advanced the psychological study of religion. There 
are useful studies of the English Deists and of the views about the origin 
of religion held by Newton, Vico, and Hume. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the history of religious thought. 
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An Analytical Philosophy of Religion. A treatment of Religion on the 
basis of the Methods of Empirical and Existentialist Philosophy 
By WiLtem F. ZuurpDeeG. Pn 320. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1959. 30S. 

‘Since the end of the nineteenth century (though much more clearly 

since World War I) we have been witnessing a disestablishment of the 

language structures of the Enlightenment’ (p. 233). Dr. Zuusdeeg, who 
is an associate professor at McCormick Theological Seminary, became 
acutely aware of this breakdown in his experiences as a Protestant 
minister in Holland during the German occupation and through his 
special study of the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle. The present 
book is both an account of the contemporary position of the philosophy 
of religion and an exposition of Dr. Zuurdeeg’s own suggested solution 
to our problems. The central thesis of the book is that ‘instead of the 


one traditional philosophy of religion, two disciplines have to be set up: , 


(i) Philosophy of religion proper, which is a branch of philosophy, an 
analytical discipline which investigates religious language and other 
convictional languages. (ii) Discursive theology, a branch of theology, 
a convictional discipline which, in the name of the church, enters into 
discussion with the world outside that church’ (p. 304). In his view 
religious language is ‘convictional’. We establish our personal being in 
relation to other persons by means of convictional language. We are 
our implicit and explicit convictions. The body of our convictions is our 
‘theology’. From this standpoint, Dr. Zuurdeeg is critical of any 
linguistic analysis which is not sensitive to the whole personal situation 
in which the language is spoken and of any philosophy or philosophy of 
religion which jumps from an act of analysis to the affirmation of 
a complete ontology or metaphysical system. Logical analysis must be 
situational and the act of analysis must be kept distinct from the con- 
fession of convictions. 

The book covers so much ground that the accounts of, for example, 
Hume, Heidegger, Marcel, and Tillich are unavoidably very condensed, 
though each brief characterization is illuminating and critical. I felt that 
Dr. Zuurdeeg’s legitimate criticism of the limitations of some linguistic 
analysis amounted to the misgivings which have usually been in the 
minds of those who have a genuine sense of history and some direct 
acquaintance with the proper use of the historical method. He has many 
useful comments about the difficulty of any ‘neutral’ analysis and about 
the complex origin and nature of our convictions, particularly in the 
field of biblical criticism. G. F. Woops 
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The History of Religions: Essays in Methodology. Edited by Mircea 
Euiape and JosepH M. Kiticawa. Pp. xi-+ 164. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. n.p. 


Tue comparative study of religions may be said to date back to the 
Jesuit missions to the East in the seventeenth century. There is, then, 
nothing particularly new about it. It was the aim of the Jesuit mission- 
aries to get inside the religions of the territories to which they had been 
sent and thus to present Christianity in a form intelligible to a particular 
native culture. Later the knowledge of these eastern religions which the 
Jesuits sent back to Europe was utilized by the secularists against 
Christianity itself, whereas at the turn of the century Schleiermacher 
attacked the exclusive claims of Christianity in the name of the higher 
unity of all religions. It is, however, only quite recently that the com- 
parative study of religions or the history of religions has appeared 
among university curricula. In the United States the subject has now 
been taken up with enthusiasm, and the present volume bears witness 
to the confusion of mind that the too rapid expansion of any subject 
is liable to lead to. 

The subtitle is Essays in Methodology, and this portentous word is 
differently interpreted by the various contributors—and this deprives 
the book of all cohesion. Moreover, most of the contributions of the 
American contingent are marred by the ruthless use of the opaque and 
turgid jargon which has been so rightly and vigorously shown up by 
Mr. Jacques Barzun in that long-overdue book The House of Intellect. 
The academic pedantry is so dense that all the reader’s patience is re- 
quired to extract any meaning from it. This lack of clarity, so character- 
istic of so much of American academic writing, cannot fail to increase 
the suspicion with which the comparative study of religions is so un- 
fortunately surrounded. The brilliant exception is the article by Pro- 
fessor Eliade himself who writes on religious symbolism. Of the function 
of the historian of religions he says: ‘He is attracted both to the meaning 
of a religious phenomenon and to its history; he tries to do justice to 
both and not to sacrifice either one of them.’ Obvious, perhaps; but not 
s0 obvious in a book in which such sentences as the following are the 
tule rather than the exception: ‘But precisely that which causes the 
determination of laws as well as essences rightly to impose themselves 
upon the mind will respect in them the truth and goodness of sovereign 
subjectivity. It is in this sense that heteronomy is constitutive of religion’ 
(p. 72). This perplexing sentence is attributed to Fr. Daniélou and is pre- 
sumably a translation. Doubtless there is a meaning in it, but it will not 
be obvious to any reader not yet familiar with the new ‘academese’. 
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The volume ends up with an article by Professor Friedrich Heiler jn 
which he defends Schleiermacher’s higher unity of all religions. In this 
he seems to follow Toynbee’s An Historian’s Approach to Religion and, 
like Toynbee, his enthusiasm leads him to overstate his case and to fal] om 
into occasional factual error. Biblica 

Professor Cartwell Smith makes rather heavy weather of the im- E. J 
portant subject of ‘dialogue’ with the non-Christian religions. Professor Dr. G 
Benz explains the difficulties that western Christians are liable to have immed 
in understanding eastern religion. There are also articles by Professor  Calend 
Lou's Massignon and the late Raffaele Pettazzoni, neither of which adds — ment b 
to their already assured reputations. If professors of the history of Christi 
religions could all approach their subject with the clarity of purpose _remin« 
of Professor Eliade and express themselves in language as plain and _—_ which 
comprehensible as his, much could be done to persuade the academic — Chur 
who studies kindred subjects that he is not, in fact, being hoaxed. is not 

R. C. Zazunm — mined 
mispri 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Biblical Calendars. By J. VAN Goupoever. Pp. xiv-+296. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1959. 21 guilders. 


Dr. GouDOEVER’s book, which is a work of great erudition, found its 
immediate stimulus in Archbishop Carrington’s The Primitive Christian 
Calendar, published in 1952. The author seeks to interpret Old Testa- 
ment books in the light of the Hebrew calendar, and, with the Hebrew-— 
Christian calendar in mind, he approaches the gospels. It is good to be 
reminded that no study of the structure of the gospels can be adequate 
which ignores the fact that they were formed within the worshipping 
Church. The importance of this book in the study of the liturgical year 
is not to be underestimated, but the learned arguments must be exa- 
mined with care and caution. The book contains a surprising number of 
misprints. A. A. McARTHUR 


The Jewish War. By JosEPHUS. Translated by G. A. WILLIAMSON. 
Pp. 411 and, in addition, 3 maps. (The Penguin Classics L go.) 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1959. 5s. 


THE translator expresses the confident hope that ‘students of history, 
and most of all those to whom any new light shed on the New Testament 
is precious, will find the reading of Josephus’ Jewish War amply worth 
while’. The introduction is brief, and in general terms. There is no 
bibliography or index. No mention is made of the text translated, nor 
of the textual and critical problems involved. The translation itself is 
divided into twenty-three chapters, each provided with a title, and some 
passages, as for example, the locus classicus on the Roman army, have 
been removed from their proper places in the text to the end, where they 
appear as Excursuses I-IX. A correlation of this version with Whiston’s 
is given, but the speedy looking-up of a reference is difficult. 

The translation is ‘intended for the ordinary reader’, and aims to be 
‘lucid and readable’, without departing too far from the Greek. Within 
these admittedly narrow limits, it can be said to succeed. 

R. J. H. SHutt 
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Jean Cassien: Conférences XVIII-XXIV. Edited and translated | 


by Dom E. Picuery. Pp. 248. (Sources chrétiennes, no. 64.) 
Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1959. N.F. 15. 


Tuis is the completion of the translation of Cassian’s Conferences, of 
which the last volume was reviewed in this Fournal, N.S., x, p. 226. The 
last six Conferences are among the most interesting for the historian of 
ideas (especially XXI on the end of penitence and XXIII on sinlessness), 
The qualities of clarity and grace, and the lucid notes, continue. At the 
back are indexes to the whole work. Dom Pichery does not enter critical 
questions (e.g. the interesting interpolated readings in XIX. 1). He has 
not accepted my argument (7.7.S. xlvi, p. 200) that Helladius 
probably became bishop of Arles. OWEN CHADWICK 


Literary, Critical and Historical Studies in Ephrem the Syrian. By 


ARTHUR VO6suS. Pp. 146. (Papers of the Estonian Theological _ 


Society in Exile, no. 10.) Stockholm: Etse, 1958. $3.50. 


PROFESSOR V66BUS of the Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary is 
well known for his writings on the text of the New Testament and on the 
history of the early church. In this series of studies he seeks first to 
evaluate the sources for the life of St. Ephraim and then to set out 
critically all the data available for the reconstruction of a biography. To 
a similar scrutiny he subjects various writings on asceticism to which 
St. Ephraim’s name has been attached, and on the basis of those which 
he judges to be genuine he describes the physiognomy of asceticism. The 
final section describes St. Ephraim’s place in the history and develop- 
ment of Syrian monasticism. 

As in earlier studies on those topics, Professor Védbus has collected 
much new information from manuscript sources; his conclusions, 
which are always independent, demand a careful checking and appraisal 
of his evidence. W. D. McHaroy 


Foi et Sacrement, I: Du Nouveau Testament a Saint Augustin. By 
Louis VILLETTE. Pp. 334. (Travaux de I’Institut Catholique de 
Paris 5.) Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1959. n.p. 


| 
Tuis is the first of two volumes devoted to an historical study, from the 


first to the twentieth century, of the meaning of the Sacraments, with 
Baptism mainly in view, and their relationship to faith. After an un- 
original and lengthy section on the New Testament, the author outlines 
the teaching of Cyprian, Stephen, Optatus, the Greek fathers of the 
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fourth and fifth centuries, and, finally in greater detail, Augustine. This 
is a painstaking piece of scholarship, which is at times useful for its 
assembling of material. Its author’s avowed intention is to make it 
acontribution to the Catholic—Protestant debate; on these grounds it is 
to be welcomed, although in general it is uninspiring. 


The Early Liturgy to the Time of Gregory the Great. By J. A. 
JuNGMANN. Translated by F. A. BRUNNER. Pp. xii+314. Lon- 
don: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1960. Sos. 


Tose familiar with the author’s Missarum Solemnia will require no 
assurance of the excellence of this most readable general introduction to 
the worship of the early Church. Liturgy is taken in its widest sense to 
include not only the Eucharist but Baptism, Penance, and the Daily 
Offices with the Calendar as their setting. Influences are carefully de- 
fined and weighed—Gnosticism, Paganism, the Mystery Religions, the 
Veneration of the Martyrs, and Christological disputes. Both Eastern and 
Western orders of service are surveyed. The result is not so much a 
guide to scientific research in the field of liturgical history as a compre- 
hensive and judicious account of the subject which, despite a tendency 
to pass over certain debatable points, provides both the best available 
introduction for the beginner and a useful perspective, in so far as the 
wood is carefully distinguished from the trees, for the advanced student 
in liturgical studies. J. G. Davigs 


Ménchtum und Glaubensverkiindigung in den Schriften des hl. 
Johannes Chrysostomus. By Ivo AUF DER Maur. Pp. xvi+-205. 
(Paradosis, vol. 14.) Freiburg, Switzerland: Universitatsverlag, 
1959. Sw. fr. 15. 


Dom Ivo begins from the fact that little seems to have resulted from 
Pope Pius XII’s exhortation to the religious orders to combine the 
monastic life with active evangelism. His well-documented monograph 
shows exhaustively that for the mature Chrysostom the ascetic life was 
a means to the conversion of the heathen, and that behind this lay 
a Syrian tradition long accustomed to wandering ascetic preachers. 
John used monks for ecclesiastical appointments, for missionary 
labours among the Goths, and for the destruction of pagan temples in 
Phoenicia and Asia Minor. The traditional interpretation of the de 
Sacerdotio as implying the incompatibility of the monastic and the 
priestly vocations must accordingly be revised. 
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Gélase I: Lettre contre les Lupercales et dix-huit messes du Sacra. | 
mentaire Léonien. Edited with introduction, translation, and 
notes by G. Pomarés. Pp. 276. (Sources chrétiennes, no. 65.) 
Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1959. N.F. 13.80. 


Tuis is a very interesting, if necessarily speculative, book. The author 
works out in painstaking detail the thesis of Chavasse’s sensational 
paper (Ephem. Lit. lxiv [1950], pp. 161-213) attributing to Pope Gela- 
sius eighteen masses in the Leonine Sacramentary and setting them 
in the context of his attack upon Andromachus and other Christian 
senators who thought it unnecessary to eschew, as contrary to their pro- 
fession, the festival of the Lupercalia on 15 February. The formulas are 
identified as the work of Gelasius by their vocabulary and especially by 
their polemical tone which in some cases (e.g. xviii. 20 and 37) rises to 
open violence. The long introduction plausibly dates the masses in 495, 
and even goes so far as to ascribe them to specific Sundays. To a reprint 
of the letter against Andromachus (Avellana 100, from Giinther) and 
the Leonine formulas (from Feltoe, checked by Mohlberg), Pomarés 
adds a translation and an index of Latin words. H. CHapwick 


Das Rheinauer Rituale (Ziirich Rh 114, Anfang 12. fh.). By 
GEBHARD HURLIMANN. Pp. xvi+ 179. (Spicilegium Friburgense, 
5.) Freiburg, Schweiz: Universitatsverlag, 1959. Sw. fr. 18. 


Aprés la publication du Liber Ordinarius du XII¢ siécle, de l’Abbaye de 
Rheinau, par A. Hanggi (cp. 7.7.S. 1959, p. 178), le Spicilegium Fri- 
burgense nous donne maintenant un autre livre liturgique de Rheinau, 
le Rituale de cette célébre Abbaye, sous la plume de G. Hiirlimann. 
On sera heureux de trouver le texte complet de ce rituel monastique, 
précédé d’une savoureuse Introduction d’une centaine de pages, fouil- 
lant d’une maniére fort satisfaisante les principaux aspects de ce pré- 
cieux livre. Louis Brow 


Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life. By RONALD S. WALLACE 
Pp. xvi+ 349. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1959. 
27s. 6d. 


Here is a remarkably wide and full collection of quotations from the 
whole range of Calvin’s writings, especially from his Commentaries and 
Sermons. The work is marked by accuracy in references, transcription, 
and translation. The quotations are given within the author’s pattern of 
exposition under such headings as The Sanctification of the Church it 
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Christ and The Restoration of True Order. But this pattern does not 
arise obviously from Calvin’s own writing, it is rather that which 
a Reformed theologian today would choose for the interpretation of 
Calvinism. Calvin gave five chapters in Book III of the Institutio 
specifically to the Christian life: nowhere in those chapters did he 
explicitly suggest the headings under which W. arranges his exposition. 
This calls for explanation: W. states that Calvin expounds his terms 
more fully in his Commentaries—this still does not alter the situation 
mentioned above. Basit HALL 


The Buddha’s Philosophy: Selections from the Pali Canon and an 
Introductory Essay. By G. F. ALLEN. Pp. 194 (frontispiece). 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1959. 25s. net. 


TuE introductory essay in fact takes up rather more than half the book, 
but it is interesting as being written by a western convert to Buddhism. 
It does not, however, add anything to the already voluminous popular 
literature on the subject. The collections from the Pali canon in the 
second half of the book would have been more useful if they had been 
more systematically arranged according to subject. A useful introduction 
to Theravada Buddhism. R. C. ZAEHNER 


Tue Weimar Edition of Luther is being reprinted and revised. The 
additions and corrections to each volume will be published as supple- 
ments. The Editors invite scholars who can contribute additions and 
corrections to the text, to its interpretation, and to the bibliography, to 
send them to Dr. H. Volz, Bovenden via Géttingen, Feldtorweg 2, or to 
Prof. Dr. J. Erben, Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin W. 8, 
Otto-Nuschke-StraBe 22/23. 
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The Gospel according to St. John. By R. V. G. Tasker. Pp. 238. (Tyndale 
New Testament Commentaries.) London: The Tyndale Press, 1060, 
gs. 6d. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. By RALPH P. Martin. Pp. 186, | 
(Tyndale New Testament Commentaries.) Le sdon: The Tyndale 
Press, 1959. 8s. 6d. 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. By H. M. Carson, 
Pp. 112. (Tyndale New Testament Commentaries.) London: The 
Tyndale Press, 1960. 7s. 6d. 


The Christology of the New Testament. By OscaR CULLMANN. Pp. xvi+ 
342. London: S. C. M. Press, 1959. 42s. [A translation by Surrey C. 
GuTurig and Cuartes A. M. HA. of Die Christologie des Neuen Testa- | 
ments (1957), reviewed in J.T.S., N.S. x (Oct. 1959), pp. 376-9.] 


Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. By JoHANNES Munck. Pp. 352. 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1959. 42s. [A translation by FRANK CLarKE of 
Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (1954), reviewed in }.T.S., N.s. vi (Oct. 
1955), pp. 284-7.] 


Saint Ambrose: On the Sacraments. The Latin text edited by Henry | 
CHADWICK. Pp. 54. (Studies in Eucharistic Faith and Practice, no. 5.) 
London: A. R. Mowbray, 1960. 6s. (paper). 


A History of the Christian Church. By WILLISTON WALKER. Pp. xvi+586. | 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1960. 42s. [A revised edition by Cyrit C. 
RICHARDSON, WILHELM Pauck, and Rosert T. HANpy, of the work 
first published in 1918.] 


Richard de Saint-Victor: La Trinité (Texte Latin, Introduction, Traduction 
et Nozes). By GASTON SALET. Pp. 528. (Sources chrétiennes, no. 63.) 
Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 1959. NF. 24 (paper). 


The Concept of Discretio Spirituum in John Gerson’s ‘De Probatione 
Spirituum’ and ‘De Distinctione Verarum Visionum a Falsis’. By 
PascHAL BOLAND. Pp. x+-170. (The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Sacred Theology, Second Series, no. 112.) Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1959. $2.00. } 


Saint Ignatus Loyola: Letters to Women. By Huco RaHner. Pp. xxiv+ | 
566 (16 plates). Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960. 635. | 
[Translation by KATHLEEN Ponp and S. A. H. WeETMAN of Ignatius vor | 
Loyola, Briefwechsel mit Frauen, published by Herder, Freiburg, 
1956.] 
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Calvin’s Commentaries: The Gospel according to St. John 1-10. Translated 
by T. H. L. Parker. Pp. vi+278. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1959. 25s. [The first volume in a completely new translation of 
Calvin’s Commentaries which is being prepared under the general 
editorship of Davip W. Torrance and THomas F. TorrRANCE.] 


‘Registrum Diocesis Dublinensis’: A Sixteenth Century Dublin Precedent 
Book. Edited by NEwport B. WuiTE. Pp. viii++ 102. Dublin: Stationery 
Office for the Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1959. 15s. 


The Origin and Meaning of the Name ‘Protestani Episcopal’. By RoBert W. 
SHOEMAKER. Pp. xx+ 340. New York: American Church Publications, 
1959- $3.95. 

Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition: a Social ase Study of 
the American Baptist Convention. By Paut M. Harrison. Pp. xx-4 
248. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 40s. 

The Church Today. By J. W. C. Wanpb. Pp. 192. (Pelican Books, A 471.) 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1960. 3s. 6d. 


The Remission of Venial Sin. By JoHN JosEPH O’BRIEN. Pp. viii+-120. 
(The Catholic University of America Studies in Sacred Theology, 
Second Series, no. 109.) Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1959. $ 1.50 (paper). 


Nullity of Marriage: New Edition—Revised and Enlarged. By F. J. SHEED. 
Pp. xii+132. London: Sheed & Ward, 1959. 12s. 6d. 


The Discovery of God. By HENRI DE LuBac. Pp. 212. London: Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 1960. 18s. [A translation by ALEXANDER Dru of Sur 
les chemins de Dieu, published in 1956, and itself the third edition, 
recast and greatly expanded, of De la Connaissance de Dieu, which 
appeared in 1945 and 1948.] 


Problems of Religious Knowledge. By PreTER Munz. Pp. 254. (The 
Library of Philosophy and Theology.) London: S.C.M. Press, 1959. 
255. 

Is there a Christian Ethic? By NATHANIEL MICKLEM. Pp. 18. London: 


University of London, The Athlone Press, 1959. 3s. [The John Coffin 
Memoriai Lecture for 1959.] 


Human Freedom and Social Order: an Essay in Christian Philosophy. 
By Joun Witp. Pp. xii+250. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press; 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 37s. 6d. 

Mysticism and the Modern Mind. Edited by ALFRED P. STIERNOTTE. Pp. 
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essays by nine different contributors and the editor.] 
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RICH RITscHL. Pp. x+114. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1960. 12s. 6d. 
[A translation by J. Cotin Campse.t of Vom Leben in der Kirche: Der 

Tageslauf der evangelischer Gemeinde, published in 1957.] 
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